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What made Milwaukee change to Blatz? 


Blatz is the beer brewed to today’s taste today's 
way of living! Completely different from: the heavy, 
harsh-tasting beers of the past. That’s why it’s the modern- 
day favorite in Milwaukee, year after year! 

Small wonder the beer capital has changed to Blatz! 
You'll wonder why you didn’t change sooner! 

Don't wonder another minute. Just wander 
to your favorite store. Ask for Blatz. Insist on it 
(Why should you take less than Milwaukee's Tei itt lal / 
finest?) Your first glass of Blatz will tell ; 
you how lucky you are to be 


living in today’s modern world 





Simply plug into any 110-vot outlet fa 
an extremely bright, flickerless spot 


ue A << > , 

Fully Automatic ¢ High Intensity INCANDESCENT SPOTLIGHT 
ARC SPOTLIGHT 6/2 times brighter head spots than 

Burns 80 minutes without retrimming. other incandescent spots. 


Horizontal masking control angles 45 degrees in each direction. 
Fast operating, 6-slide color boomerang. Mounted on casters. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


. i 4 . e . 
' hool “The World's Largest Manufacturer of Projection Arc Lamps” 
See your th e, or 94 City Park Avenue Toledo 2, Ohio 


stage equipment dealer or send | ~ Please send free literature and prices on the Strong 
f pee () Trouper; (_)Trouperette. 
- coupon for full details . . . 


ke | | ee . 
NAME OF SUPPLIER 
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‘A Demonstration Offer- now fast running out [see hiowt™ 


THE BOOK IS SHOWN 
GREATLY REDUCED 


ACTUAL SIZE IS 12"x 9"x 3" 


pewat Price: $24 OO 


INCLUDING NEW 1953 SUPPLEMENT 
2200 PAGES * THUMB INDEXED 


The equal, in total contents, of a 
whole shelf of standard reference works 


Compiled at Columbia University and published by Columbia University Press 


HIS extraordinary opportunity is simply 

a dramatic demonstration of the Book 
of-the-Month Club's unique Book-Dividend 
system—through which you earn valuable 
iibrary volumes, free, merely by ordering 
the new books you are anxious not to miss 
Here are the simple details: 


* AS A MEMBER YOU AGREE TO BUY AS 
FEW AS SIX BOOKS WITHIN YOUR FIRST 
YEAR OF MEMBERSHIP from among the 
Club's selections and Special Members 
Editions. During the year at least 100 good 
books will be made available to you, from 
which you may choose. You receive 4 care 
ful advance description of each selection 
and if you think it ts a book you would 
not enjoy, you send back a form (always 
provided) specifying some other book. Or 
you may say: ‘Send me nothing.”’ 


*& YOU WILL RECEIVE THE COLUMBIA EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA AT ONCE. Ic will be sent with 
the first book you order from the Club 
For a list of good books from which you 
can choose your first selection as a new 
member, please see coupon. 


*% AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS YOU WILL 
RECEIVE, FREE, WITH EVERY SECOND 
BOOK YOU BUY a beautiful or useful 


2 


library volume — over and above Tut 
CotumBia ENcYCLOoPEDIA. This member 
profit-sharing is similar to what happens 
in any consumer co-operative. A fixed per- 
centage of what each member pays is set 
aside in a special fund. This is finally in- 
vested in enormous editions of other books, 
each of which is a Book-Dividend given 
without charge to members. During the 
vear, the volumes thus given away will have 
au average retail value of around $6.00 each 


% YOU HAVE THE RIGHT TO CANCEL YOUR 
MEMBERSHIP any time after buying six 
books. Membership in the Club is for no 
fixed riod, continuing until notice of 
cancellation is received from the member 


% GOOD SENSE FOR READING FAMILIES. 
Frequently you buy a Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection, not knowing it is such, and 
often pay more for it than you would as a 
member, Why not buy from the Club these 
selections you would buy anyway? You will 


usually py less for them. (A small charge 


is added to cover mailing expenses.) You 
will share in the Club's Book-Dividend 
plan. And, not least, you will actually get 
and read the particular new books you are 
anxious not to miss, but which you fre 
quently do fail to read 





«+ IF YOU JOIN THE 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
NOW AND BUY AT LEAST 


| 


} 
SIX BOOKS | DURING THE 
4 


NEXT TWELVE MONTHS 


| THIS SPPCIAL EDITION was printed 
* —for the purpose explained below—by 
arrangement with Columbia University 
Press, and not many copies are left. Another 
special edition is unlikely at this time, but 
even if there is one, it will take from four to 
six months to acquire the paper and to print 
and bind an edition of this huge volume. 
Consequently, to those who are interested, we 
suggest that immediate action is advisable. If 
the edition is exhausted before your order is 
received, you will be notified and may then 
cancel if you please. 





BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE GOOD BOOKS 


AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME 
TRIUMPH AND TRAGEDY © TOO LATE THE PHALAROPE 
by Winston S. Charet by Alan Paton #7 


ANNAPURNA 
”"y Maurice Herzoe 
Price (to members only , 





Price (to metabers only) 84.0 
THE SPIRIT OF T ini 
by Charles A. Lindbergt 
Price (to members only) $2.9 
THE OL1) MAN ANI) THE SPA THE SILVER CHALIC# 
by Ernest Hemingwgy #26 . (special de luxe edit 
THE SILENT WORLD by T. B 
by Capt. J. Y. Constean wit? Price (to members on 
Frédéric Dumas 
Price (to members onle) 82 


"rie CHARLES DICKENS (in 
THE CAINE MUTINY 


by Pdgar Jot 
by Herman Wouk £3 9 embers anlw) # 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc 
445 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y 
Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
am to receive, free THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 
vole © tmmedtiatety 
cated above. I agree to purch 
or Special Members’ Pelitions uring the first year I arn 
After my sixth purchase. with every second book I 
among the Club selections and Special Members’ Editions 
receive, free, the « nt Book-Dividendt then being distributed 
I have the right te el my membership any time after buying 
six selections from e Club. After my first year as a member, 1 
need buy only four such books in any twelve-month period to 
aintain membership 





(Please Print Piainly) 


Address . 

Postal Zone No 

City (if anw State 

Book prices are slightly higher in Canada, but the Clab ships to Canadian 

members without any extre charge for duty, through Book-of-the- Month 
Clab (Canada) Lid 


tTrede-Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. and in Canada 
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DEAR SIR: 

I wish to express my sincere apprecia- 
tion for your issue of December, 1953, 
devoted to the Metropolitan Opera. This 
is a worthy tribute to a great art, and 
to a great institution in American musi- 
cal life. One complaint must be 
noted here. I thought it a pity that 
you chose to include the English adapta- 
tion of La Bohéme instead of the 
English adaptation of Boris Godunov .. . 
I think many people would have been 
greatly pleased to have the opportunity 
to read the Gutman translation of Boris. 

. However, please accept my sincere 
thanks for your opera issue. It is ex- 
cellent! 







ROBERT W. UPSHAW 
Springfield, Missouri 


Milton Cross advertised your [Decem- 
ber] magazine over the air . . 





. as being 
a special Metropolitan Opera issue. I 
bought it here and enjoyed the issue very 
much indeed. What happened with the 
article by Mary Ellis Peltz? Page 73 is 
not the end of the article, but where is 
the balance? 






JOHN FENSTON 
Verdun, P. Q., Canada 






Our apologies. The complete final sen- 
tence was: If it has also served to link 
the opera-lovers of the vast radio au- 
dience in a common fellowship, to link 
the smallest operatic endeavor with the 
high ideals of the foremost opera com- 
pany in the country, it will have started 
to fulfill its mission.—Ed. 








An ardent devotee of the theatre and 





your publication has been urged to write 
his thoughts to add to your campaign in 
behalf of the theatre, as stated in your 
two editorials. The theatre is in a bad 
state this year, fewer shows here, the 






road dwindling away, no new _ play- 
wrights 





I am wholly in sympathy 
with taking off the amusement tax and 
will write my Congressman my feelings 
about it I wish you total success . . 

HENRY M. STEPHENSON 


New York City 





I know you have been receiving scads 





of letters like this congratulating you on 





the December issue and calling your 
attention to each writer's favorite singer 
who was not properly mentioned. .. . I 
know also that one issue of THEATRE 
Arts couldn't cover everything. . . . But 
surely Marjorie Lawrence deserved a 
paragraph 





SUE WILLIAMS 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
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The Cover 


Although the season has produced few musicals, two of them—John 
Murray Anderson’s Almanac and Kismet——are among its brightest hits. 
The foursome on the cover is responsible in large measure for making 
this so. Veteran showman Anderson, recently called “king of revues” 
by Brooks Atkinson, is seen in one picture with Tina Louise, who 
typifies the show girl Anderson has brought back to Broadway. In the 
other photo are Doretta Morrow and Alfred Drake, principals in 
Kismet, musical version of the 1911 play which served Otis Skinner as 
a stage and screen vehicle. Both Kismet and the Almanac are reviewed, 
with additional pictures, in the On Broadway section 


The Play 


33 It Needed Work by Ronald Alexander 
34 Time Out for Ginger by Ronald Alexander 


George Spelvin 


70 All Dressed Up and No Place to Go” But the Exits 


Broadway (reviews of Broadway productions 


17 Escapade 

17 Spanish Theatre 
18 Kismet 

20 ‘The Shrike 

21 Richard III 


22 John Murray Anderson’s Almanac 


Features 


24 Stage Stars Were Screen Pioneers 

26 Sabrina Fair 

30 Our Theatre in the Fifties reviewed by Str Cedric Hardwicke 

31 To Couch or Not to Couch by Maurice Zolotou 

65 Paris on Broadway 

66 O'Neill the Inevitable by Joseph Wood Krutch 

72 Coriolanus Today by John Houseman 

73 Tryouts Are So Trying by Howard Tetchmann 

76 Lighting for the Audience by Stanley McCandless 

78 Cherry Pie Is No Substitute for Meat and Potatoes 
by John Chapman 

82 The Season in London 


86 Rachel in the Land of the Indians by Sylvie Chevall) 


Departments 


t Calendar 

8 Theatre on the Disc by Sigmund Spaeth 
10 Books 

14 Offstage 
88 Theatre U.S.A. by Alice Griffin 


EpiroxiaL AND ADVERTISING Orrices: 130 W. 56th St, New York 19, N.Y 


CincuLaTion Oreice: 2088S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Il 


PuBLICATION Orrice: 1421 E. Main St, Saint Charles, I 





Based on the play “Green Grow 
the Lilacs” by LYNN RIGGS 


Production Directed by 


ROUSEN MAMOULIAN 


Dences by AGNES de MILLE 
Originally Presented by THE THEATRE GUILD 
Production Reproduced by Jerome Whyte 


JtANNE WEBB 
BAL TILTON 


In The Pulitizer Prize 
and N. Y. Critics’ Award 
Musical Play 


South Fic 


BENNY, DOROTHY, ALAN 
BAKER * FRANKLIN” BAXTER 


“A SMASH HIT!” 


—Coleman, Mirror 


“SOCKO SUCCESS!” 


—McClain, Journal Amer. 


“DANCING SPECTACULAR!” 


—Atkinson, Times 


y 


J8 me 


Eves. $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.00, 2.40. Wed. Mots. 
$4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. Sot. Mats. $4.80, 
4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. (Tox Included). 
SAM S. SHUBERT 44th W. of B'way. Ci 6-5990 


“ENCHANTED" —T/MES, NEWS, HERALD TRIBUNE 


MAURICE EVANS 
in association with GEORGE SCHAEFER presents 


DAVID JOHN 
WAYNE FORSYTHE 
—— 


‘id 17 
' ide, hou 


: a Sal 
> 


A New Comedy by JOHN PATRICK 
(Adapted fiom the Novel by Vern Snerder! 
Production Divected by ROBERT LEWIS 
Evgs. 8:40—Mon. thru Thurs.: $4.80-1.80. Fri. & Sat. Evgs.s 
$6.00-1.80. Mots. Wed. & Sot, 2:40—$3.60-1.20. (Tox Incl.) 
MARTIN BECK THEA., 45th St. W. of Sth Ave. 














Calendar of Theatre Arts 


Current Broadway 


Plays and Musicals 
Can-Can—-Shubert, W. 44th. Cole Porter-Abe 


Burrows musical about Paris in the 90's ; featur- 
ing Lilo, Peter Cookson and dancer Gwen 
Verdon. 

Comedy in Music—Golden, W. 45th. Pianist- 
comedian Victor Borge in a one-man show of 
songs and sketches 


Dial ‘“‘M”’ for Murder—Booth, W. 45th. Frederick 
Knott’s melodrama; starring Maurice Evans as 
an ex-tennis champion with murderous inclina- 
tions. 

His and Hers—Michael and Fay Kanin’s comedy 
about a lady playwright who breaks with her 
dramatist husband. With Celeste Holm and 
Robert Preston. 

In the Summer House—Playhouse, W. 48th. Jane 
Bowles’s drama about two widows, each with a 
— daughter. With Judith Anderson and 

ildred Dunnock. 

John Murray Anderson’s Almanac-—Imperial, W. 
45th. A fast-moving revue made irresistible by 
the presence of British zany Hermione Gingold, 
abetted by comedian Billy DeWolfe 

Kind Sir—Alvin, W. 52nd. Comedy by Norman 
Krasna about an actress and a State Department 
official; with Mary Martin and Charles Boyer 
in the jeading roles. 

Kismet—Ziegfeld, 6th Ave. and 55th. An opulent 
musical version of the Knoblock play, with 
music from Borodin. With Alfred Drake and 
Doretta Morrow 

Lullaby—Don Appell’s play about an elopement 
between an o'der man and a girl his mother has 
never seen. With Mary Boland. 

Mademoiselle Colombe—Longacre, W. 48th. Jean 
Anouilh’s comedy about a colorful older actress 
and her influence upon her family. With Julie 
Harris and Edna Best 

Mardi Gras—Play by Norman Rosten set in Coney 
Island. With Lenore Ulric. 

Me and Juliet—Maijestic, W. 44th. Rodgers’ and 
Hammerstein’s musical about backstage life; 
with Isabel Bigley, Joan McCracken, Ray 
Walston. 

‘Oh, Men! Oh, Women!—Henry Miller, W. 43rd 
Edward Chodorov’s comedy about a psycho- 
analyst who learns of his fiancée’s past from an 
unsuspecting patient. With Franchot Tone. 

Picnic—Music Box, W. 45th. William Inge’s prize- 
winning play about a young vagrant’s influence 
ona group of women in a small Kansas town; 
with Ralph Meeker and Janice Rule 


Sabrina Fair—National, W. 41st. Margaret Sulla- 
van plays a chauffeur’s daughter with three 
socially prominent suitors. By Samuel J. Taylor ; 
with Joseph Cotten. 

Tea and Sympathy—Barrymore, W. 47th. Robert 
Anderson's perceptive drama about a sensitive 
student accused of homosexuality in a New 
England boys’ school ; with Deborah Kerr, Leif 
Erickson, John Kerr. 

The Caine Mutiny Court Martial—-Plymouth, W. 
45th. Henry Fonda, John Hodiak and Lloyd 
Nolan in Herman Wouk’s dramatization of the 
trial incident in his novel The Caine Mutiny. 

The Fifth Season—Cort, W. 48th. Farce about 
the woes of the garment industry ; with Menasha 
Skulnik as master of the revels, Richard Whorf 
as straight man. 

The Immoralist-——-Lyceum, W. 45th. A_ psycho- 
logical drama adapted by Ruth and Augustus 


GEORGE KONDOLF presents 
MENASHA RICHARD 


SKULMIK WHORE 
THE CP SEASON’ 


by SYLVIA REGAN 
Staged by GREGORY RATOFF 
““Geed for your funny- 
bone. Perfect for Joy- 
Scouts.—WALTER WINCHELL 


Tues. thru Sun. Evgs. (No Mons.) 
$4.80, 4.20, 3.60, 3., 
2.40, 1.80. Mats. Sat. 
& Sun. $3.60, 3., 2.40, 
1.80, 1.20. (Incl: 
tax). 


CORT THEATRE * 
48 St. E. of B'way 


Goetz from Andre Gide’s semi-autobiographical 
novel. With Geraldine Page and Louis Jourdan. 

The King and I—St. James, W. 44th. Rodgers’ 
and Hammerstein's musical version of Anna and 
the King of Siam; with Yul Brynner and Con- 
stance Carpenter. 

The Prescott Proposals—Broadhurst, W. 44th 
Katharine Cornell as a lady delegate to the 
U.N. in a political melodrama by Howard Lind- 
say and Russel Crouse; with Lorne Greene and 
Felix Aylmer 

The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker —-Burgess Mere- 
dith as a not-so-Victorian father and Martha 
Scott as the mother of eight, in Liam O’Brien’s 
comedy 

The Seven Year Itch—Fulton, W. 46th. Comedy 
by George Axelrod about a husband who de- 
velops an extramarital itch after seven happy 
ears of married life; with Tom Ewell and 
Janessa Brown 

The Solid Gold Cadillac—Belasco, W. 44th. 
George 8. Kaufman-Howard Teichmann satiric 
comedy about a lady stockholder, played by 
Josephine Hull, who becomes the company 
owner. 

The Starcross Story—Royale, W. 45th. Diana 
Morgan’s play about the widow of a famous 
explorer and his mistress, who tries to thwart 

lans to idolize him in a movie; with Eva 
Gallienne and Mary Astor 

The Teahouse of the August Moon— Martin Beck, 
W. 45th. John Patrick’s droll comedy based on 
the Vern Sneider novel, about an Army captain 
and the delightfully winning natives of Oki- 
mown with David Wayne, John Forsythe, Paul 
Ford. 

Wonderful Town—Winter Garden, 1634 B’way 
Rosalind Russell is the singing and dancing star 
of the sprightly musical version of My Sister 
Eileen; with Edith Adams and George Gaynes. 


Pre-Broadway Tours 


By the Beautiful Sea—New Haven, Shubert, Feb. 
5; Boston, Feb. 22. Shirley Booth stars in this 
musical comedy set in Coney Island at the be- 
ginning of the century. Book by Herbert and 
Dorothy Fields, music by Arthur Schwartz 


Openings 

Feb. 11—The Confidential Clerk. Morosco, W 
45th. T. S. Eliot’s verse-comedy about a mixup 
in family relationships. With Claude Rains, Ina 
Claire, on Greenwood 

Feb, 17—Ondine. 46th St. Maurice Valency adap- 
tation of a fantasy by Jean Giraudoux, based on 
the fable of a water nymph who falls in love 
with a human. With Audrey Hepburn and Mel 
Ferrer. 

Feb. 22—Black Candle. Lea Freeman’s play about 
the Louisiana Cajuns who live in the Bayou 
country near New Orleans ‘ 

Feb. 25—The Girl in Pink Tights. Mark Hellinger, 
1655 Broadway. A musical comedy about an 
1867 French ballet company’s premiére ballerina 
(Renée Jeanmaire), who has a romance with 
an American matinee idol. Book by Jerome 
Chodorov and Joseph Fields, music by Sigmund 
Romberg 


Shows on Tour 


Guys and Dolls—Boston, Shubert, through Feb. 20 
The musical version of Damon Runyon’s fables. 
Harvey—-Los Angeles, Biltmore, Jan. 25-Feb. 6; 
Pasadena. Feb. 7; Fresno, Feb. 8; Stockton, 
Feb. 9; San José, Feb. 11; Berkeley, Feb. 12; 
Sacramento, Feb. 13; Portland, Feb. 15-20; 
Seattle and Vancouver, Feb. 22-27. Mary 
Chase’s fantasy with Frank Fay. 
Misalliance—Toronto, Royal Alexander, Feb. 1-6 
Por; and Bess—Cincinnati, Taft Auditorium, 
Feb 1-6; St. Louis, American, Feb. 8-20; Kan- 


“A DELIGHTFUL EVENING.”—Ed Sullivan 
JOSHUA LOGAN presents 
CHARLES 


MARY 
MARTIN * BOYER 


with 
STICANEY -GILMORE-COREDY SS 


THEA., 250 W. 52 St. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
— inci. Sun., 6:40—No Perfs. Mon. 
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sas City, Municipal Auditorium, Feb. 22-28 
Spectac ular production of Gershwin’s folk opera, 
with Cab Calloway. 

South Pacific-—Houston, Music Hall, Feb. 1-6; 
New Orleans, Civic Theatre, Feb. 8-13; Mobile, 
Saenger Theatre, Feb. 15-17; Montgomery, 
Lanier Auditorium, Feb. 18-20; St. Petersburg, 
Florida Theatre, Feb. 22-27. Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein’s enchanted evening 

The Seven Year Itch—Chicago, Erlanger, through 
February. George Axelrod’s Broadway comedy ; 
with Eddie Bracken. 

Time Out for Ginger—Chicago, Harris, from Feb 
11 on. Melvyn | a in Ronald Alexander's 
situation comedy. 

Wish You Were Here—Chicago, Shubert, indefi 


nite run. 


Off-Broadway 
New York 


Bown Adams Studio —-306 W. 8ist. St. Saturdays 
Four original one-act plays dealing with the 
theatre: Rats at the Temple, Back of the Soul, 
The Ladies Create, The Real Talent. 

Barbizon Plaza Theatre—58th St. and 6th Ave 
The World of Sholom Aleichem. Arnold Perl's 
three one-act plays based on Sholom Aleichem 
and Isaac Peretz short stories. With Morris 
Carnovsky and Howard Da Silva. 

Brooklyn Academy of Music—-30 Lafayette St 
—, by Ferenc Molnar, the Institute Players, 

eb. 2. 

Chamber Opera Players—244 E. 52nd St. Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s The Sorcerer, Feb. 26-28. 

Columbia University—420 W. 117 St. The Beaux 
Stratagem, by George Farquhar, Columbia 
Theatre Associates, Feb. 10-13. 

Current Stages—1129 6th Ave. Moss Hart’s Broad- 
way play of last season, The Climate of Eden, 
indefinite run. 

Equity Community Theatre—DeWitt Clinton High 

“School, 100 W. Mosholu Pkwy., Bronx. Detec- 
tive Story by Sidney Kingsley, Feb. 12-13 
(eves.) ; The Gaun Is Green by Emlyn Williams, 
Feb. 26-27. 

Equity Community Theatre—Bryant High School, 
48-10 3ist Ave., Long hanes City. Detective 
Story, Feb. 19-20 

jreenwich Mews Theatre—141 W. 13th St. The 
Emperor’s Clothes, George Tabori’s Broadway 
play of last season. Indefinite run. 

Phoenix Theatre—189 2nd Ave. Shakespeare's 
Coriolanus, with Robert Ryan, directed by John 
Houseman, through Feb. 

Shakespeare Guild Festival—351 E. 74th St 
Repertory of Shakespearean plays. 

Theatre DeLys—121 Christopher St. Bullfight by 
Leslie Stevens. 

Theodore—Carnegie Recital Hall, 154 W. 57th St 
The “‘sinister and disconcerting’ one-man show 
Saturdays. 


Children's Programs 

Brooklyn Academy of Music—30 Lafayette Ave 
Puss in Boots, Feb. 6; Matinee for Moppets, 
Feb. 13; Fun with Music, Feb. 20; Kit Carson, 
Feb. 27. Matinees. 

YM-YWHA— 92nd St. and Lexington Ave. 
Popper’s Penguins, matinees, Feb. 12, 21, 22 
The Salzburg Marionette Theatre, Feb. 20 


Dance 

Brooklyn Academy of Music—30 Lafayette Ave. 
Dance Dramas of Japan, India and Korea, Feb. 
10. Donald McKayle and Company, Feb. 17. 

Broadway Theatre—-1681 Broadway. Roland Petit’s 
Ballets de Paris, with Colette Marchand and 
Leslie Caron 

Henry Street Playhouse—466 Grand Street. Play- 
house Dance Company in concert including 
world premiére of Tent-Show, Feb. 27. Concert 
at Cooper Union Forum, Cooper Square, Feb 
8 


YM-YWHA— 92nd St. and Lexington Ave. Sahomi 
Tachibana, Japanese dancer and company, fea- 
turing an excerpt from Kabuki drama, Feb. 13 
a .imon presented by Walter Terry in the 

Yance Laboratory Series, interview with dance 
demonstrations, Feb. 14 


Films 


Cinema 16--Central Needle Trades Auditorium, 

W. 24th St. The Magnificent Ambersons, 

3. The Work of Jean Vigo: A Propos de 

; L’Atalante, Feb. 24. Admission by mem- 
bership only 


The Theatre Guild & Joshua Logan 


vat PICNA Cams 


PLAY 7). watiam ince \ AWARD 


RALPH MEEKER JANICE RULE 
ond PEGGY CONKLIN 
Stoged by JOSHUA LOGAN 


Evgs. 8:30. Mon, they Thurs.: $4.80, 1.80. Fri, & Sot. Evgs.: 


$6.7 1.80. Mots. Thurs. & Sot. 2:30. $3.60,- 1.20. Tex Incl. 
MUSIC BOX 239 W. 45 St., N. Y. 36 
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Other U. S. Productions 


Schedules for April must be received by the 12th 
of February.) 


Alabama 


Montevallo Alabama College Theatre. Cock 
Robin, Feb 


Arizona 


Tucson—Little Theatre: Night Must Fall, Feb. 
11-13. University of Arizona: Stalag 17, by 
Bevan and Tracinski, Feb. 2-7 


Arkansas 


Fayetteville — University Theatre. The Madwoman 
of Chaillot by Giraudoux, Feb. 23-27. 


California 


Monterey—-California’s First Theatre. Under the 
Gaslight, Feb. 13. 

Sacramento—Civic Repertory Theatre. Seven Keys 
to Baldpate. Feb. 18-27. 

San Francisco—Golden Gate Opera Workshop 
Don Pasquale by Donizetti, Feb. 5-6. 

Plapheuse Repertory Company. No Exit by Jean- 
Paul Sartre, Feb. 5-7. he Affairs of Anatol, 
Feb. 12-14, 19-21, 26-28 

Tulare—Playhouse. Stalag 17, Feb. 5 


Colorado 
Greeley—Little Theatre of the Rockies. Affairs of 
State, Feb. 25-27. 


Connecticut 

Lakeville—Hotchkiss School. A new musical com- 
ony, Sane Mount by John L. Kurten, Feb. 

-20. 

New Haven—Nutmeg Community Theatre: Love 
Rides the Rails by Morland Carey, Feb. 25-26 
Yale University Theatre: Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, Feb. 15-22. 


District of Columbia 

Catholic University Theatre. Harvey by Mary 
Chase, Feb. 5-20 

Theatre Lobby. Exiles by James Joyce, Feb. 11-13, 
18-20, 25, 27. 


Florida 


~*~. Land-——Shoestring Theatre. Claudia, Feb 

24-26 

Fort Myers—Little Theatre. Double Door, in- 
definite. 

oo ere Little Theatre. Mary of Scotland, 
"eb. 21-24 

West Palm Beach—-Norton Gallery Players. Point 
of No Return, Feb. 10-20; The Emperor’s New 
Clothes, Feb. 26-28. 


BEST MUSICAL—1953 
DRAMA CRITICS’ CIRCLE AWARD 


Sean Re 


IN THE NEW MUSICAL COMEDY HIT 


Wodexpd Toun 


WINTER GARDEN, Broadway & SOth $t., M. Y. 19 
Evgs. $7.20 to 2.40. Mats. Wed. & Sot. $4.20 to 1.80. 


“A VERY FUNNY COMEDY.” 
—Gibbs, The New Yorker 


“A HOWLING HIT.” 
~—Hawkins, Wor. Tele. & Sun 


 ospane wu | 
The SOLID :GOLD: CADILLAC 


LORING SMITH 


staged by GEORGE S KAUFMAN 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED THRU JULY 3rd 
Mon. thru Thurs. Eves. $4.80-1.80; Fri. & Sat. 
Eves. $6-1.80; Wed. Mat. $3.60-1.20; Sat. 
Mot. $4.20-1.20. Tax Included. 
BELASCO Thea., 445St.E. of Bway. JU 6-7950 
Evenings 8:40. Motinees Wed. & Sat. 2:40 
»@eeeee#eee#e#ee#ee#ee#e#e#e@ 








“A BEGUILING COMEDY’ —aTKiINSON, Vv.) Times 


The Playwrights’ 
Company presents 


SULLAVAN COTTEN 


in SAMUEL TAYLOR'S Romantic Comedy 


Sobrina fair. 


CATHLEEN JOHN LUELLA RUSSELL 
NESBITT CROMWELL GEAR COLLINS 
SCOTT McKAY + ROBERT DUKE 


Directed by H. C. POTTER 
NATIONAL Theatre, 4ist St. W. of Broadwa 
Evgs. 8:35. Matinee WED. and SAT, 2: 


“A TRIUMPH” 


—N.Y. World-Tele. & Sun 


The Playwrights Company 
in association with 
Mary K. Frank present 


in ELIA KAZAN’s production of 


Tea and Sympa 
by ROBERT ANDERSON 
with 
JOHN KERR J. 
LEIF ERICKSON 
\ € 


BARRYMORE Theatre, 47th St. W. of B’way 
Evgs. 8:35. Matinees WED. & SAT. 2:30 


~) 
“A BRIGHT AND BRILLIANT SHOW 
... BEAUTIFUL AND FUNNY.” 
—ATKINSON, N. Y. TIMES 
HERMIONE BILLY 


} GINGOLD: DE WOLFE 


JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON’S 


THE SMASH MUSICAL 
HARRY | POLLY ORSON NANCI 
BELAFONTE BERGEN® BEAN ° CROMPTOW 


IMPERIAL THEATRE, 251 W. 45th St. 
Evenings $7.20 to 2.40. Wednesday 
Matinees $3.60 to 1.20. Saturdoy 
Matinees $4.20 to 1.80. Tax Included. 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


—Gibbs, The New Yorker 


and FUNNY.” 


Atkinson, N.Y. Times 
COURTNEY BURR ond ELLIOTT MUGENT 


__, TOM EWELL. 
the seven 
i 


w 


VANESSA BROWN 
Robert Neva. George 


Emhordt * Patterson * Keane 
Directed by JOMN GERSTAD 
Mon, thre Thurs, Eves, $4.80 to 1.20. fri. & Set. Evgs. 
$6 te 1.20. Mots, Wed. & Set: $3.60 te 1.20. (Tea tncty 
Pleose enclose stomped, self addressed envelope 


FULTON THEATRE, 210 West 46th Street, New York 36 





SCHOOL OF THE 


THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 
* Stage * Screen * Radio 
. eee * Play Nena 8 
Acting— yt ng—Voice 
° Make-up 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
1511 Gough S$¢., San Francisco 9, Collf. 
PRespect 6-4040 


STELLA ADLER 
THEATRE STUDIO 


Basic Training Course in 


PRINCIPLES OF ACTING 


Classes for Professionals 


STAPF 
Stelle Adier 
Hereld Ciurmen Luther Adler 


50 Central Park West 
New York 23, N.Y., SU 7-324! 


Spring term sterts February | 
Enroliment Limited 


REGISTER NOW 


Largest 

collection of the 

world's fines? costumes. 

The kind Broadway and Hollywood 

sters wear, You may use them at mod- 

erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 

os. of New York stage plays. Roxy and 

Radio City Theatre, television shows, Ringling 

Brothers Circus, Sonja Henle and other Ice 

Shows and night clubs, and dresses an aver- 

age of 100 amateur productions every week. 

Send us a@ list of your requirements and be 
sure Brooks costumes your next show! 


ee ee 


3 West Gist Street, New York, N. Y. 
Plaza 17-5890 


Radio—Television 
Speech—Theatre 


Combined with liberal arts courses leading 
te A.B. and A.M. degrees. Day, evening, 
summer session. NEW—e completely up-to- 
date and professionally equipped television 
production studie previdi outstanding fe- 
cilities for television training. Broadcasting, 
announcing, writing; redio and television pro- 
duetion. essional acting, Some, play- 
—e. scene and costume design. Students 
play before metropolitan eudiences in well- 
equipped theatre and breadcest from college 
FM radio station. Coed. Placement assist- 
ance. Write Admissions Secretary for catalog. 


Emerson College 


Est. 1680. Fully accredited 
(28 Beecon Street Beste 16, Mess. 


idehe 
Boise—-Little Theatre. Love Me Long, Feb. 18-21 


MMineis 
Chicago—Goodman_ Memorial Theatre: Peter, 
Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Feb. 6-March 14, pre- 
sented in the children’s theatre. Starcradie 
avers: Sk by Samson Raphackson, threugh 
ruary. . 


Indiana sins - 
is—Circ ayers. A Streetcar Named 
Desire, Feb. 10-13. 

Lafayette—Purdue University Pla : Darkness 
at Noon, Feb. 19-20, 26-27. ttle Theatre: 
Angel Street, through Feb. 4. 

-—Civic Theatre. Guest in the House, 
Feb. 22-25. 

Terre Haute—Community Theatre: The Shrike by 

—— Kramm, Feb. 18-20. Children’s Theatre: 
Runaway Rocket, Feb. 24-28 


lowe 

Ames—State College Theatre. The Late Chris- 
topher Bean, Feb. 11-13. 

Mason City — Little Theatre. Bell, Book and 
Candle, Feb. 2-4. 


Leulsiana 
Baton Rouge—Little Theatre. Goodbye, My 
ancy, Feb. 12-20. 


Maryland 
Baltimore—Johns Hopkins Playsho » Fergu- 
son by St. John Ervine, Feb. 16. ; 


Massachusetts 
oe Emerson College. Dinner at Eight, Feb. 
12 


Michigan 

Ann Arbor—The Arts Theatre Club. Starve A 
Fever, a new play by William Wiegand. Opens 
Feb. 5 for one spenth 

a's Community Theatre. East Lynne, Feb 

Lansin Civic Players. Detective Story, Feb 
il- 

Midland—Little Theatre Guild. The Glass Me- 
nagerie, Feb. 23-27. 


Minnesota Se ; 
Minneapolis—University Theatre. The Doctor in 
Spite of Himself an Ridiculous Young 
Ladies by Moliére, Feb. 8-14. 





1AMI Z| 
CHICAGO ‘24° DALLAS $6 | 6-2100 


38 CALIF 
M 


nw 


Berth Awerisee ais Coe 


ah Systems fee 


New Jersey 
Caldwell—The Playcrafters. The Barrets of Wim- 
pole Street, Feb. 19-21 


New York 

Cortland—Community Players. Detective Story, 
Feb. 10-11. 

}—Franklin Players. The Night of Janu- 

ary 16, Feb. 6. 

= Theatre Club. Point of No Return, 

eb. 25. 

Ithaca—Cornell University Theatre. Hedda 
Gabler by Ibsen, Feb. 25-28. 

Pers gee Play Troupe. Peter Pan, Feb. 

Watertown— Little Theatre. The Glass Menagerie, 
Feb. 16-17. 

White Plains—Community Theatre. The Curious 
Savage, Feb. 27-28. 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City—-Mayde Mack Mummers. Bell, 
Book and Candle, Feb. 15-20. 


Oregon 
Portland—Civic Theatre. Father of the Bride, 
Feb. 3-20. 


Penasylvania 
Flourtown—Whitemarsh Valley Players. Suds in 
Your Eye by Jack Kirkland, Feb. 20, 26, 27. 


Rhode Island 
Providence—Brown University. East Lynne, Feb 
1-3. High Tor, Feb. 25-27. 


Virginia 
Fr icksburg—-Mary Washington. College. Ro- 
meo and Juliet, Feb. 25 


West Virginia 
Huntington—Communit Players. Much Ado 
About Nothing, Feb. 8-13. 


Wisconsin 
Milwaukee—Milwaukee Players. The Enchanted 


by Jean Giraudoux, Feb. 12-14 


London 


A Day by the Sea—-Haymarket. N. C. Hunter's 
new play piacring three British knights: John 
Gielgud, Ral ichardson and Lewis Casson, 
with Sybil Thorndike. 

A Question of Fact—Piccadilly. Pamela Brown, 
Paul Scofield and Gladys Cooper star in Wyn- 
yard Browne’s new play which deals with a 

schoolmaster and his wike. 


0 


ey 


JUdson 


\ 


TIMES SQUAR 
1441 BROADWAY 
ot fie CORNER S1StST 
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Affairs of State-—-Cambridge. Louis Verneuil 
comedy with a Washington setting. Stars Hugh 
Williams and Peggy Simpson. 

Airs on a Shoestring—Royal Court. Intimate 
revue by Laurier Lister. 

As Long As They’re Happy—Garrick. Jack Bu- 
chanan in a Vernon Sylvaine farce which pokes 
fun at cry crooners. 

yy Honours—Criterion. Moira Lister stars 
in a Paul ow light comedy. 

Carrington .C, — Westminster. Dorothy and 
Campbell Christie's court martial melodrama 
with Alec Clunes in the title role. 

Dear Charles—New Theatre. Alan Melville’s 
adaptation of a French comedy with Yvonne 
Arnaud. 

Escapade—Strand. Roger MacDougall's comedy 
with a strong peace message. Nigel Patrick and 
Patricia Marmont in the leads. 

For Better, For Worse Comedy Theatre. Do- 
mestic comedy by Arthur Watkyn (the British 
film censor). Starring Geraldine McEwan and 
Leslie Phillips. 

Guys and Dolls—Coliseum. Vivian Blaine and Sam 
Levene from the original Broadway production, 
in the London edition of the Damon Runyon 
musical. 

Love From Judy—Saville. British musical based 
on Daddy g-legs starring Jean Carson. 

Paint Your Wagon—Her Majesty's. Bobby Howes 
and his daughter, Sally Ann Howes, play father 
and daughter in the London version of the 
Broadway musical. 

ion—St. James. Revival of G. B. Shaw’s 
classic with Kay Hammond and John Clements. 

Reluctant Heroes—Whitehall. Long-run British 
farce by Colin Morris, with Wally Patch and 
Brian Rix. 

Seagulls Over Sorrento—Apollo. London’s longest 
run, the Hugh Hastings comedy now stars Basil 
Lord and William Hartnell. 

Someone Waiting—Globe. Emlyn Williams in his 
thriller which develops a revenge theme. 

The Confidential Clerk—Lyric Theatre. T. S 
Eliot’s blank verse play starring Margaret Leigh- 
ton, Denholm Elliott and Isabel Jeans. 


The King and I—Theatre Royal, - say | Lane. 
Valerie Hobson and Herbert Lom play the leads 
in this edition of the Rodgers and Hammerstein 
musical. 

The Living Room—Wyndham's. Graham Greene 
argues a case for Catholicism. Stars Eric Port- 
man, Dorothy Tutin, aery Jerrold. 

The Love Match—Palace. Glenn Melvyn’s new 
farce with Arthur Askey starred. ig 

The Mousetray—Ambassadors’. Agatha Christie 
mystery with a country setting. Stars Richard 
Attenborough. 

The Seven Year Itch—Aldwych. George Axelrod’s 
Broadway success with a local cast headed by 
Brian Reece, Rosemary Harris and Margot 
Stevenson. . 

The Sleeping Prince—Phoenix. Vivien Leigh and 
Laurence Olivier in Terence Rattigan’s fairy 
tale with a Ruritanian theme. 

Thirteen for Dinner—Duke of York's. Eric 
Maschwitz has written the English version of 
Marc-Gilbert Sauvageon’s comedy which stars 
Georgina Cookson as a hostess who has to find 
another guest to avoid thirteen at table. 


Wish You Were Here—Casino. All-British cast 
headed by Elizabeth Larner, Bruce Trent and 
Shani Wallis in this Broadway musical adapta- 
tion. 

Witness for the Prosecution -Winter Garden. 
Agatha Christie’s latest crime melodrama with 
an Old Bailey setting 


Paris 


L’ Alouette Montparnasse-Gaston Baty. By Jean 
Anouilh; a treatment of the story of Jeanne 
d’Arc with Suzanne Flon as the Maid. 

Au post du Monde—Quartier Latin. By Alex 
Atley. 

Azouk—Fontaine. By Alexandre Rivemale. 

La Betise de Cambrai—Palais Royal. By Jean de 


Létraz. 

Bonne Fete, Esther—Gramont. Translation by 
Constance Coline of The Deep Blue Sea by 
Terence Rattigas ; starring Madeleine Robinson. 

Ces Messieurs la Santé—Théatre de Paris. By 
Paul Armont and Léopold Marchand; satirical 
comedy about high finance. 4 

Le Chemin de Traverse—Babylone. By Henri 
Charles-Richard; in repertory with En Attend- 
ant Godot by Samuel Beckett. 

Christophe C b—Marigny. By Paul Claudel, 
music by Darius Milhaud. Expressionistic pro- 
duction of a cantata contrasting the legend of 
Columbus with his actual character and fate ; 
in repertory with Pour Lucréce by Jean Girau- 
doux, starring Edwige Feuillére. Both plays pro- 
duced by e¢ Madeleine Renaud-Jean-Louis 
Barrault Company. 

Le Ciel de Lit ichodidre. Adaptation by Colette 
from The Fourposter by Jan de Hartog; a 
family affair here also with Francois Périer and 
Marie Daems. 


Adaptation by 
Murder by Frederick Knott. 

Le Danseuse et le Coll —La Bruyére-Georges 
Vitaly. By Claude Schnerb 
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Demure Chaste et Pure-—Edouard VII. Adaptation 
by Jacques Deval from The Seven Year Itch by 


2 o> or ERA SOLOVIOVA 
Le omédi ; 
BR. ff -ME ay V l 


by Paule de Beaumont and 


— Anouilh of O'Naill’s Desire Under the 
Le Don d’Adéle—Apollo. By Pierre Barillet and SCHOOL OF ACTING 
-Pierre G ; abou i 

ied with aw a maldeervent “In my opinion Vera Selevieva is a great 
Eté et Fumées—Ocuvre. From Summer and Smoke artist and an inspiring teacher, 

by Tennessee Williams. in her efforts warm and censtant in 
Faites-moi Confiance—Gymnase. By Michel Du- interest in her students.” 
, —y comedy shest gatemen angsters. Mildred Dunnock 
eu Monsieur arcy— int- i 

_ Max Régnier and Reymond Viacy. ongasio Professional training 
Frére Jacques—Varietés. By Andre Gillois. 4 
La Garce et l’Ange—Grand Guignol. By Frédéric or 


Dard. 
La Grande Kermesse—Studio des Champs-Elysées STAGE and TELEVISION 


By Michel de Ghelderode. Studio theatre directed b 
Le Greluchon Délicat—Mathurins-Marcel Her- Christine Edwards af 
rand. By Jacques Natanson; starring Victor 


eli, Catalog on Request 
Héléne ou la Joie de Vivre—Madeleine. Adapta- STREET, NEW YORK 
tion by Madeleine Gray and André a a aes West ~ ¥ oe, G8. 
from the novel by John Erskine; the private Telephone JUdsen 6-5546 
cold war of Helen and Menelaus. 
."Heure Eblouissante—Antoine. Adaptation by 
Albert Verly from the original of Anna Bonacci ; 
a change of milieu works wonders for two 
women and disconcerts the man in the case; 
starring Pierre Blanchar. 
L’Homme au vasgpane-- Chests de Rochefort. 
DF by ‘ol Quentin from The Late 


= y Wilham Dinner and William 

orum. 

Huis Clos—Gaité-Montparnasse. By Jean-Paul PLAYER FOUNDED 
Sestve, in repertory with La Putain Respec- 1933 
ueuse. 

Les Hussards—Noctambules. By P.-A. Bréal 

L’Invitation au Chateau — Keelier. By Jean 


Anouilh. 
J’y suis... J’'y reste—Ambigu. By Ramond Vincy 


Led fois Vekevs “oar the aed one Apprentice Group 
Speer Techaels, Bi Aiantie Deena ben July - August 
ean—-Sar: rnhardt. By Alexandre Dumas but uly - 
<ootgeed by Jean-Paul Sorts: melodrama about v — 
the Eng actor embodied ierre Brasseur ‘ 
=» oo sur & oy Classes and parts in pr lone! 
erome K. Jerome, adapt Andrée 
Mery; The Passing of the Third Floor Back as productions 
ever was. 
Lorsque l’Enfant Parait—Nouveautes. By André For information write 
Roussin ; the comedy of multiple pregnancies in 
a set of households continues Edith Bond Stearns, Box |, Peterborough, N. H. 





Professional Summer Theatre 


PAUL MANN 


actors workshop Classes 


COURSES IN ACTING TECHNIQUE | ‘imited 
Basic—Advanced—Professional to 12 


Day or Evening Classes Students 


actors workshop theatre 
1129 Avenue of the Americes 
New York 36, N.Y. TR 4-1532 SU 7- 


TOUR 
European Music & Drama Festivals 


Meet the Artists Informally 


This is your chance to see 7 Music and Drama Festivals 
ncluding Salzburg, Bayreuth, Edinburgh and Stratford—To 
visit 16 major cities, and take sightseeing excursions into the 
surrounding <ountry—to see 30 productions and chat informally 
with distinguished artists. All theatre tickets and exoursions 
ncluded — Comfortabie accommodations — Group limited. 


79 Days by boat (Cunard) leave Quebec June 16 $1880 
63 Days by plane (BOAC) Leave N.Y. June 27 


Escorted by fer References & Iatormation write 
Marjorie W. Hayne, M.A. 1531 Hewtherne Terrace 
H. Denis Hayne, Esq. Berkeley 8, Calif. 





SOUND EFFECT 


RECORDS 


VALENTING, Inc. 


DEPT. TA-3 
150 WEST 46th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Bachelor and Master 
of Music Degrees 


OPERA WORKSHOP 


John Brownlee 
Rose Landver 
Hugh Ross 


238 E. 105 St., N.Y.C. 29, N.Y. 


ACTING, RADIO, TV 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company experience 
BFA & MFA Degrees 
Write Alliene V. Stlerwalt, Registrar 
Dept. TA, Goooman Memorial Theaire, Chicago3 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


The Rhode 
island Junior 


PLAYERS STUDIO 
of 


Drama, Speech, Dance 
and Radio 


Offers intensive training 
in the Theatre Arts. 


Ann DeCiantis, virco: 


3 Gurson St. Tel 
West Warwick Va. 1-2818 or 
Rhode Island Va. 1-4822 





Theatre on the Disc 


A New Library Opens 


by Sigmund Spaeth 


HE AMERICAN debut of Angel records 

leads to the logical question: How 
high can you get with a disc trademark? 
The names of recording companies have 
gradually moved upward through the 
stratosphere and past the sound barrier 
into heaven itself. Starting with such 
presumably patriotic titles as Victor and 
Columbia, we have outdistanced mere 
place names like London, Westminster 
and the Oriental-sounding Decca, sur- 
mounted the solid suggestion of Capitol 
and the universal Vox through the 
mythological realms of Mercury and 
Urania, until the voice of the Recording 
Angel himself is heard 


Actually Angel records have long been 
on the European market. The little 
cherub seated on a disc, tracing sound 
with a stylus, is the oldest recording 
trademark in Europe and dates back to 
1898. Its proud parent is represented by 
the famous initials E.M.I., which stand 
for Electrical and Musical Industries, 
Ltd. The latter is now represented by an 
American firm of the same name, with 
U.S. added in parentheses. The president 
of this organization is Dario Soria, who 
developed the classic Cetra-Soria cata- 
logue recently transferred to Capitol 
Records. Mrs. Soria, his right-hand man, 
is known professionally as Dorle Jarmel, 
formerly the efficient publicity represent- 
ative of the Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
ciety of New York and of Columbia 
Concerts. 

The first catalogue issued by the 
American Angel records is full of good 
things. For this reviewer the prize exhibit 
is Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, one of ‘the 
truly great voices and artists of our time. 
Tourists have heard her at the European 
music festivals; she gave a sensationally 
successful recital for Henry Colbert at 
New York’s Town Hall not so long ago, 
flying across the ocean and back for that 
one performance; and she is by no means 
unfamiliar as a disc personality. But as 
an Angel artist Miss Schwarzkopf has 
attained a new glory, perhaps influenced 
by the label itself and possibly because 
her extraordinary abilities have only now 
arrived at full maturity. 


From the standpoint of the theatre, 
the most interesting Schwarzkopf record- 
ing is Franz Lehar’s The Merry Widow, 
in which she sings the heroine opposite 
the Prince Danilo of Erich Kunz, who is 
currently clowning at the Metropolitan. 
Lawrence Tibbett introduced her “Vilia” 
on the air not long ago, and it was a 
revelation to those who had previously 
heard only conventional stage sopranos 


in the part. The operetta is sung in Ger- 
man, but there is a practical English 
translation enclosed in the album plus 
canny notes by Ernest Newman, which 
end with the indisputable observation 
that “the best of possible singing and 
playing is no whit too good for the best 
of Lehar’s music.” The Philharmonia 
Orchestra and Chorus and the outstand- 
ing soloists are conducted by Otto Acker- 
mann on these two 12-inch long-playing 
discs. 


Musically far more important, how- 
ever, is the Schubert Lieder Recital, in 
which Miss Schwarzkopf is accompanied 
by that great veteran of the keyboard, 
Edwin Fischer. The collection includes 
the beautiful “Nahe des Geliebten,” 
“Nachtviolen” and “Ganymed,” in addi- 
tion to more familiar material such as 
the opening tribute, “An die Musik” 
(which closed Lotte Lehmann’s farewell 
recital in New York). The inevitable 
comparison places the Schwarzkopf voice 
ahead of even the beloved Lotte’s. Other 
Angel records featuring this remarkable 
singer offer Mozart Operatic Arias, a 
song recital with Gerald Moore at the 
piano, the Bach B Minor Mass and 
Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel, with 
Miss Schwarzkopf as the little girl. An 
album of Richard Strauss is also on 
the way 

The Angel operatic list had not been 
released when this department concen- 
trated on opera records recently, so it 
may now be added that the spectacular 
Maria Callas can be heard in such 
widely different roles as Elvira in Bel- 
lini’s I Puritani and the heroines of 
Donizetti's Lucia and Puccini’s Tosca. 
Giuseppe Di Stefano sings all the tenor 
parts; Tullio Serafin conducts the first 
two operas and Victor de Sabata, the 
third. Angel’s contributions to the re- 
cording of the actual theatre thus far 
consist of T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the 
Cathedral and Oscar Wilde’s The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest; the latter in- 
volves such players as John Gielgud, 
Dame Edith Evans, Pamela Brown and 
Celia Johnson 


Cantor and “Kate” 

On the lighter side there is a variety 
of new material representing the theatre 
as well as the screen. Capitol has 
brought out a 10-inch long-playing dis« 
containing the songs from Warner Broth- 
ers’ film, The Eddie Cantor Story; these 
are taken directly from the sound track, 
which features the comedian’s own voice 
and an orchestra conducted by Ray 
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Heindorf. The two sides include such 
Cantor hits as “Now’s the Time to Fall 
in Love,” “If You Knew Susie,” ‘Makin’ 
Whoopee,” “Ida! Sweet as Apple Ci- 
der” and a nostalgic “Baby” Medley. 
The M-G-M recording of the movie 
version of Kiss Me, Kate affords an 
interesting comparison with earlier discs 
of the stage production. Kathryn Gray- 
son now sings Patricia Morison’s num- 
bers (with a better voice but less 
venom); Ann Miller substitutes for Lisa 
Kirk, and Howard Keel does the swash- 
buckling job originally assigned to Alfred 
Drake. The music of Cole Porter is the 
common denominator which makes it all 
sound endlessly attractive and exciting. 
Another film concentrated in a single 
M-G-M record is The Joe Louis Story; 


for this George Bassman supplies most of | 


the music and conducts the orchestra, 
plus an effective theme song by Alec 


Wilder, “I'll Be Around.” 
New Sounds of 1954 


Last month’s review of novelties and | 


humorous material on wax might have 
included a reference to the so-called 
“Horrible Records” 
Omnibus Company 
slogan, 


with the sardonic 
“If it’s really a Horrible Record, 
it’s bound to be a Hit.” The first release 
(a 10-inch 78) has a definitely amusing 
side called New Sound” 
(which purports to be made by worms), 


“There’s a 


recorded by Tony Burello. Other horrors 


perpetrated by the Burello-Murray team 
have such titles as “Fish” (‘‘recorded in 
the Holland 
Room” and “Tambourine,” 
Anderson as the “singer.” (Can this be 
the sister of Broncho Billy Anderson of 
the silent screen? ) 


Far more 





put out by the BMI | 


Tunnel”), “Rats in My | 
with Leonna | 


conventional is RCA Vic- | 


tor’s “extended 45” disc of Risé Stevens | 


singing the compositions of Idabelle Fire- 
stone in celebration of the “Voice of Fire- 
stone” on the air; Howard Barlow is the 
conductor. Mention should also be made 
of a new Mercury Classic, 


Band Music, 


American | 
which includes some lively | 


folk dances by Broadway’s greatest or- 


chestrator, Robert Russell Bennett, and a 
quieter piece by Morton Gould. 


TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 


SCHOOL i STAGE 


Modern Acting Technique 
Radio—TV 





Stage—Screen 


Partial Scholarship assistance to 
Korean Veterans 


29 West 67th Street, New York, N.Y. 
senstninitt 7-5834 
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Ue BEES cc ea Reperaa ua ee 
THE pres, | perpen 


presents 


MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL 
by T. S. Eliot 


THE OLD VIC COMPANY and ROBERT DONAT 
Production by Robert Helpmann 


Philosopher-poet- professor Irwin Edman, reviewing Murder In The Cathedral 
in the Saturday Review: “It is hard to say which is the greater miracle, the 
performance or the recording of it. The printed page has a serious competitor 
and so has the stage.” 


Herald Tribune: “A model of what a recorded play should be.” 
Washington Post: “Will stand for years as a model of recorded theatre.” 


The Importance of being Earnest 
by Osear Wilde 
SIR JOHN GIELGUD and DAME EDITH EVANS 


John Worthing Sir John Gielgud Lady Bracknell Dame Edith Evans 

Algernon Roland Culver Gwendolen Pamela Brown 

Canon Chasuble Aubrey Mather Cecily Celia Johnson 
Miss Prism Jean Cadell 


Portrait of Oscar Wilde by Toulouse-Lautrec on the cover of the album. The booklet 
enclosed contains a facsimile of the 1895 program of the play, photographs of the 
original cast from The Sketch, the first review in the London Times, biographies and 
pictures of the Angel cast, and extensive quotations from the play. 


Factory-sealed Perfectionist Package with illustrated booklet—Each Play: $11.90 
Thrift Package—Each Play: $9.90 


Angel 


For complete catalogue, ask at your favorite record shop, or write: Dario Soria, President 


ELECTRIC & MUSICAL INDUSTRIES (U.S.) LTD. * 38 WEST 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 36 


BOWN ADAMS 
PROFESSIONAL STUDIO 


Is the only New York Acting 
Repertory School 


THAT PUTS MORE ACTORS 
ON THE STAGE EVERY WEEK 


than any other school in the country 


306 West 81 St., N.Y., 24 N.Y. 
TR 3-0870 


SUMMER THEATRE 
WORKSHOP 


8 Week Summer Session 


ACTING—SPEECH 
DANCE—PUBLIC STAGE 
APPEARANCE—RADIO 

TELEVISION 
Swimming—Recreation 


Ideal Living 
Accommodations 


GATEWAY 


Bellport, N. Y. 
BEliport 17-0290 


Private coaching plus experience 
developes the actor most. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
ef DRAMATIC ARTS 


Foremost Institution in America for Dra- 


STUDENT-ACTORS! 


Play Your First 
PROFESSIONAL ROLES 


at Canada's Loveliest 
Rustic Theatre 


Student-Actor scholarships are offered for 10- 
week periods, to play roles with top profes- 


matic Training. Thorough preparation for 
the Theatre, Radio, Television, Teaching 
and Directing. 


New home offers ofessional equipment 











including 900 seat theatre, rehearsal halls, 
studios and classrooms. 


Seniors gain practical experience through 
public performances on Broadway. Ad- 
visory Committee on successful graduates. 
Founded 1884. Approved for the training of 
Veterans. Catalog. 


APPLY NOW FOR APRIL CLASS 


Room 142, 245 West 52nd St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


sionals in our seventh season, opening APRIL 
17th, 1954. YOU "EARN WHILE YOU LEARN.’ 
Students accepted are paid living allowance 
while in attendance. Please do not apply un- 
less ey have studied Theatre and are ready 
for the professional stage. This is an “interne- 
ship’ with one of Canada's best companies 
All applications carefully screened. 


Write: JACK BLACKLOCK, Director, 
NIAGARA BARN THEATRE, 
STONEY CREEK, ONTARIO 

(Theatre is 4 miles from Hamilton, Ont., 

pop. 250,000) 
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Theatre Arts 


THE ACTOR’S WAYS AND MEANS 
by Michael Redgrave 


One of the few modern actors “to 
have touched greatness,” as the 
London Times has said, Michael 
Redgrave is also one of the most 
articulate. And he goes into the 
whys and wherefores of an actor's 
magic in these scintillating discus- 
sions, revised from his Rockefeller 
lectures at Bristol University last 
year, with a sense of wonderment 
as well as a ruthless curiosity, en- 
lightening both actor and playgoer. 
With twenty-seven photographs of 
Mr. Redgrave in almost that num- 
ber of roles $3.00 


LIVING SHAKESPEARE THEATRE 
IN STRIKING PHOTOGRAPHS 


Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1951-1953 


Covering the last three years at 
the Stratferd-upon-Avon Memorial 
Theatre, this handsome book con- 
tains from five to cighteen action 
pictures of each of fourteen of 
Shakespeare's plays (plus Jonson’s 
Volpone). Angus McBean's rightly 
famous camera catches important 
moments, full sets and characteriza- 
tions, by such gifted actors as Sir 
Ralph Richardson, Michael Red- 
grave, Margaret Leighton and Peggy 
Ashcroft, to recreate visually the 
plays themselves. 


Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1948-1950 


The three preceding years are pic- 
tured by the same camera and with 
the sre focus on the plays them- 
selves, featuring Diana Wynyard, 
Sir John Gielgud aad many others. 
With forewords by Ivor Brown and 
Anthony Quayle. $4.50 


Theatre Arts Books also publishes 
SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORIES AT 
STRATFORD 1951 by J. Dover 
Wilson and T. C. Worsley $4.50 


Complete prospectus on request 


Please ‘send the above checked books. 
For which I enclose 

Name 

Address 


City Zone State 


Theatre Arts Books | 


New York 14 


224 West 4th Street 
10 








Box, Pit and Gallery, Stage and Society 
im Johnson's London, by James J. Lynch 
(University of California Press). 


_— the period between 1737 and 
1777, the author has compiled a vast 
amount of information about the eight- 
eenth century London stage. There were 
but two licensed theatres in London dur- 
ing this time: the Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden; and a large part of the 
book concerns itself with the listing of 
plays presented there. The plays are 
listed, divided into categories, and quali- 
fied as to success and importance. On 
this solid, even ponderous, base, the 
author then explains the professional 
conditions that existed and makes an at- 
tempt to describe the changing appetites 
of the audience. 

This period of the English stage seems 
remarkable for two facts: There was 
very little production of new plays (only 
two or three a year were presented, on 
the average, and, except for the plays of 
the younger Sheridan, were increasingly 
inferior in quality) ; and it was the actor 
rather than the playwright or producer 
who dominated. 


The Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
were in active competition, and each had 
its regular company of actors. For these 
repertory companies, twenty perform- 
ances in a season of any one bill meant 
it was highly favored by theatre-lovers. 
Shakespeare was the foundation stone of 
the stage during this entire time. Not 
only did the production of Shakespeare 
make up about a third of the bills, but 
innumerable reworkings of his plays, re- 
written and retitled, were presented. 
Revivals of plays of the Restoration and 
of the “new” plays which won favor 
filled out the season. 

While the theatre was an important 
part of the social sphere, with a devoted 
audience which knew every nuance of 
style and interpretation of its favorite 
actors, it is obvious that this was a lim- 
ited audience—limited in number, that 
is. Lacking greatness in its playwrights, 
it was happy in the greatness of its 
actors. The importance of the actors 
drew the audiences—the repertoire was 
largely governed by their dictates. Actors 
had “possession of parts,” which meant 
that only this particular actor could play 
Macbeth, only that one could appear as 
Juliet. About the only way a new mem- 
ber of the acting company could get any- 
where, short of the death or retirement 
of the leading players, was by creating a 
new part in a new play. Obviously, the 
power of these leading actors as well as 
the paucity of fine new plays had some- 
thing to do with the infrequency of new 
productions 


The mid-eighteenth century was the 
time of the triumphant building of the 
British Empire, and with it, the creation 
of a wealthy middle class which began to 
effect the morality and the quality of 
the stage. Coincidentally, the steady 
descent of the stage seems to have been 
accelerated, until by the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, cheap melodrama 
and sentimentality were pushing Shake- 
speare and his imitators off the stage. 

There is much that is interesting in 
this book, although the author, at all 
times readable, contributes little that is 
flavorous in his careful examination. One 
most interesting piece of information is 
that which traces the acting tradition of 
Hamlet from Shakespeare right down to 
the nineteenth-century performances of 
such actors as Forbes-Robertson. Sir Wil- 
liam Devenant had seen in his youth 
performances by an actor named Taylor, 
who had been taught by Shakespeare 
himself, Sir William, a late-seventeenth- 
century dramatist, remembered the de- 
tails of interpretation well and taught it 
to Betterton, and this interpretation was 
carried on by succeeding generations of 
Hamlets—Wilks, Milward, Garrick, Sher- 
idan, Barry, Smith, Henderson, straight 
through to the early years of our own 
century. Sir William also performed this 
historical service for many other plays 
by Shakespeare. He was a manager as 
well as a dramatist, and in his person 
represents a living link to Shakespeare. 

—Herman Shumlin 
(Mr. Shumlin is a leading Broadway 
producer.) 


Drama from Ibsen to Eliot, by Raymond 
Williams (Oxford). 


Book bearing such a title would 
A seem to many people, including this 
reviewer, to denote a severe downward 
curve in the development of the drama. 
Not so, however, to the author, Ray- 
mond Williams of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; and since he defends his some- 
what startling ideas in scholarly English 
and with evidence of much research, he 
is entitled to our careful consideration 
no matter how forcefully we may dissent 
from his conclusions. 


His evaluation of the intermediate 
dramatists from Ibsen to Eliot seems 
mainly an attempt to belittle Shaw, and 
his airy dismissal of Widowers’ Houses 
as “crude intrigue melodrama” is not 
supported hy the undersigned, who, hav- 
ing played in it many times in the 
Horniman Repertory Theatre of Man- 
chester, regards it as one of the most 
amusing of G. B. S.’s blasts in play form. 

The effort to prove Eliot a superior 
dramatist to Shaw would undoubtedly be 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOKS 


The Best in Literature... 


Written while the author 
hid from the Nazis 
in Holland, it is 
at once a remarkably 
sensitive record of 

5 adolescence and an 
eloquent testimony to the 
strength of the human spirit 
List price 3.00 


Members Pay 1.89 


In this illuminating 

study, one of America's 
Outstanding anthropologists 
focuses her attention 

on the relationship 

of the sexes 

in our changing world. 


List price 5.00 
Members Pay 1.89 


The major psychoanalytic 
theories from Freud, Adler, and 
Jung to the present are here 
© set forth in a new and 

unifying way. The work 
also includes the great 

wuuan Oedipus trilogy of Sophocles. 
List price 5.00 
Members Pay 1.89 


In their own words, 
thirty-three eminent 
physicians tell of their 
personal experiences with 
shattering mental and 
physical iliness and 

how they have come 

to terms with it. 


List price 3.95 


Presented for the first 
time in English, “The 
publication of this 

novel is an act of justice 
long delayed . . . @ maior 
contribution to 

American literature.” 


—New York Times 


List price 3.50 
Members Poy 1.89 


In this wonderfully warm 
volume of recollections, 


America's beloved humorist 


Members Pay 1.89 


conjures up the magic 
land of his youth, 


List price 3.50 
Members Pay 1.89 


Man's religious beliefs brilliantly 
examined trom a naturalistic 


point of 


view. This encyclopedic 


study has been ranked with 


Frazer's 
List pric 


Golden Bough. 
¢ 5.00 


Members Pay 1.89 


The most comprehensive 
study ever made of the 
sexual behavior of 

human beings and animals, 
based on a detailed 
analysis of the 

sexual patterns of 190 
contemporary societies. 


List price 4.50 
Members Pay 1.89 


At only *1.89 regardless of list price... 


The notable books pictured and listed on this page are a sampling of 


the many distinguished volumes available to you, now, as a me 


mber of 


the Book Find Club—and as you will note, although the publishers’ list 


prices range up to $6.00, as a member of the Club you pay only $ 
volume. Actually, this represents an average saving of more than 
the books you buy—and you buy only the books you want. 


1.89 per 
50% on 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
BONUS OFFER 


And now as your introduction to the Book Find Club you 
may select any two books from those pictured or listed on 
this page —one as your Introductory Bonus Book and the 
other as your first selection. You can thus receive UP TO 
$12.00 RETAIL COST OF BOOKS FOR ONLY $1.89. 


It costs you nothing to belong to the Book Find Club. You 
pay only for the books you want and you may take as few 
as four (from the more than 25 offered) in the entire mem- 
bership year. Since it is almost certain that you will read 
at least four Book Find Club selections during the year 
anyway, why not get them from the Club at the tremendous 
savings we are able to effect through our large printing 
orders. 


FILL OUT THE COUPON AND MAIL 
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This large volume 
contains all the novels 
and a selection of the 
finest short stories 

of one of America’s 
most perceptive writers. 
List price 5.00 
Members Pay 1.89 


A compassionate novel 
about a Southern town 
and four young women 

who pursue love and defy 
convention in their quest 
for self-fulfillment. 

List price 3,50 


Members Pay 1.89 


Sub-titled “The Inner Experience 

of a Psychoanalyst,"’ Dr. Reik’s book 
> has been favorably compared with 

Freud's Interpretation of Dreams. 

List price 6.00 

Members Pay 1.89 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB, c/o Theatre Arts Magazine, 130W.56St., NY.19,N.Y. 


Please enroll me as a member and send me the Introductory Bonus 


Book and first selection | have 


indicated. | am also to receive each 


month the Club’‘s literary magazine, the Book Find News. | understand 


PRICE OF ONLY $1.89 A BOOK 


may cancel my membership at any time a 


occept as few as 4 books a yeor at the SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP 


(plus 24¢ postage and handling) and 


is purchasing 4 selections 


(Check any two of the books listed below, one as your Introductory 
Bonus, the other os your first selection.) 


“) THE THURBER ALBUM 
EPITAPH OF A SMALL WINNER 
ANNE FRANK: Diery of « Young 6 
LAMENT FOR FOUR VIRGINS 
WHEN DOCTORS ARE PATIENTS 
A LAND 
MAIN STREAM OF MATHEMATICS 
PATTERNS OF SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 
WHERE WINTER NEVER COMES 


GEWETICS AND THE RACES OF MAN 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


city_ 


MALE AND FEMALE 
OEDIPUS—MYTH AND COMPLEX 
LISTENING WITH THE THIRD EAR 
MATHEMATICS end the IMAGINATION 
MEANING OF EVOLUTION 
BALLAD OF THE SAD CAFE 
RISE OF SCIENTIFIC PHILOSOPHY 
EVOLUTION OF PHYSICS 
THE AMERICAN MIND 

[| MAN AND HIS GUDS 


Please print 


ZONE STATE___ 


(Prices slightly higher in Canedo) 





repudiated were it possible to take a 
DRAMA BOOK SHOP referendum on the subject among aver- Q 
ject among Aw nner, 
HAUNTED HEROES OF EUGENE age playgoers q 
O'NEILL —Clarence Derwent How to Make ~ 
new. oe TODAY 6.75 | (Mr. Derwent is a veteran actor and 3 
J. C. Ssente 3.00 | president of the American National a Good Movie 
: . t Theatre and Academy.) 
WORLD THEATRE IN PICTURES y onan bud et! 
Tom Prideaux 7.50 aac y 9 . 
THEATRE PICTORIAL The Flowers of Friendship: Letters writ- \rw lant 
-. Freud, Macgowan & | ten to Gertrude Stein, Edited by Donald \ 
olnitz 10.00 


Gallup (Knopps). 
THE DERWENT STORY fee as FILM and the 
Clarence Derwent 5.00 5 ep BOOK gives the reader the feeling 
NOEL COWARD SONGBOOK 7.50 of an exciting four-hour roller coaster DIR ECTOR 
48 W. Sind St.. New York 19, N. Y | ride, propelled over the ups and downs by Don Livingston $4.50 


> arts z artists > twentieth , 
of the arts and artists of the entieth Mr. Livingston, an experienced 


century. The book is a collection of let- | Director of more than 60 films, tells 
ters written to Gertrude Stein between you how the professional gets the 


LONDON'S 1895 and 1946. The comments of Miss best results from his actors and 


equipment. You'll learn, for in- 


LEADING Stein's correspondents on her literary anes 


abilities range from J. C. Squire’s tart, 
PRODUCTIONS “Mr. J. S. Squire very much regrets that * How to achieve good composi- 


H " ° were 6 ; tty 
are reviewed he doesn’t understand Miss Stein’s . . . tion and continuity 


and pictorially presented in ay : . : . 
pictorially presented in stories,” to Lindley Hubbell’s belief that How to coordinate the three 


THEATRE WORLD Miss Stein and James Somes were “the | major elements of movie produc- 
: . . > . ” tion 


only two creative writers in English. 
30c per month The letters, though, are more important How to eliminate unnecessary 
Obtainable from any branch of for the place they secure for Miss Stein yo = er eT 
The American News Company, Inc. as one of the most powerful people in Pe ee 
Yearly subscription, price $3.00, the development of the arts in this sf gow want ap welen, groduse, oF —_ 
should be sent to: century for any criticism of her own ones, gant Saw much a Biaetical bel q 


his book. F ON PROVAL 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY works send a postcard to nai 


131 VARICK STREET The people who wrote to her included 
New York 13, N.Y., U.S.A. Picasso, Matisse, Marsden Hartley, Juan The Macmillan Coa. 
——— |_ Gris, Pavel Tchelitchew, Carl Van Vech- Box HT3, 60 Fifth Ave., New York || 

0 | ten, Sherwood Anderson, Thornton 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE i | fiers sige Agence 





Send for { i 19 or encouraged by her. Their acknowl- | 

Sen . 3e : 

. ~~ pete of new 1953-54 edgement of her help and understanding BROADWAY ANGELS 
atasogne is either stated or written between the y 


Amon, new releases handled by 
Dramatists Play Service are: 


VENUS OBSERVED * ONE BRIGHT DAY 
* THE CHASE * FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 
* IN ANY LANGUAGE © MA. PICKWICK 
* BAREFOOT IN ATHENS * THE SHRIKE 
* THE COUNTRY GIRL * THE CRUCIBLE 


lines of their letters. Also written be- C 
tween the lines are hints of personal IN » 
tragedies and complicated emotions, as | 
in Fitzgerald’s, “It meant so much to | Common Stock 
Zelda, giving her a tangible sense of her Price 50c a Share 
own existence, for you to have liked two 


of her pictures enough to want to own Consult your broker or write or 


them”; or Bravig Imb’s, “Losing friends ||]} phone for an offering circular to 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. is a sad matter to me as I have so few 
14 East 38th Street, New York 16 of them, and to lose such friends as you BROADWAY ANGELS, INC. 
cit tn tt ft ne and Alice have been, is doubly hard.” 29 W. 65th St., New York 23 
—Harvey S. Ginsberg TRafalgar 4-1815 














JAPANESE THEATRE 


IN HIGHLIGHT _  Feagin School 
Noh-Bunraku-Kabuki . 
A Pictorial Commentary with of Drama & Radio 
54 Photographs 39th Year ) gets you old-fash- 
By Francis Haar—Text by Earle Ernst | An intensive course of study designed for ioned value at 
$3.75 training the individual in preparation for - New York's 1200- 


. . expertly selected, edited and angina taga tia J 
eid highlights of the three great © STAGE © TELEVISION mg rg a 


classic theatre arts of «wv . Es ® SCREEN ® RADIO Si lef 66° Doubles - 
—Faubion Sowers = ingle from § ouble from 
Clip and send with remittance F CURE ASVERRANOES All Rooms With Bath 


NAME 2 FEBRUARY TERM 
on 


ADORESS |= Courses in Diction, Public Speaking, Poise, Day 
HOTEL 


& Eve. Also Teen-Age & Children's Dept. Cat. T 
JOHN PAUL STACK, GENERAL MANAGER 
353 WEST S7th STREET, NEW YORK 19, WN. Y. 


city STATE = ROCKEFELLER CENTER—Radio City 
CHARLES E. TUTTLE CO = $30 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y., Tel. CO 5-0926 


RUTLAND, VERMONT le 
MH 


> nit 





Retail 
Price 
$750 


in Publisher's 
Edition 


The late Gertrude 
Lawrence in ‘‘Pygmalion.” 


The fabulous Tallu- 
lah Bankhead in 
“The Skin of Our 
Teeth."’ 


Beatrice Lillie in a 
skit from ‘‘At Home 
Abroad.” 


Laurence Olivier and 
Vivien Leigh in “‘Ro- 
meo and Juliet.’’ 


A magnificent theatre album, presenting 
the greatest array of stars ever assembled in 
one big volume 


GREAT STARS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN STAGE 


By DANIEL BLUM 
Author of “A Pictorial History of the American Theater” 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE VOLUME, OVER A FOOT 
HIGH - NEARLY 2000 PHOTOS - ALMOST 300 PAGES 


Recall All Your Glorious Theatre Memories! 


VERY theatre lover will be fascinated by this ex- 
ceptionally beautiful volume. All your glorious 


Alfred Lunt as he 
appeared in ‘The 
Pirate."’ 


theatre memories will come alive as you browse through 
the nearly 2000 photographs of over 150 famous 


stars. You'll see all the ‘‘greats’ 


from Maude Adams 


and the Barrymores to Lawrence Olivier and Tallulah 
Bankhead—in full page portraits, as weil as in scenes 
from memorable plays. You see them grow from “un- 
knowns” to stars. In addition, there is a biographical 


sketch of each personality. 


You'll treasure this wonderful album for a lifetime. 
And now this $7.50 volume is yours FREE with mem- 
bership in The Fireside Theatre! 


Members of the Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages: 


HE Fireside Theatre brings you the FULL 
TEXT of the very newest stage successes, 
each in a handsome volume. During the past 
season members have received such plays as The 
King and |, Point of No Return, The Four Post- 
er, The Moon Is Blue and other outstanding huts. 


Enhances Your Appreciation of The Theatre: 
You will know the new plays intimately, scene 
by scene; savor their full richness; re-read them 
at your leisure; discuss them with authority; 
build a handsome lifetime theatre library. 


Proven Hits: You are offered plays praised by 
critics and public. You receive them as soon as 
possible after opening night—to read, enjoy 
and discuss while everyone is still talking about 
them. 


You Decide Which Plays You Want: Members re- 
ceive a free subscription to “Curtain Time,” an 
informative and entertaining play-review. It 
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describes each selection in advance—so that you 
may decide whether or not you want it. You 
need accept only four selections a year. The cost 
is only $1.89, plus few cents shipping charges 
—less than the price of a balcony seat. The vol- 
umes are beautifully bound; and soon grow into 
an impressive library you will be proud to own. 


Enthusiastic Endorsements: Noel Coward, Kath- 
erine Cornell, Peggy Wood, John Mason Brown, 
the late Gertrude Lawrence, and other theatre 
celebrities have highly commended the Fireside 
Theatre. “A wonderful idea,’ says Roland 
Young. “It will bring new delight to thousands.” 
No Money Meed Be Sent: The coupon will bring 
you—/ree—the large $7.50 volume, Great Stars 
of The American Stage, together with your first 
selection. If not delighted, return both books 
in 10 days and your membership will be can- 
celled. The Fireside Theatre, Dept. TA-2, 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Helen Hayes in her 
early smash suc- 
cess, ‘‘Coquette.”’ 


— 
THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-2 cs 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me—for 10 days’ FREE EXAM- 
INATION—the brand-new “Great Stars of the 
American Stage,’’ together with my first selec- 
tion, and enroll me as a member of The Fireside 
Theatre. If I return both books within 10 days 
you will cancel my membership. If I keep them, 
I will pay only $1.89 (plus shipping charges) for 
both books. You wil! send me ‘Curtain Time’’ 
in advance of each new play selection. I will 
keep G eat Stars of the American Stage” as 
a FREE Gift, and take at least three more plays 
at the same low Club price from the twelve or 
more which you will offer as soon after they 
open on Broadway as possible 


BEGGING cccscsscsesocsssscnsemnsnssnsesees . 
(Please Print Plainly) 


BNE NO. ..cccccereeee 


Zone No 
City ecemmabenaaies (if any) State " 
Same offer in Canada—Address 105 Bond St., 
Toronto) Offer good only in U.S. and Canada 



































































































































































































































































































offstage . 


soprano whose previous Broadway) 


appearances have been 


erat 
in the 
Pink 


dienne 


/ 





Missed Bet 


It was during the New York news 
paper strike that Michael Todd missed 
a golden opportunity to live up to a 
A few 


weeks before the strike, Todd had an- 


particularly grandiose statement 


nounced his departure from the Broad- 
way production scene to devote himself 
to the making of films in the new Todd 
A-O process. Since it is beyond Todd to 
simply pack up and leave quietly, he 
spiced his going by remarking that he 
would not return to theatrical produc- 
tion until the time came when he no 
longer would have to wait up on opening 


night to read his notices 


If he had moved quickly, he might 
have made this threat come true by cut- 
ting himself in as a coproducer of 


Kismet, a musical show which suffered 
the unique distinction of being the only 
show in Broadway history to undergo a 
New York 


viewed by New York newspapers. There 


opening without being re- 


weren't any notices to wait up for 


Brass Menagerie 


The smell of grease paint is just too 


much for some people, especially if 


they're animals 


Take the goat in The Teahouse of the 
August Moon. This is a great goat role 
laughs, pathos and a chance to give the 
audience the right profile all the time 


you're on stage. It's one of the juiciest 
whole goat repertoire, and 


that has it. But the 


parts in the 
lucky 


incumbent 


it's a goat 


doesn't seem to appreciate 
this. He has been hamming it up, adding 
bits of business here and there and step- 
ping on his own laughs so much that the 
management has taken the precaution of 
hiring an understudy. The understudy is 
on hand just in case the present goat 
goes too far and starts looking for ap- 
plause on his entrance. A goat that miiks 


people would be too un-American 


\4 


Brenaa Lewis 


is trying a change 


lights 
for this show, 


Sigmund Ron berg last 


Metropolitan Opera 


strictly op- 
of pace 
Girl in 








musical The 








She has turned come- 








which is set 






core 


Or take 


was in The King and I for a brief time 


Sam, the 


Siamese cat who 


Sam got his chance a few months ago 
when it was decided to get a legitimat 
But his 


because he 


touch of old Siam in the show 
chance didn’t last long was 
under the impression that he was playing 
the title Such back 


role. temperament 


stage! 


As in 


get all mixed up for stage animals. On 


real life, justice and injustice 
one hand, you have Sam and the goat in 
a pair of guaranteed hits, and all they 
do is make trouble for themselves. On 
the other hand, Sassy, Diana Herbert's 
miniature French poodle, took her recent 
Corridor very 
comported herself both on 
off like a perfect bitch 


what was her reward? The show closed 


role in The Ladies of the 
seriously, 
stage and and 
\ thing like that shouldn’t happen to 


4 well, to an actress 


Obstacle Course 


Walter |} 
New York 
Herald Tribune, unless you happen to 
think of foolhardy first 


Dauntless is the word for 


Kerr, drama critic of the 


In any event it was Kerr who, during 
the recent New York newspaper strike 
lugged before 
microphones and television cameras that 


when critics were being 


the public might be enlightened, ven- 
tured to read his dim view of Kismet on 
Dave Garroway's “Today” telecast while 
the musical’s producer, Charles Lederer, 
was sitting beside him. Lederer did not 
take Kerr's criticism with especially good 
grace nor did Kerr take Lederer’s criti- 
better 
Because of the repetitious struc- 


cism of his criticism with any 
grace 
ture of the Garroway show, Kerr had to 
read his review more than once and cross 
than once and cross 


swords with Lederer after each reading 


his review more 












































BRUNO 


A few days after this experience, Ker 
was faced with the problem of reviewing 
John Murray 


show to which his wife, Jean Kerr, con- 


Anderson's Almanac, a 


tributed several sketches. This is a 
dilemma before which lesser souls would 
have quailed and pleaded a sudden in 
disposition, but the critic solved it quits 
forthrightly. He not only took a dim 
view of Almanac but he took pains to 
point out, in referring to it as “passabk 
entertainment,” that there was probably 
“no worse thing to say about a show 

Furthermore he hailed a sketch by Lauri 


Wylie as being the best one in the show 


These, however, were mere warm-ups 
for the next scrape that Kerr is planning 
for himself. It is his notion to offer 
himself to his fellow members of the 
Critics’ Circle as the director of a play 
called The King of Hearts, which has 
been written by his wife and Eleanor 
Brooke. If he can bring himself to take 
a dim view of this production when he 
reviews it—and it is to be assumed that 
he will review it-—he will have achieved 
a pinnacle of objectivity to which even 
Shipwreck Kelly, the old flagpole sitter, 


could scarcely aspire 


No News Was Good News 
The strike has 


ceded into the past, but at least one of 


newspaper now rt 
its effects may linger on to work a pro 
found change in the manner of promo- 
Broadway Tradi- 
these their 


public primarily through the newspapers 


tion of productions. 


tionally, shows have wooed 
But faced with no newspapers, Kismet’s 
promotional genii switched their ammu 
they 


utilized both a sponsored plug and re- 


nition to radio and _ television 
views by air-wave philosophers. The fact 
that Walter F. Kerr, a personality with 
whom television gazers are not on inti 


mate terms, put the show on the pan on 
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the Garroway program did not seem to but rather to use the ad as the base of nothing at all to the theatre. In twenty- 
cut half as much ice as Steve Allen’s action. The ad he has in mind is a re five years, radio has made only two 
paid-for praise or Dorothy and Dick's cent full-page newspaper effusion headed, irtistic contvibitions to the theatre: nar- 
voluntary enthusiasm, for Kismet made The Big Squeeze.” in which the movies ration and sound effects 

a record financial haul in its first two were extolled for providing a dream 


“ ° dith Ff lyn, 3 3 »_of S )d; 
days at the Ziegfeld world to which we harried everyday Judith Evel) a native of South Da 


oti swroblem of being an 
citizens of the real world can escape. It kota, on the problems o lhe 


Question If newspaper criticism : ' 
; is Coe’s notion to produce a satire based ictress in this country You just don't 


which eventually gave the show a 


a on the ideas presented in the ad vet enough to do to be a rounded actress 
divided official welcome, had been avail- F 


: In New York you're stuck in a rut. I 
able as usual, would this immediate It’s all very well for Coe to start with 


cant get a comedy sent to me except by 
public reaction have occurred ? satire, but the next obvious step is a 


, ly t i Europeans. I did play nine months in 
. seript seriously a8Scea On all adc, preter 
Answer: Well I I 


Stale f the Union on tour, but I've 
ibly one of the sponsor's ads 


Question Did television and radio , never done a comedy in New York and 
Phe ‘Lucky Strike Playhouse’ presents 


LSMFT, adapted for television from the 


build this fire under the public ? how | want one 


Answer That's what the people buy advertisement of the same name for th ta are m working in Hoboken 
ne tickets said clearette of a picture illed Waterfront It’s 


Question: Why did it take a news Vhis ibout what's in the headlines. We use 


would be running dangerously 
paper strike to wake up the theatre to close to the edge of artistic incest one star and what the movies call un- 


the potential audience that can be moved knowns. What are they? They're not 


Trippingly Off the Tongue inknowns to their mothers or the public 


Just to casting directors 


to action by these means? 


Answer Well, vou know how the Ernest Martin, a producer who has 


theatre is been associated with only three shows 


Where's Charley?, Guys and Dolls and 
Television, 1984? Can-Can 


Fun Is Fun 
SS a ee ee Ce ae a The skeletons in the Metropolitan 


‘ : Opera's . bal : ‘ a 
atre being an invalid shocks me. I don’t pera’s closet are probably at least as 


Having adapted practically everything | } I . 
know what that means. There now seems numerous and eyebrow-raising as thos 


else in sight to feed its voracious dra | , , f 
to be a great appetite for the theatre on claimed Dy any theatre on this side o 


the part of the public I think it’s a the Atlantic. And we have just unearthed 


matic maw, television is now turning to 


what-—-on the surface seems the least : 
heavenly busine ss inew one The Met has hee Nn harboring 


likely of all sources of inspiration: adver 
‘ P - I as n ts ranks the leading Groucho Marx 


tisements. True, the current idea of Fred Howard Teichmann, veteran television ' 
pa : mpersonator of Sunbury, Pennsylvania 

Coe, producer of the Phileo-Goodyear ind radio writer who collaborated with 

Television Playhouse,” is not to adapt George S. Kaufman on The Solid Gold This distressing backeround for a 


in ad into a one-hour dramatic script Cadillac Television can contribute M tropolitan lurminar carn to light 


udith Anderson returned to Broadway in Jane Bowles’: Ingrid Bergman, who has portrayed Joan of Are both on 
A 


In the Summer House, cast as a neurosis-ridden widou stage and screen, recently spoke the role in the )peratie 
who seeks escape from her problem daughter. In this version, Joan of Are at the Stake, at the San Carlo 
rehearsal scene Don Mayo is her fiancé and Elizabeth Theatre in Naples. Her husband, Roberto Rossellini 


Ross (foreground) is the problem child (right), directed the Claudel-Honegger work 
g g & 


DARBY, GRAPHIC HOUSE 


EILEEN 


MELDOLESI 
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when soprano Brenda Lewis (Die Fleder- 
maus, La Bohéme) undertook to back up 
her claim that—despite her career in 
opera—she is really a very funny girl, a 
claim which she presented so effectively 
to producer Shepard Traube that he 
gave her the female comedy lead in the 
incoming musical, The Girl in Pink 


Tights. 


There was, Miss Lewis has admitted, 
a rather lengthy period after she left her 
Marxian successes at the costume parties 
of Sunbury when she presented an ex- 
ceedingly solemn front: pre-med student 
at Penn State, apprenticeship with the 
Philadelphia Opera Company, acclaim 
with the New York City Opera Com- 
pany and the Metropolitan, and Broad- 
way appearances in Regina and The 
Rape of Lucrece. Then last summer she 
undertook the Ethel Merman role in 
Call Me Madam at Hyannis, Massa- 
chusetts. 


“Suddenly,” Miss Lewis says, “I found 
out what entertainment is. I got a sense 
of people enjoying themselves. For the 
first time on a stage, I felt the gaiety 
that some people feel at a big, happy 
party.” 


In opera, she explained, most singers 
can’t be conscious of audience enjoy- 
ment. A singer has to think constantly 
of her function and her position. 


“You're always aware that you have 
a high note coming and that if this high 
note isn’t produced correctly, some un- 
printable character is going to write that 
you missed the note, and consequently 
your whole performance was no good.” 


Miss Lewis is further shut off from 
her operatic audiences by the fact that 
she is so nearsighted that she rarely sees 
the conductor, much less the audience. In 
the intimacy of the Hyannis music tent, 
she both saw and heard people enjoying 
her performance for the first time. 
Buoyed by this heady experience, Miss 
Lewis informed producer Traube that 
she was 


prepared to be funny on 


Broadway. 


“He was nice and polite and skepti- 
cal,” she reports. 


But after she had read for him, throw- 
ing in a few choruses of June Is Bustin’ 
Out All Over in case he wanted to start 
any arguments about her voice, he re- 
mained only nice and polite, and signed 
her for the role. 


For her Broadway debut as a comic, 
Miss Lewis has been going to a gym and 
has lost five pounds, although she is 
modishly slim even at opera weight. 


“T have a feeling I’m going to end up 
in some pink tights,” she says, “and I 
want to be ready. I don’t want to look 
buxom or diva-ish.” 


lo 


Theatre Match Lighter 


Of all the fools in Christendom, 

I hate the most that stupid bum 
Who, with a match or lighter flame, 
Scans his program for a name. 
When lights are up he never tries 
To use his pyromantic eyes; 

But always waits until it’s dark 

To fumble ’round with lethal spark. 
To arms, oh patient Broadway folk, 
This goon is really not a joke; 
Unless he’s curbed by public ire— 
He’s bound to start a tragic fire. 


—-Tom Weatherly 


Hard Time 


Joan Tetzel, who experienced long 
and happy runs in I Remember Mama 
in New York and in the London (or 
long-run) version of The Little Hut, is 
back from a stay in England which was 
even longer than the run of The Little 
Hut. She looks very beautiful and very 
healthy. We mention this by way of 
trotting out some evidence that the mak- 
ing of movies is not necessarily as safe 
and sane as some people think nor, on 
the other hand, is it necessarily fatal. 


Miss Tetzel’s new film is Hell Below 
Zero, which was made in England for 
Columbia Pictures. That is, part of it 
was made in England. Most of the action 
takes place in the Antarctic, so the back- 
ground shots were made in that chill 
region. Naturally, no one as lovely as 
Miss Tetzel would be asked to emote 
under such cool conditions. Her scenes 
were shot in the cozy confines of Pine- 
wood Studios outside London. 


“The day we. started shooting,” she 
reports, “we heard the first cuckoo. This 
is supposed to be very lucky.” 


Pinewood’s cuckoo, however, turned 
out to be unaware of this superstition. 
After a week of shooting, Alan Ladd, 
star of the picture, broke a finger play- 
ing football with one of his children, and 
production was held up while he 
mended. Then when work was startcd 
again, Miss Tetzel began to realize that 
she might have been happier if she had 
gone to the Antarctic. 


For a storm scene close-up in which 
she is supposed to be on a whaling boat, 
they put her on a rocker. They rocked 
her and blew snow at her all day. 


“I’m not a good sailor,” she admits 
“It made me sick.” 


Much of the action takes place under 
a dense fog. 


“They made the fog out of paraffin 
or something that stank horribly,” she 
reports. “It made me sick.” 

In another storm scene, she was cook- 
ing what was supposed to be a whale 


“It must have been dog,” Miss Tetzel 
recalls, paling. “It made me sick.” 


On another occasion she was to be 
hauled up the side of a whaling ship in 
a basket. Same reaction. 


Miss Tetzel, as we said, is back, look- 
ing very healthy, very beautiful. Very 
interested in television, she says 


Calculated Risk 


One of the more celebrated breaks in 
theatrical history may turn out to be the 
one in Mae West’s ankle. Followers of 
ankles will recall that Miss West had 
the misfortune to break one of hers in 
the early stages of what promised to be 
a successful revival of Diamond Lil in 
1949. Because Miss West was the un- 
qualified raison d’etre of Diamond Lil 
and since a broken ankle hampered one 
of her primary qualifications, the show 
could not go on without her, the cast 
was thrown out of work, producer Al 
Rosen lost both money and _ potential 
profit, and some of his backers became 
discouraged about putting further money 
into theatrical ventures. 


Feeling that this is not a healthy state 
of affairs, Actors’ Equity has gotten to- 
gether with a specialist in special risk 
insurance to develop four policies for the 
protection of performers, backers and 
producers. 


A Performer’s Nonperformance Policy, 
designed specifically for those playing in 
legitimate shows, protects the actor 
against loss of income resulting from 
performances missed because of illness or 
accidental injury. It pays the actor his 
net take-home pay as long as the dis- 
ability lasts, provided his show hasn’t 
closed meanwhile. For variety artists, a 
somewhat similar policy is available 
which covers loss of income resulting 
from missing performances which have 
been specifically contracted for. 


To cover a situation like the Diamond 
Lil incident, there is a Financial Inter- 
est Nonappearance Policy to protect the 
financial interest of the entire cast, 
choreographer, playwright, theatre owner 
and anyone else with a financial interest 
in a play against the loss of income be- 
cause the show goes dark temporarily or 
closes as the result of accident or illness 
to an insured star. And for the producer 
who is basing his hopes on the drawing 
power of a star, there is a Producer's 
Indemnity Contract designed to protect 
him in case the star he has engaged is 
disabled by accident or illness. 


All of this is undoubtedly a step in 
the right direction, but we note that, as 
usual, the one element in a show that 
has been overlooked is the audience. 
How about a policy that would protect 
a ticket buyer against drafts, inaudibility 
and strained neck? Or something cov- 
ering loss of reason from confrontation 
by too many turkeys? 
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The worried Hampden parents query the head- 
master about their boys’ disappearance. (Left to 
right: Brian Aherne, Ursula Jeans, Melville Cooper) 


November 18, 1953 
Forty-Eighth Street ‘Theatre 


Alfred de Liagre, Jr. and Roger L. Stevens production, 
in association with Henry Sherek, of a comedy in three 
acts by Roger MacDougall. Directed by Mr. de Liagre, 
designed by Donald Oenslager 


Tue Cast 
STELLA HAMPDEN 
MRS. HAMPDEN 
PETER HENDERSON 
WILLIAM SAXON 
SIR HAROLD COOKHAM 
JOHN HAMPDEN 


Ursula Jeans 
Margery Maude 
Murray Matheson 
Peter Pagan 
Arthur Marlowe 
Brian Aherne 


WALTERS John Moore 
DR. SKILLINGWORTH Melville Cooper 
MISS BETTS Marie Paxton 
PAXTON Rex Thompson 
DAVENTRY Roddy McDowall 
ANDREW DEESON Felix Deebank 
MOLLY Carroll Baker 
GEORGE Nicholas Howard 


The action takes place in and near London at the 
present time 





November 19 - December 12, 1953 
Broadhurst Theatre 


Domingo Blanco and J. G. Del Pozo production of The 
Spanish Theatre (El Teatro Espanol) in a repertory of 
the following plays 


Don Juan Tenorio (Don Juan the Lover) by Zorrilla 
El Alcalde de Zalamea (The Mayor of Zalamea), Calderon; 
La Vida es Sueiio (Life Is a Dream), Calderon; El Divino 
Impaciente (based on the life of St. Francis of Assisi), 
José Maria Peman; Reinar Despues de Morir (Rule After 
Death), Guevara; El Cardenal (The Cardinal), Parker; 
Letia al Fuego (Beat the Fire), Quintero Guillen; Cyrano 
de Bergerac, Rostand; La Pasion (passion play) 


For the average American theatregoer whose 
knowledge of Spanish is fragmentary, to use the 
word charitably, impressions of this three-week 
stand are apt to be something short of specific. 
Since generalizations seem to be in order, here 
are some of the more pertinent ones: 

The plays themselves—melodramas, comedies 
and a religious work—were marked by a greater 
range in content than were their manner of pre- 
sentation. 

The actors, led by the noted Alejandro Ulloa 
in his American debut, were all expert within the 
bounds of the declamatory style which dominated 
this repertory and—one gathers—the classical 
Spanish theatre. While there was a fairly wide 
variation in subject matter, the productions 
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ESCAPADE 





VANDAMM 


SPANISH THEATRE 





The theme of Roger MacDougall’s British 
comedy Escapade is that children, with their di- 
rectness and clarity of vision, are better than 
adults at handling some situations, the one here 
being world peace. While bellicose pacifist John 
Hampden is busy writing a peace manifesto, his 
three sons leave boarding school, “borrow” a 
plane and fly to Geneva as their plea for peace, 
on the theory that actions speak louder than 
words. 

The children, Icarus, who makes a gun as a 
“useful work” project, and Maximilian, who is as 
belligerent as his father, seem to be the freshest 
and most fascinating characters in the play. Un- 
fortunately, they remain offstage. Their reported 
words must speak for them, and we never see 
these remarkable lads in action 

Since the youngsters who do appear must 
demonstrate MacDougall’s theme, the adults of 
necessity come off second best. Ten-year-old Rex 
Thompson is a delight as a glib schoolboy and 
Roddy McDowall is equally good as a disciple of 
the philosophic Icarus. The ample talents of 
Brian Aherne and Ursula Jeans are confined to 
scenes of domestic bickering, but Melville Cooper 
scores for the adult team with his comic perform- 
ance as a stern headmaster of sour aspect 

Although hit-conscious Broadway patrons found 
it too mild for their taste, Escapade is a long-run 
London success, for it is the kind of genial, ram- 
bling comedy that provides a pleasant evening’s 
diversion for the British playgoer who pays no 
more to see a play than a movie. 


tended to emphasize the bravura aspects of acting 
The leading performers played their roles in these 
cloak-and-sword dramas to the hilt 

The staging was traditional and reminiscent of 
operatic productions which spotlight individual 
deliveries and actions at the expense of integrated 
and consistently animated stage pictures. This 
generally made for some grand moments in rather 
static productions 
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During the engagement mark- 
ing his American debut, 
Alejandro Ulloa played the 
role of Prince Segismundo in 
Calderon's classic La Vida es 
Sueno 
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KISMET 


December 3, 1953 
Ziegfeld Theatre 


Charles Lederer presentation of Edwin Lester’s pro- 
duction of a musical play in two acts and fourteen scenes; 
music from Alexander Borodin, adapted (with new 
lyrics) by Robert Wright and George Forrest; book by 
Charles Lederer and Luther Davis based on the play by 
Edward Knoblock; orchestral and choral arrangements 
by Arthur Kay; production directed by Albert Marre, 
dances and musical numbers staged by Jack Cole, settings 


A PEDDLER 

A SERVANT 

PRINCESS ZUBBEDIYA OF DAMASCUS 
AYAH TO ZUBBEDIYA 

PRINCE SAMARIS OF BANGALORE 
AYAH TO SAMARIS 

STREET WOMEN 


Earle MacVeigh 
Richard Vine 
Florence Lessing 
Lucy Andonian 
Beatrice Kraft 
Thelma Dare 

Jo Ann O'Connell 


and costumes designed by Lemuel 


Ayers, lighting by 


Peggy Clark, musical direction by Louis Adrian 


Tue Cast 


IMAM OF THE MOSQUE 
MUEZZINS 


DOORMAN 
FIRST BEGGAR 
SECOND BEGGAR 
THIRD BEGGAR 
DERVISHES 


OMAR 


A PUBLIC POET, LATER CALLED HAJJ 


MARSINAH, HIS DAUGHTER 
A MERCHANT 

HASSAN -BEN 

JAWAN 

STREET DANCERS 


AKBAR 

ASSIZ 

THE BANGLE MAN 
CHIEF POLICEMAN 
SECOND POLICEMAN 
THE WAZIR OF POLICE 
WAZIR'S GUARDS 


LALUME 
ATTENDANTS 


THE PRINCESSES OF ABABU 


THE CALIPH 
SLAVE GIRLS 


As a public poet, Alfred Drake 
leads a precarious existence in 
the musical version of Edward 
Knoblock’s play. This, how- 
ever, is definitely one of his 


better moments 


Photographs by FRED FEHI 


Richard Oneto 
Gerald Cardoni 
Kirby Smith 
Ralph Strane 
Louis Polacek 
Jack Mei Ling 
Earle MacVeigh 
Robert Lamont 
Rodolfo Silva 
Jack Dodds 
Marc Wilder 
Philip Coolidge 
Alfred Drake 
Doretta Morrow 
Kirby Smith 
Hal Hackett 
Truman Gaige 
Florence Lessing 
Ethel Martin 
Jack Dodds 
Marc Wilder 
Richard Oneto 
Tom Charlesworth 
Hal Hackett 
Henry Calvin 
Stephen Ferry 
Steve Reeves 
Joan Diener 
Mario Lamm 
John Weidemann 
Patricia Dunn 
Bonnie Evans 
Reiko Sato 
Richard Kiley 
Carol Ohmart 
Joyce Palmer 
Sandra Stahl 
Lila Jackson 


Lynne Stuart 
Earle MacVeigh 
Barbara Slate 
Neile Adams 
Jack Dodds 
Marc Wilder 
stincers: Gerald Cardoni, Robert Lamont, Richard Oneto, 
Louis Polacek, Kirby Smith, Ralph Strane, Richard Vine, 
George Yarick, Anita Coulter, Thelma Dare, Lila Jackson, 
Jo Ann O'Connell, Barbara Slate, Sandra Stahl, Lynne 
Stuart, Erica Twiford. 


PROSECUTOR 
THE WIDOW YUSSEF 
DIWAN DANCERS 


pancers: Neile Adams, Patricia Dale, Devra Kline, Ania 
Romaine, Vida Ann Solomon, Roberta Stevenson. 


The action of this “musical Arabian Night” takes place 
within a twenty-four-hour period in Bagdad. 


This musical version of Edward Knoblock’s 
1911 play is a big, plushy extravaganza composed 
in large measure of the baubles, bangles and 
beads about which the heroine sings, along with 
some Borodin. The Borodin in the musical score 
is considerably diluted, but the other items in the 
show’s makeup—the plot, handsome settings and 
especially the appetizing girls—resemble some- 
thing straight out of the Arabian Nights. Actu- 
ally, the vintage production originated on the 
West Coast, and there is something rather 
symbolic both in that and its Broadway locale. 
Florenz Ziegfeld would have found it a congenial 
tenant, and the sentiment will probably be shared 
by plenty of visiting firernen. The show looks 
like one of the best bets for the expense account 
trade in many seasons 


— 











The three Princesses of Ababu 
Bonnie Evans and Reiko Sato 
Dodds and Marc Wilder in 


liveliest dance routines 


Patricia Dunn, 
are joined by Jack 
of Jack 


some Cole’s 


¢? 


- ; . 
, pt 


an fie 3 


a ye ‘7 

Lemuel A yers’ settings and costumes are among the 
chief assets of Kismet Three of the prin ipals 
shown at right are Joan Diener, Alfred Drake and 


Henry Calvin 





The book, which follows the generai outline 
of the original, is something that needn’t detain 
us unduly. It doesn’t detain the energetic cast, 
and a good thing too, for essentially it’s standard 
operetta fare, full of swashbuckling and broad 
comedy. Most of this centers around Hajj, a 
public poet in the Vagabond King tradition whose 
fortunes have all the stability of a French pre- 
mier and who lives more by his wits than his 
pen. (An indication of this is contained in one 
of his self-descriptions, “always above honesty,” 
and one of his all too representative verses, “The 
eyebrows of fortune are arched in surprise, as- 
tounded that I should arise.”) The plot 
follows his rise in station from street beggar to 
court confidant within the span of twenty-four 
hours in old Bagdad. This cycle takes him in and 
out of 


anew 


innumerable scrapes, not to mention a 
harem or two, and also involves saving his daugh- 
ter Marsinah from a fate as one of the wives of 
the local police chieftain and preserving her for 
the caliph, who presumably practices his poly- 
gamy on a higher plane and who assuredly is a 
lot handsomer. 

Obviously all this, in Glorious Technicolor, 
could be a setting for Errol Flynn, Yvonne de 
Carlo and Peter Lorre. Fortunately Kismet has 
the services of such talented people as Alfred 
Drake (Hajj) 
Fairbanks or a Ferrer and sings as very few 
Doretta Morrow 
(Marsinah), who’s an asset both vocally and 
visually; Philip Coolidge and Henry Calvin, who 


do a couple of sound character acting jobs amid 


who sets a pace worthy of a 


Broadway performers can; 


the falderal; Joan Diener, the police chief's num- 


ber one woman (certainly woman enough for 
any ordinary man), who reveals some comedy 
talent along with her more obvious gifts; and a 
half dozen dancers who get the maximum from 
the sprightly routines which Jack Cole has pro- 
vided to keep the spectacle moving. Notable 
among these are Patricia Dunn, Bonnie Evans and 


Reiko Sato, whose stock has taken quite a jump 
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The weakest link in the 
chain is Richard Kiley, whose caliph seems pale 


with this production 


amid the florid surroundings. 

Cole’s dances are noteworthy not only in pro- 
viding verve that is beyond the power of the plot 
but also in escaping the limitation of a setup that 
The 
musicai adaptation and Robert 
Wright who provided a 
similar service for Song of Norway, working on 
In Kismet 
their debt to Borodin seems somewhat less clearly 
defined, though the hit song, “Stranger in Para- 
dise,” 


might imply a Minsky-type choreography 
lyrics are by 


and George Forrest, 


that occasion from the scores of Grieg 


from Prince Igor, is probably the most 
familiar melody that the Russian composer turned 
out. “Baubles, Bangles and Beads” is another 
effective tune which sounds reasonably authentic, 
but “Not Since Nineveh,” the best comedy num- 
ber, conceivably might shock the old boy. In 
general the music is best when it sticks closest 
to recognizable themes. It isn’t up to Song of 
Norway, but that, after all, leaves quite a safe 
margin for error 

Kismet can hardly be said to advance the art 
of modern musical plays to new frontiers; but 
within its own safe boundaries, it represents a 
highly diverting means for whiling away several 
hours. 


Doretta Morrow (center) is about to launch into 
her “Baubles 


moment in act one 


Bangles and Beads” this 
Music for Kismet is based on 


scores of Alexander Borodin 


> 


number at 
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November 25, 1953 
New York City Center 


THE SHRIKE 


New York City Theatre Company production of a 
drama by Joseph Kramm in three acts and fourteen 
scenes; Jean Dalrymple in charge of production; directed 
by Mr. Kramm and José Ferrer, setting and lighting by 
Howard Bay, costumes by Emeline Roche 


Tue Cast 


MISS CARDELL 
FLEMING 

MISS HANSEN 
DR. KRAMER 
PERKINS 
GROSSBERG 

DR. BARROW 
PATIENT 

ANN DOWNS 
JIM DOWNS 

DR. SCHLESINGER 
DON GREGORY 
SAM TAGER 
GEORGE O'BRIEN 
JOE MAJOR 
JOHN ANKORITIS 
FRANK CARLISLE 
WILLIAM SCHLOSS 
DR. BEL'".MAN 
MISS WINGATE 
HARRY DOWNS 
TOM BLAIR 
ATTENDANTS 


VISITORS 


Rica Martens 
Tom F. Reynolds 
Jane Buchanan 
Leonard Patrick 
Ellsworth Wright 
William Bush 
Isabel Bonner 
Vincent Donahue 
Judith Evelyn 
José Ferrer 
Somer Alberg 
Philip Huston 
Arny Freeman 
Martin Newman 
Van Prince 
Jacques Aubuchon 
Leigh Whipper 
Billy M. Greene 
Kendall Clark 
Mary Bell 

Carl Frank 
Donald Foster 

T. J. King 
Addison Powell 


Margaret Ropp 


Antoinette Griffith 
James Clark 
Kenneth Sleeper 

The action takes place in “City Hospital.” 
The time is the present 
approximately four weeks 


The action covers a period of 


Joseph Kramm’s drama about a man who has 
come to the end of his rope, only to find a fate 
worse than a noose, was just as grimly effective 
in this two-week revival as it was in ite original 
form two seasons ago, when it was good enough 
to win a Pulitzer Prize. This was hardly a coinci- 
dence, since the leading roles were again played 
by their creators, José Ferrer and Judith Evelyn; 
Ferrer again functioned as one of the directors, 
as he did originally; more than half the able sup- 
porting cast had a hand in the earlier production; 
and their combined efforts were presented be- 
fore the same gaunt and striking settings by 
Howard Bay which were employed with such 
good effect the first time around. 

Commenting on the revival, Brooks Atkinson 
described the play as “wonderful stuff, and all 
theatre—like Grand Guignol with a college edu- 
The qualifying phrase is important, for 
Kramm’s work is a subtle shocker that gains 
cumulative effect through clinical honesty rather 
than side show exhibitionism. It is more than a 


cation.” 


chamber of horrors exhibit, and its prevailing 
grimness is relieved just often enough by well- 
handled comedy. It is theatre rather than the- 
atricalism. 

that a 
wife could gain a virtual life-and-death power 


Granted the author’s original premise 


20 


José Ferrer recreated his memorable role as an 
inmate of a city institution in the revival of The 
Shrike, while Judith Evelyn again played the part 
of his predatory wife 


over her husband through the complicity of a 
city institution—the play, to paraphrase critic 
Atkinson again, is enough to lower the marriage 
rate for months. The central character, Jim 
Downs (Ferrer) is a theatrical director desper- 
ately down on his luck. Two years have passed 
since his last assignment. In the interval he has 
acquired, in turn, an increasing dislike for his 
predatory wife (Miss Evelyn), a lonely woman 
with her own qualms about approaching middle 
age; a girl friend whom we do not see on stage; 
He tries suicide, but 
even 156 sleeping pills fail to do the job in the 
interval before he is discovered by his wife and 


and a burgeoning neurosis 


taker to a city hospital, a grisly structure in 
which all the action takes place, and which looks 
as forbidding as such places generally are. There 
he struggles to find himself on his own terms and 
to be released on them. But his wife, playing the 
role of the understanding and wronged little 
woman to perfection, confronts him with the 
choice of being released in her strict custody or 
being railroaded by the sanctimonious do-gooders 
who man the hospital to an even worse institution 
for mental cases operated by the state. And so he 
chooses the lesser of two evils in a concluding 
scene which is just about as harrowing in its own 
quiet way as anything you are apt to come across 
on the stage. 

The performances of the two principals are 
masterpieces of understatement. In contrast, the 
obtuseness of the psychiatrists and nurses seems 
more than a bit overdrawn, even for a charity 
ward. If the playwright’s notions along these 
lines are accurate, they are the strongest argu- 
ment imaginable for the voluntary practice of 
sound mental hygiene. 
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December 9, 1953 
New York City Center 


New York City Theatre Company production of 
William Shakespeare’s tragedy in two acts, staged by 
Margaret Webster, designed by Richard Whorf, music by 
Alex North 


THe Cast 
RICHARD, DUKE OF GLOUCESTER 
(later RICHARD II!) 
GEORGE, DUKE OF CLARENCE 
BRACKENBURY Paul Ballantyne 
LORD HASTINGS William Post, Jr 
ANNE Maureen Stapleton 
TRESSEL Tom Tryon 
BERKELEY Benedict MacQuarrie 
A PRIEST G. Wood 
QUEEN ELIZABETH Jessie Royce Landis 
EARL RIVERS Philip Huston 
LORD GREY Bert Whitley 
DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM Vincent Price 
LORD STANLEY John Straub 
MARQUIS OF DORSET Robert Lansing 
QUEEN MARGARET Florence Reed 
CATESBY Eugene Stuckmann 
FIRST MURDERER Martin Kingsley 
SECOND MURDERER Jack Bittner 
EDWARD IV Norman Roland 
YOUNG CLARENCE John Glennon 
DOWAGER DUCHESS OF YORK Margaret Wycherly 
FIRST CITIZEN Stanley Carlson 
SECOND CITIZEN Jack Fletcher 
THIRD CITIZEN Will Davis 
RICHARD, DUKE OF YORK Charles Taylor 
EDWARD, PRINCE OF WALES John Connoughton 
THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON Leopold Badia 
BISHOP OF ELY James Arenton 
ANOTHER BISHOP Wallace Widdecombe 
A MESSENGER Dehl Berti 
DUKE OF NORFOLK Charles Summers 
SIR RICHARD RATCLIFF Jay Barney 
LORD LOVEI Robinson Stone 
A SCRIVENER Bill Butler 
A PAGE Sandy Campbell 
SIR JAMES TYRELI Kendall Clark 
MESSENGERS Peter Harris 
Richard Cowdery 
Robert Ludlum 
Douglas Watson 
Bill Butler 
Vincent Donahue 
John Glennon 


José Ferrer 
Staats Cotsworth 


HENRY, EARL OF RICHMOND 
SIR JAMES BLUNT 

SIR WILLIAM BRANDON 

THE EARL OF OXFORD 


José Ferrer, who was an unforgettable Iago, 
gave us another masterful interpretation of a 
Shakespearean villian, Richard III, in the limited- 
run City Center production. Humpbacked, hook- 
nosed, his “wither’d arm” drawn close against his 
body, Ferrer traced his way spider-fashion toward 


the audience as he delivered the opening soliloquy 
of the misshapen, bitter tyrant who hacked a 
bloody path to the English throne in the fifteenth 


century. Setting the tone of the play and the 
character at the onset, Ferrer interpreted the no- 
torious crookback as the essence of evil, stead- 
fastly intent on one purpose—the crown. Playing 
down the humor and histrionics, he cut a more 
menacing figure than did Alec Guinness at the 
Canadian Stratford presentation last summer. 
Ferrer transposed into the first soliloquy some 
lines from King Henry the Sixth, Part III: “I, that 
have neither pity, love, nor fear I am myself 
alone,’ and taking these as a keynote, stressed 
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RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


RICHARD II 


throughout the play Richard’s contempt, with- 
drawal and cold-bloodedness to demonstrate his 
complete divorce from humanity. Thus his tor- 
tured cries in the last scene, “There is no creature 
loves me; and if I die no soul will pity me,” rang 
with special meaning. If there was a failing in 
this consistent and fascinating portrayal, it was 
the lack of heroic quality and a failure to rise to 
the rhetoric of the play. 

Fortunately Richard III is a one-man show, for 
Ferrer did not get full support from the produc- 
tion. The play, which should move with terrifying 
rapidity from one foul deed to the next, lagged, 
and the large cast got on and off stage but pro- 
vided no ensemble to give the effect of the world 
of common humanity in contrast to Richard's dark 
and private hell. Individual performances did 
stand out. Vincent Price was impressive as the 
self-centered Buckingham, who does not heed 
until too late Margaret’s warning; and as this 
aged and prophetic queen, Florence Reed was ex- 
cellent. Staats Cotsworth effectively delivered 
Clarence’s troubled speech about drowning, while 
as the second murderer, sent by Richard to kill 
Clarence, Jack Bittner brought out the humor 
and humanity in this minor role. Kendall Clark 
movingly portrayed Tyrell, the hardened and 
later repentant murderer of the little princes in 
the tower. 

To keep the scenes moving continuously, most 
of the action took place on and around a central 
unit with varying levels, backed by changeable 
drops picturing arches or towers. In the famous 
ghost scene before the battle, Richard’s troubled 
ravings were stressed, with the ghosts grouped 
together upstage 

Ferrer should be commended both for donating 
his services to the City Center season and for 
adding his portrait of the surly and _ sinister 
Richard III to our American Shakespeare gallery 


Machiavellian Richard (José Ferrer, right) poses as 
a pious recluse when Buckingham (Vincent Price, 
center) leads the citizens in urging him to accept 
the crown 
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“The Nightingale and the Rose,” a “ballet ballad” by John Murray Anderson 
based on the story by Oscar Wilde. Décor is by Raoul Pene DuBois. 


December 10, 1953 
Imperial Theatre 

Michael Grace, Stanley Gilkey and Harry Rigby pro- 
duction of a revue in two acts and twenty-five numbers, 
staged by Mr. Anderson, music and lyrics by Richard 
Adler, Jerry Ross and others, sketches directed by Cyril 
Ritchard, dances and musical numbers staged by Donald 
Saddler, scenery by Raoul Pene DuBois, costumes by 
Thomas Becher 


Tue Cast: Hermione Gingold, Billy DeWolfe, Harry 
Belafonte, Polly Bergen, Orson Bean, Nanci Crompton, 
Carleton Carpenter, Elaine Dunn, Celia Lipton, James 
Jewell, Kay Medford, Lee Becker, Imelda DeMartin, 
Dorothy Dushock, Greb Lober, Illona Murai, Margot 
Myers, Gwen Neilson, Gloria Smith, Jimmy Albright, 
Hank Brunjes, Ronald Cecill, Dean Crane, Ralph Mc- 
Williams, Gerald Leavitt, Jacqueline Mickles, Colleen 
Hutchins, Monique Van Vooren, Tina Louise, Toni 
Wheelis, Siri, Larry Kert, Bob Kole, George Reeder, Jay 
Harnick, Kenneth Urmston, Millard Thomas 


John Murray Anderson’s Almanac is a fast- 
moving, attractive and entertaining revue made 
irresistible by the presence of an imported British 
zany, Hermione Gingold. Looking like a benign 
witch, Miss Gingold is the comic spirit incarnate. 
Done up as a turn-of-the-century Parisian enter- 
tainer and femme fatale in a blonde wig, spangled 
hobble costume and butterfly wings, she is hi- 
larious without speaking a word. As a pale and 
esoteric cellist blaming her bandy legs on her 
choice of instrument, she is uproarious, and as an 
aging actress auditioning for José Ferrer for a 
minor role in Macbeth, she is devastating. Miss 
Gingold not only has exuberance, she has wit. 
Her timing is perfect, and she can ring infinite 
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ALMANAC 


variations on a running line or gesture, each of 
which climaxes the previous one. She is a master 
of comic incongruity: As the French entertainer 
she uses champagne as eau de Cologne and soaks 
her feet in the ice bucket. The Gingold “edge,” 
famous and even infamous in England, is some- 
what toned down for American audiences, but it 
is still there, and she manages to get in some 
wicked thrusts at well-known personalities. 

She is fortunate in having for a partner in her 
sketches that excellent comedian, Billy DeWolfe, 
who is making his Broadway debut after a career 
in vaudeville, television and films. While Miss 
Gingold is coyly peeping through her long, auburn 
wig as “the prettiest girl in town” in Sumner 
Locke-Elliott’s take-off on Picnic, the muscle- 
flexing Mr. DeWolfe is strutting about, extolling 
the advantages of tight blue jeans. In the skit 
“European Express,’ he and Miss Gingold are 
elderly British biddies whose laconicism is con- 
siderably overcome by a thermos of port wine. 
And DeWolfe demonstrates that he is one of our 
best comics in a sketch by Lauri Wylie, “Dinner 
for One,” in which he portrays an aged but 
obliging butler. 

While a musical can be a success with actors of 
only average ability, this is not true of the revue 
made up of short sketches, each of which depends 
on the personality of its performers to put it 
across. One of the reasons Almanac is such good 
entertainment is that it has a whole roster of 


Hermione Gingold as “La Pistachio,” a Parisian 
cocotte, makes an impression on a strait-laced Bos- 
tonian, Billy DeWolfe. 





“Tin Pan Alley” sings the praises of Gershwin, 
Berlin and Cohan. The choreography is by Donald 
Saddler. 





talent backing up Miss Gingold and DeWolfe, 
Harry Belafonte, a dynamic young singer, com- 
bines acting and singing skill in his ballads “Mark 
Twain” and “Acorn in the Meadow.” Orson Bean, 
a self-effacing young man who fits the popular 
conception of a Harvard graduate, entertains with 
his own brand of casual humor; he makes a paper 
eucalyptus tree, consoles himself by considering 
the woes of the world and delivers a vastly amus- 
ing monologue about a native in China who goes 
to “America town” to have some American food. 
And there is some fine dancing by Nanci Cromp- 
ton, along with good comic performances by Celia 
Lipton and Kay Medford. Skilfully directed by 
Cyril Ritchard, the sketches all have excellent 
style and pacing, one of the best being Jean Kerr’s 
“Don Brown’s Body,” a “reading” of Mickey 
Spillane complete with choral chants. 

Of the eye-filling production numbers, “The 
Nightingale and the Rose”’ is impressive—a “ballet 
ballad” in which Oscar Wilde’s tale is narrated 
while the performers dance and sing the story. 
This scene is decorated by the revue’s beautiful 
showgirls. Designed to show off these beauteous 
strutters are two Ziegfeld-like numbers, “Queen 
for a Day,” sparked by Miss Gingold as an addi- 
tional queen, and “If Every Month Were June,” 
which seems to take itself seriously. 

As is true of most revues, the music and lyrics 
are not especially memorable, with the possible 
exception of the catchy “You’re So Much a Part 
of Me,” which is sung and danced by Carleton 
Carpenter and Elaine Dunn. The choreography by 
Donald Saddler is pleasant but not outstanding. 
Raoul Pene DuBois’ handsome setting that is light 
and versatile as well, and Thomas Becher’s at- 
tractive costumes make this musical harlequinade 
as delightful to the eye as it is to the funny bone. 
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when silence 
was golden .... WEE, 


mn to Daniel Blum’s newly released 
A Pictorial History of the Silent Screen (Put- 
nam), almost every important stage star of that 
period appeared in the new medium. The rare 
exceptions included Maude Adams, John Drew, 
Julia Marlowe and David Warfield. In the early 
days of the movies famous stage actors considered 
the screen beneath them. But Sarah Bernhardt’s 
appearance in a four-reel French film, Queen 
Elizabeth, in 1912 changed all this. Soon Mrs. 
Leslie Carter filmed both The Heart of Maryland 
and Zaza, while Johnston Forbes-Robertson made 
a three-reel version of Hamlet as well as The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back 

Other stars who repeated stage successes on 
the screen were Mrs. Fiske in Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes and Vanity Fair; Lillian Russell, Wildfire; 
William Gillette, Sherlock Holmes; Viola Allen, 
The White Sister; George Arliss, Disraeli, The 
Devil and The Green Goddess; George M. Cohan, 
Broadway Jones; Laurette Taylor, Peg o’ My 
Heart; James K. Hackett, The Prisoner of Zenda; 
Doris Keane, Romance; Otis Skinner, Kismet; 
Ethel Barrymore, Our Mrs. McChesney; and Ina 
Claire, Polly With a Past, in which Clifton Webb 
played a supporting role. 

Among the younger players who made silent 
films were Jeanne Eagles, Alfred Lunt and Tallu- 
lah Bankhead. The scenes presented here are 


taken from Blum’s book. 
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(Top, reading left to right) Sarah Bernhardt, who 
pioneered the movement of stage stars to films, appeared 


in the wartime picture Mothers of France in 1917. 


Madame La Presidente, produced in 1916, starred Anna 
Held and had Forrest Stanley (left) and Page Peters in 
supporting roles 


E. H. Sothern, another famous stage name, was teamed 


with Edith Storey in the film An Enemy to the King 
in 1916 


The noted Eleanora Duse, one of Italy’s foremost actresses, 
appeared on the screen in 1916 in Cenere 


Marie Doro, who had successfully played the title role in 
Oliver Twist on the stage, brought the part to the screen 
in a 1916 movie. 


In 1917 George M. Cohan signed a movie contract and 


soon appeared in Broadway Jones with Marguerite Snow 


(Far left) A southern belle named Tallulah Bankhead 
made one of her earliest appearances in Thirty a Week. 
Tom Moore was another principal in the 1918 film. 











(Bottom, reading left to right) Ethel Barrymore was 
starred in The Divorcée, a 1919 movie based on a 1907 


Maugham play, Lady Frederick. 








Ina Claire and Clifton Webb were principals in Polly With 
a Past in 1920. At right are Harry Benham and Ralph 
Graves 


The Devil, produced in 1921, began George Arliss’ film 
career. Edmund Lowe and Sylvia Breamer are the others 
in this scene 


A youthful Alfred Lunt appeared in Backbone in 1923 


Frank Evans is his adversary in this sequence 


Laurette Taylor brought her Peg o’ My Heart portrayal to 
the screen in 1923. At left are Nigel Barrie aid Ethel 
Grey Terry. 


The venerable Bohemian Girl came to the screen in 1923 
with Gladys Cooper and Ellen Terry in leading roles. 












Top: Shortly after the play opens, Gretchen, David's 
ex-wife, arrives to go sailing with Linus. David, of 
course, is not aware of the fact that she has been seeing 
his brother. Julia McKinlock, (second from left), a 
friend of the Larrabees, is a visitor 

Gretchen: Hello, Mother Larrabee. It’s wonderful to 
see you again 


(Scott McKay, Luella Gear, Ruth Woods, Joseph 
Cotten, Cathleen Nesbitt) 


Above: Mr. Larrabee, whose only hobby now is at- 
tending funerals of his old associates, looks for his 
chauffeur, Fairchild, to drive him to one 

Larrabee: Maude! Where the devil’s Fairchild? 

He knows he’s to drive me to a funeral 


(Scott McKay, Luella Gear, John Cromwell, Cath- 
leen Nesbitt) 


Right: Three years in Paris have given the newly 
arrived Sabrina charm, poise and a zest for living, 
Sabrina: And David! David, it’s been almost six years 
for us, did you know that? I was practically a little 
girl when you went off to the wars, and when you 
came back, I'd gone off to Europe. We're almost 
strangers! 


(Scott McKay, Margaret Sullavan) 
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VANDAMM 


Samuel Taylor’s romantic comedy, which opened on Broadway last 
November 11 and promptly established itself as one of the hits of the season, 
deals with the readjustment of a chauffeur’s daughter, Sabrina Fairchild 
(Margaret Sullavan), after her return from three years spent as an American 
government employee in Paris, and her selection of a mate from among several 
suitors on hand at the Larrabee estate on Long Island where her father works 


Prominent among these, as the play unfolds, are the two sons of her father’s 


employer—David (Scott McKay), a divorcé, and Linus (Joseph Cotten), a 
cynical young tycoon who has raised the family fortune to astronomical 
heights. Donald Oenslager designed the elaborate single setting 


VANDAMM 


Top: Sabrina has brought Mrs. Larrabee, whom she has always 
worshipped, a cockatoo as a gift from Paris, and they now try 
to make it sing 

Sabrina: He doesn’t talk; not a word. He sings! He'll be 
such fun for you Maurice; this is your new mistress. Will 
you sing for the lady? 


(Margaret Sullavan, Luella Gear, Scott McKay, Cathleen 
Nesbitt) 


Above: There is a party at the Larrabee house and Sabrina is 
a spectator Her father comes upon her and they discuss her 


past and future life 


Sabrina: But you needn't fear, father. I’m being changed back 
Paris will wear off. Cinderella’s been to a three-year ball, but 
now she’s back in the chimney corner, and no Prince Charming 
to seek her 


(Margaret Sullavan, Russell Collins) 


Left: After Fairchild leaves, Linus, who has been watching the 
scene, enters. They talk about her childhood and her life and 
job in Paris. 

Sabrina: I went from file clerk to secretary to private secretary, 
and ended with a desk and a secretary of my own 


bright and efficient 
(Joseph Cotten, Margaret Sullavan) 


I was qu ick ’ 
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Left: She tells him about the Frenchman who wants to 
marry her 

Sabrina: No! But I’m madly in love with the life he 
offers The south of France and Lendon once a 
year skiing at Chamonix, or in Austria . and 
oh! Shooting! He loves to shoot and the woods are 


so lovely in autumn 


(Joseph Cotten, Margaret Sullavan) 


Below, left: Paul d’Argenson, who is Sabrina’s young 
Frenchman (though the Larrabees do not know this), 
has just arrived in New York and has been invited to 
luncheon by the family 

Paul: I am most charmed to meet you all. And may I 
say that it is an imposingly handsome family 


(Scott McKay, John Cromwell, Cathleen Nesbitt, 
Robert Duke, Joseph Cotten) 


Below, right: Sabrina has just refused to marry David 
and is ina highly emotional state when she sees Paul and 
flies at him 


Sabrina: Go away! I’m having troubles enough! How 


dare you come across the ocean and go snooping around 


Long Island looking for me? Go back to Paris! 


(Scott McKay, Cathleen Nesbitt, Robert Duke, Joseph 
Cotten, Margaret Sullavan) 


Right: Sabrina has run off, embarrassed at the scene she 
has created, and tripped and fallen in the garden. Linus 
goes to her and bandages her knee. They discuss Paul 
Linus: He must love you very much You should be 
very happy 


(Margaret Sullavan, Joseph Cotten) 
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Top, right: Sabrina has rejected, finally, both David and 


Paul, but her father, unaware of this, has decided to dis- , 
close to the family his secret wealth, which has been <.} ye 
acquired through investment in Larrabee stock . > if 
Linus Fairchild, you don’t have to answer this. Would ‘ i 
it be presumptuous of me to suggest that you are worth \ 7 
well over a million dollars? \» 
(Cathleen Nesbitt, John Cromwell, Margaret Sul- \ ; —_* 
‘ lavan, Joseph Cotten, Russell Collins) ~ ” 
s 4 
Right: Sabrina decides she really loves Linus and pro- < ae P 
poses z 
Sabrina We couldn't go wrong together I know eal? i ? 2 as 
there’s really nothing we couldn’t do together We'd 
never domesticate each other, and we'd have the most j ; . 
wonderful times and do the most wonderful things ; , 7 


(Margaret Sullavan, Joseph Cotten) 


ime goes on.” 
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OUR THEATRE ING 


REVIEWED BY SIR CEDRI HARDWICKE 


Waar actor would not lick his chopa*@t the prospect of criticizing a theatre critic? 
Bur after accepting the proposal that I review George Jean Nathan’s Our Theatre 
in the Fifties (Knopf), it was not long before I discovered I was in trouble. If I praise 
it, I expose myself to the charge of being a sycophant. But if I condemn it, I must 
prove that I know as much about the business of dramatic criticism as he does. This 
is as difficult as it would be for Nathan to get up on the stage alongside me and 
play me off the stage. And so, not being a literary critic, I accept the brilliance of 
the writing and base my opinion solely on whether it is of service or disservice to 
the theatre 

This volume is valuable as a chronicle of the contemporary theatre. It will be read 
in the future with great interest and also can be read today by those who love the real 
theatre—for the indignation that frequently leads to Nathan's stalking from the the- 
atre and annihilating most of the modern productions is much like that of a man who 
cannot bear to watch an old friend or much loved relative make a foo] of himself in 
public. (continued on page 96) 





TO COUCH OR 
NOT TO COUCH 


The actor contemplating psychoanalysis ponders 
these considerations—will it make him a finer actor 
as well as a finer person, or will it make him lose 
that burning desire to see his name in lights? 


BY MAURICE ZOLOTOW 


| imagine that if a nationwide survey were to be taken of persons undergoing psychoanalysis, it would be 
found that the largest classification would consist of actors and other members of the theatrical profession. 
Almost everybody in Hollywood and on Broadway has either been analyzed, is now going or is contem- 
plating the step. When one considers the relatively small number of the population engaged in show busi- 
ness, this is quite astonishing. 


There are several reasons for this curious phenomenon. In the first place, our profession is less 
restricted by convention than any other group in our society. We are the first to experiment with such 
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novelties as cuffed sleeve suits, two-seater Jag- 
uars, horsetail coiffures and modernistic houses. 
So it is natural we would be attracted to the most 
radital form of therapy. Intensive psychother- 
apy,although it seems to the outsider a delightful, 
if expensive, hobby in which one can shoot off 
one’s mouth for hours to a helpless audience of 
one, is actually a painful method of getting rid of 
something that ails you, as anybody who has 
been through the works can testify. 

Secondly, since our profession—when we are 
employed—is unusually lucrative, show people 
can stand the bite, which runs fairly high—any- 
where from $15 to $50 a visit, from three to five 
times a week. (Oscar Levant is the only patient 
I've ever heard of who went to an analyst six 
times a week. When Vladimir Horowitz, the 
pianist, once told him that it didn’t seem to be 
doing him any good, Levant shrugged and ex- 
plained: “At least I have someplace to go every 
day.”) Thirdly, show people do not keep time 
clock hours and are therefore in a position to fit 
the time-consuming treatment into their daily 
schedules. 

But the most important reason, I believe, which 
drives show people in droves to the psycho- 
analytic couches is not that it is currently fash- 
ionable in our circles—although it is, in fact; 
nowadays you are practically out of a theatrical 
or movie conversation if you don’t “dig” the 
psycho jargon—but mainly that the pattern of 
periodic crisis, which is of the essence of movie 
and play and television production, tends to sub- 
ject everyone who is involved in it, no matter 
how serenely stable, to situations of tremendous 
stress and strain. The calm serenity of an Oscar 
Hammerstein II is unique. Normally by the time 


a new production is ready for its New Haven 
tryout, nobody is talking to anybody else. 

All the cracks and weaknesses of personality 
which might remain fairly dormant if one were 
earning one’s living in a reasonably peaceable 
line with regular hours and a fixed rhythm of 
duties—well, these tiny fissures are liable to 
break wide open under the stress of rehearsals, 
the arguments with directors and producers, the 
competitive struggle with fellow actors, the 
terrors of an opening, the fear of forgetting: or 
fluffing lines, the fear of not pleasing the audience, 
the fear that one’s new play may not be as good 
as one’s last. The life of an actor, scene designer, 
director, composer, librettist, playwright, is a 
periodic succession of crises. To the layman it 
seems as if show people manufacture crises where 
there is no need for them, that they actually 
seem to revel in the tension and excitement of 
trouble. (Of Louis de Rochemont, the director- 
producer of documentary films like Martin 
Luther, somebody once remarked, “He functions 
best in a crisis—and where there isn’t a crisis he 
will manufacture one.” Similar statements have 
been made about Jed Harris, Josh Logan and Elia 
Kazan.) But this is not so. Any amateur who 
has ever tried to put on a simple, small-town 
show of songs and dances for the benefit of the 
Elks quickly discovers that crisis is inevitable in 
our business. 

In television the sense of crisis is most acute, 
particularly in shows that play week after week. 
There is hardly a big-time television program that 
I know of in which either the star, the writers, 
the director, the producer, the choreographer— 
and sometimes everybody—is not in the process 

(continued on page 93) 





Ronald Alexander, who wrote Time Out for Ginger, 
also provides a play-by play account of the years 
separating completion of his first draft and final 
produc tron 


IT NEEDED 


BY RONALD ALEXANDER 


For the author of Vime Out for Ginger, the four-year period preceding arrival 


of his play on Broadway was time out for endless rewrites and frustration 


/ . MAN SITS DOWN to write a play. The year 


is 1948 

Through the lonely days and nights of his cre- 
ation, one thought stands apart from all his organ- 
ized forces and, behaving in the manner of an 
evil Greek chorus, merrily and constantly chants, 
“You'll never finish it.” 

Then one tired, nerve-wracked, hysterical day, 
he writes, “The curtain falls on Act Three,” and 
what he believes to be the final version of his play 
is complete. (He later finds all kinds of people 
who say, “That’s a very good first draft.’’) 

Gleefully he breaks all his pencils, throws his 
typewriter out the closed window, races from 


corner to corner like a sweepstakes winner, then 


falls exhausted to the floor and lies prone in fear, 
realizing unkind fate might plan his demise before 
he sees his masterwork in the hands of ruthless 
producers, directors and actors for whom it is 
much too good and who will never understand it 
the way he does. Now after punching holes in 
the paper and binding together these bits and 
pieces of immortality, he decides to call it Under 
Wraps—a Comedy. Till now he has used the 
working title “A Play” and hoped he was right 
His next function is to read the whole damn 
thing to a group of actors, all of whom, ideally, 
are dear friends and unemployed. No matter what 
age or sex, each feels the lead is right for him, and 


all their critical acclaim and pleasant laughter is 





the music to which his ego jigs. He takes the play 
to his agent, one Catherine Brown by name, who 
opens the cover, reads and says, “I don’t like 
the title.” 

He waits three days and calls her back. She 
yells, “It’s a darling play and we'll sell it right 
away.” In gaiety he waits. The reports come back 
from six top producers. All exact. All precise. 
All “No.” 

Then an astute actor-director snaps up the op- 
tion. A brilliant theatre man named Paul Stewart. 

The writer and Stewart go to work on the 
project. There are long, hot months of conference, 
rewrite and putting the play into shape. Finis. 
Satisfaction. The next step: the simple task of 
raising the money for the Broadway production. 
Send out the scripts and wait for the checks to 
arrive. In a week there is a stack of return mail. 


All polite. All wishing Stewart well. None with 
money. 


= STARTLING so few can see the genuine 


merit of the work. The author knows why. 
“They can’t read!” he screams. 


More months pass in silence. The old year ends 
and so does Stewart’s option. He and the writer 
shake hands sadly and look to the dawn of a bet- 
ter day when people will be more astute about 


good plays. 

The writer is now filled with abject doubts. 
Perhaps there is something wrong with his play. 
Could that many people be wrong? “Of course 
they could,” he says. “Maybe the play is too 
funny,” he thinks. He tallies up the people who 
do like it, as opposed to the people who don’t. 
Assets: Catherine Brown and Paul Stewart, two. 
Liabilities: . Well, that’s no way to measure 
an artistic effort! 

He sits and reads his play. -He rereads. The 
truth emerges with a blinding flash. Of course. 
Why didn’t he see it before? He has solved his 
problem. He changes the title to Fresh as a Daisy, 
puts on new covers and sends it out again. A new 
management takes the option, fails to raise the 
money and drops it in three months. 

He rewrites the first act and submits it. An- 
other option. The producers can’t raise the money. 

It is now 1950. Two years since that fateful day 
he thought his play was finished. Now he’s almost 
certain it is finished. 

Then a small, sharp ray of hope. A call from 
his agent. A theatre in Houston, Texas, would 
like to do the play. The contracts are signed and 
the unproduced New York playwright goes to 
Houson to see his play in rehearsal. “It’s marvel- 
ous!” He laughs. For ten days before the open- 
ing, he rewrites, changes, alters, fixes and revels 
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in the feeling of fruition there at the Alley The- 
atre. The title is changed to Season with Ginger. 
The play opens under the direction of a most 
talented woman called Nina Vance. 

The critical gentry of Houston acclaim it as 
“hilarious,” and for six long weeks the playwright 
soaks up his acclaim. Then, conquering hero that 
he is (in Houston), he returns to New York. Just 
off the train, he heads for Broadway, his dream 
street, and meets an old producer friend who says, 
“Where have you been?” The news of his monu- 
mental success has not yet reached the metropolis; 
so for two hours he pays glowing tributes to 
himself. 

The glory road grown cold, the writer sits down 
to fix small scenes that obviously dragged in 
Houston. Four months pass. A shiny, new typing 
job is done. The play is again sent out by the 
tenacious Miss Brown and gathers interest from 
John Shubert. “John Shubert,” the writer muses. 
“If all the Shuberts like the play, they could do 
a production in every Shubert theatre all over 
the country. There’d be hundreds of companies 
of Season with Ginger.” Wow! 

A meeting is arranged with Shubert, not in 
a theatre but at his home. Instantly he says, “How 
do you do?” It seems to the writer he follows 
with, “Now about the rewrite.” “Rewrite!” ex- 
claims the playwright, “I just did a rewrite.” “It 
needs work,” says Shubert. “It’s had work,” says 
the writer. “It needs more,” says Shubert. “They 
roared in Houston!” says the writer. “This isn’t 
Houston,” says Shubert. “Let me read you the 
play,” says the writer, smiling. “No,” says Shubert. 

The conference lasts three hours and seven 
weeks, at the conclusion of which they have 
reached agreement on an important point: They 
positively do not agree with each other about 
this play. 

The playwright picks up his shreds and patches 
of dialogue, bits and pieces of plot, again has them 
typed and bound, and places the six new copies 
on the desk of the startled Miss Brown. 

“Sell it,” says he. 

“Where?” says she. 

“Pictures,” says he. 

Miss Brown laughs. 

The writer, the agent and her secretary stand 
in silence for three months. 

Then Music Corporation of America gets a 
wonderful idea. Phyllis Anderson, Miss Brown’s 
associate, has a surprise party for Season with 
Ginger because the play is three years old. Melvyn 
Douglas is invited to read the script, does and calls 
in the writer. “How do you do, Mr. Douglas,” 
the writer says to the celebrated actor. “What 
would you like rewritten?” “The play,” says 
Douglas. “Fine!” says the writer. 
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The time is February 21, 1952. 

“If I like the changes,” says the star, “we'll do 
it in summer stock.” 

February, March, April pass. The writer re- 
writes, then rewrites the rewrites. But summer 
comes for him. 

“T like it” says Douglas. The play is cast and 
heads for the straw hat circuit and a seven-week 
tour opening in John Lane’s Ogunquit theatre in 
Maine. Now the wonder of the theatre begins: 
Everybody pitches in to help make the play a 
success. Sam Taylor, friend of the playwright and 
author of The Happy Time and the current hit 
Sabrina Fair, drives to Ogunquit, watches per- 
formances and makes suggestions. Through the 
seven weeks of summer heat there are changes. 

It is now August 15, 1952. 

Douglas and the writer retire to the star’s sum- 
mer home in New Hampshire to discuss, work on 
and polish what all hope will be the final draft. 
On September 15 they return to New York. Only 
two things stand in the way of a fall production. 
No producer and no money. 

The star makes one phone call. 

“Hello, Shep? I’m sending you a play.” 

Shepard Traube, producer who staged such hits 
as Angel Street, reads the play and says: “What 
about the title?” “What about it?” says the writer. 
“No good,” says the producer. “What about the 
play?” says the writer. “We go into rehearsal 
October 17,” says Traube. 

So the title is changed to Time Out for Ginger. 

Casting begins. 

“Who would you like for the wife?” asks 
Traube. “Katharine Cornell,” thinks the writer. 
“Polly Rowles,” says Douglas. Polly Rowles is 
signed. “For the maid?” asks Traube. “Helen 
Hayes?” the writer thinks. “Laura Pierpont,” says 
the star. “The two other big parts, Ginger and 
Ed Hoffman?” asks the producer-director. “Surely 
the Lunts,” thinks the writer. “Nancy Malone 
and Philip Loeb,” says Douglas. “Fine,” says 
Traube. 

“They’re trying to ruin my play,” thinks the 
writer. The rest of the cast is set. Rehearsals 
begin on schedule. There are personality clashes, 
differences of opinion, arguments long and tor- 
tured, harsh words among director, writer and 
star. Suddenly, a solution and serenity. Then the 
drive to Wilmington in Douglas’ car, the walk to 
the theatre, the first look at Eldon Elder’s won- 
derful set—always the way the writer pictured it 
in his mind’s eye. The opening, the laughs, the 
applause, the late conference in the hotel suite. 
The mutual agreement among all concerned that 
the production still needs work. The hours of 
invaluable help from Jerry Chodorov, an estab- 
lished playwright who stopped his own work on 
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Wonderful Town to come and look at Ginger. 
Four days in Wilmington, a good Variety review. 
Rehearse all the new material in Philadelphia on 
Sunday. Open Monday night. Good notices but 
still the play needs work. Four days before New 
York and the agreement: 

“This is the play.” 

That first day back in New York, November 25. 
Opening tomorrow night. The great red and 
white sign over the Lyceum Theatre: “Shepard 
Traube presents Melvyn Douglas in Time Out for 
Ginger, a new play by Ronald Alexander.” 

Yesterday’s dream. 

Four years of work. 

The opening night and wires from the great 
ones: Moss Hart, Elmer Rice, Jerry Chodorov, 
Edward Chodorov, Sam Taylor, Joseph M. Hyman, 
Bernard Hart, directors, actors, producers, all 
wishing the new author well. 

He stands in back of the theatre, the lights go 
down, the curtain rises, the audience applauds the 
set, the action begins, the first joke comes and 
goes; no laugh. The writer staggers. Maybe they 
can’t hear! 

The next joke. No laugh. A voice next to the 
writer says, “Why don’t you laugh?” 

The writer turns. It’s Jerry Chodorov. 

“Nobody’s laughing,” the writer says. 

“You just can’t hear them,” says the established 
playwright. 


Pav WHAT SEEMS YEARS, the final curtain 
falls. The writer goes alone to Sardi’s restaurant 
to wait for the notices that arrive there first. 
“Ciaou” says the doorman, Tony. “Ciaou?” 
says the writer. Inside, Jimmie, a captain smiles. 


“How did it go?” he asks. “What?” says the 
writer. “The play!” says Jimmie. “What play?” 
says the writer. Jimmie points to a waiter. “Lead 
him to table seven,” he says. 

At 12:45 a.m. the New York Times arrives. 
The writer sees the heading “At the Theatre,” a 
picture of Douglas, the byline, Brooks Atkinson, 
and slowly reads what the noted critic has to say 
about his play. 

“Time Out for Ginger is fresh, warm-hearted 
and funny,” the Times critic says. 

There is laughter in Sardi’s, people start to 
applaud and shout, drinks arrive at the writer's 
table, he eats his first meal in two days. Atkinson 
has judged the play and has found it to his liking 
The writer has a success. 

Next morning there’s a line at the Lyceum box 
office; the play is off and running 

The playwright sits down to fashion a new work 
in the year 1953. It’s a simple theme about a new 
writer who has his first play produced overnight 
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THE COMPLETE TEXT OF 


TIME OUT FOR 


BY RONALD ALEXANDER 


Copyright, 1953, by Ronald Alexander | 


Copyright, 1948, by Ronald Alexander (under the title SEASON witH GINGER) 
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for any other purposes 
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The amateur acting rights of this play are controlled exclusively by Dramatists Play 
Service, Inc., 14 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y., without whose permission in 
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Time Our For GINGER was first presented by Shepard Traube 
and Gordon Pollock in association with Don Hershey at the 
Lyceum Theatre, New York City, on November 26, 1952, with 
the following cast: 


LIZZIE Laura Pierpont 
AGNES CAROL Polly Rowles 
HOWARD CAROL Melvyn Douglas 
JOAN Mary Hartig 
JEANNIE Lois Smith 
GINGER Nancy Malone 
EDDIE DAVIS Conrad Janis 
TOMMY Larry Robinson 
MR. WILSON Roland Wood 
ED HOFFMAN Philip Loeb 


Directed by SHEPARD TRAUBE 
Scenery and Lighting by ELDON ELDER 


Illustrations taken from the New York and road companies 


GINGER: Are you sorry I'm not a boy? 


(New York company: Nancy Malone, Melvyn Douglas) 








SYNOPSIS OF SCENES 
ACT I 


The living room of the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard Carol 
Early Fall, 4:30 one afternoon 


ACT Il 


Scene 1. 
Scene 2 


Four weeks later 
A Saturday Afternoon. Four 
Weeks Later 


ACT ll 


The Same Evening 


THe SETTING 


The scene is the home of Mr. and Mrs 
Howard Carol, upper middle-class resi- 
dents of a typical small town. The living 
room, in which the scene is laid, is 
bright, cheery, and roomy. Behind the 
living room itself is the entrance hall- 
way, running off to the right, to the 
front door, which is out of sight, but 
which is heard slamming. In the hall- 
way is a closet, the door of which is 
visible, and in which are hung coats at 
Furniture in the hall 
consists of a table against the back wall 
and a chair, right of the table. A stair- 
case gives entrance to the left end of 
the hall from the upper floor of the 
house. A flight of stairs leading from 
the upper landing to the lower runs 


various times 


up-and-down stage, and a flight leading 
from the lower landing to the stage floor 
runs down to the right. A bannister 
frames the stairway. In the back wall 
of the upper landing is a small window 


The hallway itself is framed by an arch- 
way, through which all entrances into 
the main room are made. Against the 
right back wall of the arch stands a 
table; on it, a lamp; over it, hung on the 
wall, a print. The stage right wall con- 
tains a window, decorated with curtains 
and drapes, and through which can be 
seen sky and the brick wall forming the 
outside wall of the hallway. Down stage 
against the right wall stands a radio- 
phonograph console. On the console is 
a bowl of flowers. Over it hangs a small 
framed mirror. Against the left back 
wall of the set stands a bar; to the right 
of the bar is a chair. On the bar is a set 
of whiskey decanters, glasses, an ice 
bucket, and an ashtray. The wall over 
the bar is decorated with plates. Be- 
tween the bar and the archway itself, 
against the bannister, stands a small 
table with a telephone on it. To the right 
of this table is another small chair 


The upstage end of the left wall con- 


tains a swinging door leading to the 


kitchen. Downstage of this door is a 
small table, standing against the wall, 
and decorated with framed family pho- 
tographs. A lamp stands on the table 
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Below this wall surface, the set cuts 
away to the left, enclosing a small 
raised platform. The platform area is 
enclosed by three wall surfaces, the up- 
stage two of which contain built-in 
bookcases, with books and dressing in 
them. The downstage wall enclosing the 
platform area is decorated with prints. 
A small lamp hangs in the corner of the 
two surfaces containing the bookcases. 


Against the three wall surfaces is a 
built-in bench, the center section of 
which is a lift-top. Cushions cover the 
benches. In the center of the platform 
itself stands a small work table, on 
which is the equipment for ceramics 


Stage left of the radio-phonograph con- 
sole is a sofa. In front of it is a coffee 
table; behind it is a small table. Left 
Center stage is an arm chair. To its left 
is a sturdy round table. To the right of 
it is a small, rectangular ottoman 


The set is brightly lit, at all times. The 
practical lamps are used only in the 
third act 


ACT ONE 


AT RISE: LIZZIE the maid is on stage hold- 
ing a flower pot; in a second the front 
door slams and AGNES appears center 
She has been shopping and carries sev- 
eral small packages. As the front door 
slams LIZZIE turns to see AGNES 


AGNES: (Entering) Hya Liz 

L1z: Hello, Mrs. Carol 

AGNES: Curtains look nice 

L1z: I think so. How was shopping? 


AGNES: Not bad—I only got one small 


dent on the right front fender 

Liz: Your fault? 

aGNEs: Of course not. Men drivers 
L1z: Did you call a cop? 


AGNES: I didn’t have to. It was a police 
car 


L1z: Who was it? 


AGNES: Murray Beck and Al Rocco. I 
told them, I said, “If you'd been cruis- 
ing around the way you're supposed to, 
instead of parking, I wouldn't have hit 
you.” 


L1z: You were right, but don’t tell me 
what they said 


AGNES: I hate men who laugh at logic 
It’s so anti-feminist 


Liz: Get all your shopping done? 


AGNES: Well, I got the tobacco for How- 
ard, and the paint for my ceramics, but 
then I lost the list, so I just took pot 
luck. (Holding up newspaper) Did you 
see what Barney White put in the paper 
today? 


L1z: She takes a nice picture. What does 
it say? 


AGNES: It says, “Joan Carol, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard G. Carol, who has 
been chosen to play the title role in this 
year’s high school production of Vic- 
toria Regina. The cast will meet today 
for the first time to read the play under 
the watchful eye of Mr. Guy Thompson, 
well known New York actor.” 


L1z: You mean the school got a New 
York actor to come out here and put 
on the play? 


AGNES: Yes. The English teacher coaches 
the football team and both practices fall 
at the same time 


Liz: Oh, by the way. Did Mr. Carol 
make another speech today? 


AGNES: Yes, at the high school for the 
children. Why? 


L1z: Barney White called and said, “Ask 
Mr. Caro! if I can quote him on his 
speech.” 


AGNES: Oh dear 


L1z: Well don’t worry yet. It may not be 
one of his major speeches. 


AGNES: Let’s hope not. 


L1z: I don’t understand why people keep 
asking him to speak 


AGNES: Well, Howard looks perfectly 
rational, and he is normally, but when 
he gets on a platform and looks down at 
that vast sea of faces, something hap- 


pens to hirn 


Liz: Have you ever been able to figure 
out what? 


AGNES: It’s mixed up with a lot of 
things. Howard's worked very happily 
at the bank for a number of years. He 
leaves here every morning with his 
briefcase, comes home every night with 
his briefcase and a bag of jelly beans 
for me—But he has never had a cre- 
ative outlet 


Lt1z: Having three daughters is pretty 
creative 


AGNES: Yes but he’s a man, and I guess 
every man wants a son. 


L1z: Would you like some coffee? 
AGNES: Love some 


(The front door slams and HOWARD 
CAROL enters) 
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HOWARD: Hello everybody. 
Liz: Hello, Mr. Carol 


AGNES: Hello, dear. Have you seen this? 
(Hands HOWARD the newspaper) 


HOWARD: Yeah, cute. Saw it at the office 


(Starts to put coat over the back of 
the armchair) 


I was just going to hang it up, Liz 


(Crosses up to the closet and hangs 


coat) 


L1z: You'd better, if you want some 
coffee 


HOWARD: That’s a very good basis for 


mutual understanding 

L1z: He seems happy 

AGNES: Yes, that’s sometimes a bad sign 
(HOWARD re-enters) 

How did the speech go, dear? 

HOWARD: The kids seemed to love it 


L1z: What was the speech about, Mr 
Carol? 


HOWARD: Manners, Liz 
Liz: I'll get the coffee 


(L1z exits into the kitchen. HOWARD 
reaches into his briefcase and re- 


moves a bag of jelly beans) 


HOWARD. (Gives AGNES the jelly beans) 
For you, lady 


AGNES: Thank you 


(Takes the bag. HOWARD and AGNES 


embrace) 


HOWARD: You know I had to go to four 
places to get those today and they don’t 
make jelly beans the way they used to, 
either 


AGNES: Why do you suppose that is? 


HOWARD: It’s a lost art. There are no 
craftsmen left who hand roll them the 
way they used to. And have you no- 


ticed, black ones seem to be disappear- 


ing like buffalo 


AGNES: It’s kind of sad to see the world 
change like this, isn’t it? 


HOWARD: It certainly is 


(HOWARD kisses AGNES) 


AGNES: Darling, are you sure you spoke 
about manners? 


HOWARD: (Breaks embrace) Of course 
AGNES: What did you say? 


HOWARD: Would you like to hear the 


speech? 


AGNES: No, no. I don’t want to hear the 


whole speech, just a brief resume. 


HOWARD: I said that most boys today are 
crude, unkempt, aggressive little mon- 
sters who have no respect for girls 


AGNES: Howard 


HOWARD: Well, it’s the truth. But I don't 
blame this on the boys 


AGNES: You don’t? 


HOWARD: No. The girls are just as bad 
They compete with the boys on every 
level. They race around, slapping them 
on the back, shouting at them on the 
street. No wonder the boys have no 


manners 
AGNES: Then the fault is with the girls? 


HOWARD: No. The fault is with the par- 
ents; with the whole co-educational 
system that breeds this competition be- 
tween girls and boys 


AGNES: Oh, now I see where this is 
leading. Girls are forced to compete and 
take exercise forty-five minutes twice 
a week and boys come to regard them 


as physical equals 
HOWARD: Well, that’s part of it 


AGNES: Then you mean you don’t think 
girls should be forced to take exercise 


HOWARD: I mean I don’t think that any 
of those kids should be forced to do 
anything that infringes on their dignity 
as human beings. They should be al- 
lowed the freedom of being themselves, 


of making their own decisions 


AGNES: Well, this smacks of progressive 
parenthood 


HOWARD: I’ve always considered myself 
a free thinker as far as our kids are 


concerned 


AGNES: I know, I’ve got the scars to 
prove it. But, Howard, isn’t there a 


contradiction here somewhere? 
HOWARD: What do you mean? 


AGNES: On one hand you complain about 
the lack of manners in young people, 
and on the other you say, “If they don’t 
want manners, they shouldn't be forced 
to have them. Let them run wild.” 


HOWARD: No, no, no. If those kids weren't 
so beset by restrictions and taboos they 
wouldn't feel the need to break loose 
and run wild later on 


AGNES: How do you account for your 
youngest child? 


HOWARD: Virginia? 


AGNES: Yes 


HowarpD: There is no accounting for her 
She's the exception that proves the rule 


AGNES: Cliche, darling 


HOWARD: Well, maybe, but it’s true. I 


don't know why she is such a rough- 
neck 


AGNES: Maybe if you showed as much 
interest in her as you do in Joan and 


Jeannie, you'd find out why 


HOWARD: I spend as much time on her 
as I do on the other two girls 


AGNES: But not with the same attitude, 
Howard. You've never treated Virginia 
the way you did the two older kids 


HOWARD: Oh, darling, let’s not get off 


on that again 


AGNES: Well, if you don’t practice what 
you preach, do you think it’s wise to 
launch your theories from a_ public 
platform to a group of impressionable 
youngsters? 


HOWARD: Listen. Those kids are percep- 
tive and very mature. They knew ex- 
actly what I was trying to say, even if 
you don't 


JOAN (Off) Mom 


door slams) 


Mom! (Front 


AGNES: Yes, dear. Trouble? 


JOAN: (Enters front door) Mom, 
terrible 


HOWARD: Hya, beautiful 
JOAN: Hello, Dad 
HOWARD: What's the matter? 


JOAN: (Crossing to the sofa, puts the 
coat over the back of the sofa) I'm so 


mad I could die 

(L1z enters from the kitchen) 
AGNES: About what? 
JOAN: She’s an ugly old hag 


11z: Who is? 


JOAN: Victoria Regina. We just read the 


play. I won't do it, I won't, I won't 
Liz: Hang up your coat 

JOAN: I'll do it in a minute 

Liz: Right now 


JOAN: I’m going out again in a little 
while 


AGNES: Right now 
JOAN: But, gee Mom 
HOYVARD: Right now 
JOAN: Parents 


(Picks up her coat. Crosses up to the 


closet, hangs up the coat) 
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Liz: Want a coke? 
JOAN: Please Liz, I need one 
(LIZ exits) 


I don’t see why Helen 


take an old part like that 


Hayes would 


AGNES: And mislead you 


JOAN: She keeps getting older in every 


Do I have to do it? 


Ss ene 


AGNES: Did you say you would? 


JOAN: But there are girls at school so 


much better equipped to play old 


women 


(LIZ enters from the kitchen with a 


bottle of coke, takes Joan’s hand and 


puts the bottle in it. Liz exits) 


AGNES: If you gave your word, there is 


only one honest course for you to fol- 


1 
1OW 
(LIZ, 


crossing to the 


kitchen, nods 


approval) 
JOAN: But I 


only took the part so I 


could get out of gym twice a week 


HOWARD: Huh? I don’t quite follow that 


JOAN: Practice for the play and gym 


periods come at the same time every 


week 


HOWARD: And all this time I thought 


you were seeking culture 


JOAN: So in view of that [ don’t think I 
should be forced to do Victoria, do you 
Dad? 

HOWARD: Unless you or this Mr. Thomp- 
son can find someone to take over the 
part before practice starts, you most 
certainly have to do what you promised 


Right dear? 


AGNES: Right 


JOAN: Well 


(The front door slams) 
I don’t understand that reasoning 


HOWARD: I’m sorry 


(JEANNIE enters) 


JEANNIE: Hello everybody 


HOWARD: Hello, kitten 


JEANNIE: Hello Daddy. Your speech to- 


day was simply wonderful 


HOWARD: I'm glad you liked it 


JEANNIE: All the girls at school say you 
must be the most terrific man in the 
world 


JOAN: Everybody adores you. They say 


they wish all their fathers were as lib- 
eral minded as you are 


HOWARD: Well, it’s the question of say- 
ing the right thing at the right time 


JEANNIE: But it was such a courageous 
stand to take 


HOWARD: Oh, not really 


JEANNIE: Well, we want you to know 


that every girl in the junior and senior 


classes supports your stand and was 


moved to action by your stirring words 


HOWARD: You see, dear? 


JEANNIE: Will you sign this Mother? 


What is it? 


AGNES 


JEANNIE: A petition 


JOAN many signatures have we 


How 


got? 


JEANNIE: Over a hundred, And Daddy, 
we want you to know, we'll back you 
against any and all opposition, regard- 


less of the consequences 


AGNES: Howard, have you seen this? 


HOWARD: What? 


(Reads) “We the 
do herewith subscribe to the 
Carol 


AGNES undersigned, 


statement 


of Howard G 


quote—I would 


AGNES (Reading): “We the undersigned, do herewith subscribe .. .” 


(New York company 


Mary Hartig, Lois Smith, Polly Rowles, Melvyn Douglas) 
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abolish gymnasium for girls because it 
infringes on their rights as individuals, 
and no one should be forced to do any- 
thing he doesn’t want to do.” Unquote. 


HOWARD: Who put out this petition? 


JEANNIE: The girls of the junior and 
senior classes. 


HOWARD: But kitten, you had no right 


to circulate a petition without asking 
me 


JOAN: We only quoted you 
JEANNIE: And you don’t mind, do you? 


HOWARD: Well, I didn’t mean to make 
an issue out of it 


AGNES: Howard, you'd better do some- 
thing to stop this. 


JOAN: You mean you said and didn’t 
mean it? 


HOWARD: Well, I didn’t mean to abolish 
gym for girls 


JEANNIE: Daddy 


JOAN: Daddy 


HOWARD: Basically it was a speech on 


manners 


JOAN: You mean you approve of gym 
for girls? 


HOWARD: Well, not exactly 
AGNES: Howard, what did you say? 


HOWARD: I said, “perhaps one reason 
that young men do not conform to the 
rules of etiquette is that they see girls 
playing volley ball and basketball, thus 
losing sight of their femininity.” 


yoan: And then you said it. 


HowarD: Yeah. Huh? Well extempor- 
aneously I may have said that perhaps 
one idea might be to change the method 
of gym for girls. 


AGNES: What sort of change, dear? 


HOWARD: Instead of those rough sports, 
let them take long walks during those 
periods. 


JEANNIE: I agree with you Daddy. 
Joan: So do I. 


HOWARD: It stands to reason, Agnes, 
that competitive sports are too violent 


for young girls. 


AGNES: I’]] bet the school board is look- 
ing for the highest tree in town right 
now 


JEANNIE: I think Daddy absolutely put 


his finger on the root of the problem 


JOAN: I think your speech was posi- 
tively breath-taking 
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(GINGER enters) 


GINGER 
Pop 


I think all men stink. Hello, 


HOWARD: Don’t retract that remark just 
because I’m here. 


GINGER: I wasn’t going to. 


AGNES: What’s wrong between you and 
Tommy today? 


GINGER: He always wants me to do 
something I don’t want to do, because 
he doesn’t want me to do something he 
doesn’t want me to do. That’s the trou- 
ble with men 


AGNES: Now you know that’s true How- 
ard. 


HOWARD: Yeah, it’s confused enough to 
be. 


JEANNIE: What does Tommy want you 
to do? 


GINGER: Be a cheerleader 
HOWARD: What's wrong with that? 


GINGER: Nothing, if you want to be a 
cheerleader. I just don’t want to be a 
cheerleader. 


AGNES: Then don’t do it, darling. Don't 
let anyone infringe on your basic right 


GINGER: I won't 


JOAN: Why don’t you put a washer on 
that drip? 


JOAN: He is not a drip. He just fright- 
ens you because he’s got brains. 


JOAN: He doesn’t frighten Eddie, though, 
does he? 


GcinceR: Oh, your big four letter man 
b-o-r-e 


HOWARD: All right, that’s enough 
GINGER: Where's Lizzie, Mom? 
AGNES: Try the kitchen. 


GINGER: Ask Eddie what happened yes- 
terday 


(GINGER exits) 
JOAN: Gee, she gripes me 


(JEANNIE looks at HOWARD and 
shrugs) 


AGNES: Why? 

Joan: She has no dignity. She runs 
around the halls at school like a wild 
gazelle (To HowaRD) Yesterday during 
lunch hour she was wrestling with two 
boys—sophomores 


HOWARD: She’s just high spirited, that’s 
all 


JOAN: Everybody laughs at her, and it 
reflects on my standing among the sen- 
iors 


AGNES: That means you live in reflected 
laughter. I should think that would be 
a very happy situation. 


JOAN: I can see you don’t understand 
Mom. 


AGNES: Take it up with your father 


He’s very understanding 
JOAN: Daddy, do I have to do Victoria? 


HOWARD: How in hell did we get back 
to that? 


JOAN: I have to circulate petitions and 
I won't have time now that you've en- 
dorsed your stand 


JEANNIE: Don’t you want to do it? 
JOAN: No 


JEANNIE: Do you think maybe I could 


do it? 


JOAN: Oh, you’d be much better than I 
would and you'd save my life 


JEANNIE: All right, I'll try. Let’s go up- 
stairs and read a couple of scenes. 


Joan: Good. Then we'll tell Mr. Thomp- 
son about it tomorrow before classes 


JEANNIE: (JOAN and JEANNIE climb the 


stairs) He’s going to be down at the 
drug store later. Let’s tell him then. 


JOAN: All right 
AGNES: Just a minute girls 
(JOAN and JEANNIE stop) 


It seems to me you're both riding 
roughshod over a moral issue 


JOAN: What do you mean Mother? 


AGNES: Joan, Mr. Thompson chose you 
and you have no right to pass the part 
on to your sister or anybody else with- 
out his knowledge and consent. 


JOAN: Even if I don’t want to do it, and 
Jeannie does? 


AGNES: That decision is not for you and 
Jeannie to settle between you. 


JOAN: But Daddy said nobody should 
be forced— 


AGNES: Howard. . . 


HOWARD: I know what I said, but that 


has nothing to do with this 
JOAN: You mean you were wrong? 


HOWARD: No, but you can’t apply one 
rule to every issue. 


JEANNIE: Not even if they’re related 
issues? 








HOWARD: Sometimes, kitten, but not this joan: You're wonderful AGNES: Y¢ 






















tirne 
(JOAN and JEANNIE kiss HOWARD. JOAN HOWARD: How? 


JOAN Why not, Daddy? and JEANNIE run up to the foot of the 


AGNES: Doing something I didn’t want 













HOWARD: Well, because, darling, you stairs) 
to do. I ran into a police car 
gave your word before I made _ the 


; Oh, call me when Eddie comes, will 
eech _ (HOWARD groans) 
Pp you, Mom? ; ' 
JEANNIE jut I want the part and don't Oh, Barney White's been calling you 
want to take gyn on and JEA i ext upstaty ng 
; gling.) HOWARD: What did he want? 
JOAN: So doesn’t that make everything 
all right? acNeES: All right. Well, dear you're cer- AGNES: It seems he wants to quote you 
tainly developing a great sense of or- on your speech 


HOWARD: Agne 
yanized chao 


AGNES: Don’t dray me into thi HOWARD: Oh (Goes to phone) 
HOWARD: It’s just that social relation- 






AGNES: He'll probably want a picture 






JOAN: If we ask Mr. Thompson and he hips are a little complicated at time 
ays yes, is it all right then, Daddy” too 










AGNES: You know, Howard, there are 

HOWARD: Oh, all right, but be sure you HOWARD: I haven't got a picture 
times when everybody does things they 

ask him. Don't force him 


dont want to (Dials the number) 
JOAN: Oh, Daddy, we won't 

HOWARD: Did you get a dent on the AGNES: Maybe you ought to have some 
JEANNIE: Thank you, Daddy right front fender of my car today? made 




















HOWARD: Maybe I should. You get so 








EDDIE: Well,as I said to the coach this afternoon ... “Just put 
ten other kids on the field and give me the ball.” 


(Road company: Steve McQueen, Melvyn Douglas, Edith Atwater) 


upset over these things. (Into phone) 
Hallo, Barn Howie did you 


call me? well, it was nothing 

















AGNES: Oh, come now 





HOWARD: (Into phone) Well, the kids 
sort of amplified it You what? 

Where'd you get ahold of a copy of the 
petition? They did, huh? Well, I 
suggested that they go for long walks 
during those periods. You know what 
George Washington said, “Long walks 


are the best exercise.” 






















AGNES: He must have said something 


else 


HOWARD: (Into phone) Sure, Barney, go 
ahead and print it. Can’t do any harm 
Thanks for calling. (Hangs up the 







phone) Seems to have created quite a 


stir. (Picks up the petition and reads it) 


AGNES: Uh-huh 
















HOWARD: You don’t understand 





this, 
darling, because you're not as close to 


the problems of the 





young people as I 


am 













AGNES: No. I'm in the house all day 





(The chime Ss ring.) 





I'll get it, Liz. You know, Howard, this 


kind of reasoning can lead to a terrible 





disease called “Hoof-in-the-mouth.” 


(Crosses to front door) 









HOWARD: Even boys aren't as aggressive 


and overt as some girls today 





AGNES: (Off) Now really, Howard 












EppIE: (Off) Hva, Mrs 
(HOWARD winces) 


Carol 





AGNES: (Off) (Mimicking eppie) Hya, 
Eddie 








Come i 


(EDDIE enters, followed by AGNES) 
EDDIE: Hya, Mr. Carol 


HOWARD: Hello, Eddie. Sit down. 


EDDIE: Thanks 
AGNES: Joan, Eddie is here 


Joan: (Off) I'll be down in a minute, 
Mother 


AGNES: (Imitating JOAN) All right 


EDDIE: (Sprawled comfortably on the 
sofa) What do you think of a guy com- 
ing all the way from New York to try 
and steal my girl? 


AGNES: I beg your pardon. 


EDDIE: This actor. That’s why he gave 
my girl the part in the play. But he 
better not fool around with my girl. I 
guess he doesn’t realize I'm the big 
man in this school 


AGNES: I guess not. 


eppig: Hey, Mr. Carol, that was some 
speech you made in school today 


HOWARD: Thanks, Eddie. 


eppir: After school all the guys were 
(Bows) and hold- 
ing their coats. (To aGNes) It was a 
regular 18th Century ball 


bowing to the girls 


AGNES: I'l] bet. 


EDDIE: I got so swept away I opened the 
car door for Joan. (To HowARD) I never 
did that before in my life. (To AGNEs) 
She was so shocked she staggered. 


HOWARD: She's just not accustomed to 


gentility. (epp1eE does a take) 


EDDIE: Oh 


(eppie looks from HOWARD, who is 
reading, to AGNES, who is painting. He 


folds his arms and brushes his hair 


Then he runs up Right to the foot of 


the stairs and looks up. He crosses 
down center to Up Left of the sofa 
and bursts into several hot licks of 
music, at the end of which, he falls 


on his back on the sofa.) 


(HOWARD takes a drink of his coffee, 


his hand shaking nervously) 
(EDDIE sits up) 


EDDIE: That always makes my father 


nervous 


HOWARD: Yeah 
uleer, Eddie? 


How’s your father’s 


eppige: Mr. Carol, I knew there was 


something I had to tell you 


HOWARD: What is it? 


EDDIE: Football practice starts tomor- 


row 
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HOWARD: (To AGNES) Did you hear that, 
dear? 


AGNES: No, I'm tuned out 


EDDIE: Sure does. So get your tickets 
early or you'll never see me run 


HOWARD: How’s the team going to be 


this year? 


EDDIE: Well, as I said to the coach this 
afternoon, I said, “just put ten other 
kids on the field and give me the ball.” 


AGNES: That was nice of you 
EDDIE: I’m murder on a field 
AGNES: I thing you’re murder off 


EppIE: Thanks. Did I tell you how many 
colleges are trying to get me? 


HOWARD: Not yet 
EDDIE: I got the list right here 

(GINGER and L1z enter from the kitchen) 
GINGER: Hya, muscle-head 

AGNES: Virginia 
EppIE: Hya, kid 


GINGER: What are you doing, showing 


Mom and Pop your scrap book? 
EDDIE: Why don’t you stop? 


L1z: Tell them what happened yester- 
day 


GINGER: No. It will embarrass him 
EDDIE: It was an accident 

GINGER: It was not 

HOWARD: What happened? 

GINGER: He insulted me 

Eppi£: I did not 

GINGER: You did so, you reactionary 


HOWARD: Never mind that. What hap- 


pened? 
GINGER: He called Tommy Green a sissie 


HOWARD: I don’t see how that concerns 


you 


Liz: Let her finish 
HOWARD: Finish 


GINGER: Every time one boy wants to 
insult another, he calls him a sissie 
And by that they imply that girls are 


inferior to boys 

Liz: And they’re not 
AGNES: I see your point 
HOWARD: Pass 


GINGER: So yesterday after school, when 
the track team was out I challenged 
him to a hundred-yard dash 


EDDIE: I didn’t want to race a girl 


GINGER: At first he just laughed, but 
after I needled him for a while, he said 
he’d show me. 


HOWARD: Well, what happened? 
GINGER: I ran him into the ground 
AGNES: You mean you beat him? 
GINGER: By five yards 
EDDIE: Three yards 

(HOWARD laughs) 
AGNES: Howard 


HOWARD: That’s the funniest thing I 


ever heard 


EppI£: I had a bad foot. (JOAN and JEAN- 
NIE come down the stairs) 


CINGER: You did not 
JOAN: I'm ready, Eddie 


EppiE: (Rises, limping.) Come on, let’s 


Zo 


10AN: Eddie, what’s wrong with your 


foot? 

EppiE: I sprained it 
JOAN: When? 

EpbIE: Yesterday 


JOAN: But you weren't limping this af- 
ternoon 


EDDIE: Come on, it’s late. (Exits) 
JEANNIE: Bye, Daddy. (Kisses HOWARD) 
(JOAN takes her coat from the closet) 


HOWARD: Bye, darling, and Joanie, you 


get back here in time for dinnet 
10AN: All right 


HOWARD: Cause if you don’t I'll send 


Virginia out to run you and your ath- 


lete down. (HOWARD, JEANNIE, GINGER, 


LIzZ and AGNES laugh) 
JOAN: Daddy. (E.vits) 


JEANNIE: Bye. (Gets coat from the clos- 
et and exits) 

HowarD: As for you Miss 

What? 


GINGER 


HOWARD: Don’t ever do a thing like that 


avain 


GINGER: Why not? 
HOWARD: It’s unladylike 
CINGER: But Pop, I zan beat him 


HOWARD: Never mind that. From now 


on try to remember you're a girl 


GINGER: I wish I were a man 





Liz: Would you rather have him live 
with the delusion girls are inferior and 
be disillusioned later in life 


HOWARD: I don’t care anything about 
him, Elizabeth. I’m talking about her 


GINGER: Is this a copy of your speech? 
HOWARD: Yes, it is 

GINGER: May I read it? 

HOWARD: Sure, if you want to 

GINGER: Thanks. Pop? 
HOWARD: Huh? 

GINGER: Do you love me? 


HOWARD: Of course I love you 


GINGER: I’m glad, ‘cause you're really 
going to have to. (Runs up and exits 


upstairs) 


HowarD: What do you suppose that 


means? 


AGNES: I don’t know, but they’re going 


to have to take Virginia for very long 


walks 
HowarD: Oh, Lizzie 
Liz: Yeah? 


HowaARD: This is mere curiosity but 


didn't I just see you hang up Virginia’s 


coat? 
11z: Yes, you did. Why? 


HOWARD: I don’t mean to offend you but 


I just wondered. Her above all? 


AGNES: “She” dear 


Howarp: “She”--doesn’'t sound right. She 
above all? 


Liz; Why shouldn't I hang up her coat? 


HOWARD: I just don’t want you to spoil 


her 

AGNES: Nobody is spoiling her, Howard 
Liz: You spoiled the other two 

HOWARD: That's silly 

Liz: It’s not silly 
AGNES: She's right 


HOWARD: How? 


Luiz: They kiss you and bully you into 
doing anything they like 


AGNES: But the minute Virginia tries to 


do something, then you become the 
father 


Liz: And I don't see why she should be 
handicapped just because she wasn’t a 
boy 


AGNES: That's why she hung up her 


coat 
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L1z: So there. 


HOWARD: I never seem to win one of 


these things. What is it, my choice of 
words or lack of phrasing, or what? 
Elizabeth—from here on out, she has 
my consent to run against five horses 
at Hialeah Park every day 


Liz: She’d win. (The chimes ring) 
(LIZ crosses to answer the front door) 


HowarD: If you'd listen to me we 


wouldn't have had all this trouble about 
gym for girls and running foot races 


AGNES: What do you mean? 


HOWARD: I told you three times have a 
son, but no, you wouldn't listen 


(The front door slams. L1z and TOMMY 
GREEN enter) 


Liz: It’s Tommy Green 

HowarD: Hello Tommy. Come in 

AGNES: Hello Tommy 

TOMMY: Hello Mrs. Carol Mr. Carol 
Liz: Ginger 


GINGER: (Off) Will you come up for a 


minute Liz? 

L1z: Tommy’s here 
cincer: (Off) Tell him to wait 

Liz: (To Tommy) Wait. (Exits upstairs) 
rommMy: Yes ma’am 

HOWARD: Sit down Tommy 


romMMy: Thank you, sir 


speech today, Mr. Carol 


I heard your 


AGNES: Everybody did 


romMy: And I must say it was quite 


fascinating 


HOWARD: Thanks, Tommy. I understand 


football practice starts tomorrow 


romMy: Yes, sir. There are a few points 
in that speech I'd like to discuss with 
you 


HowarD: You don't play footbal), do 


you Tommy? 
romMy: No sir. Mr. Carol, you said 


Howarpb: I wish I were back in school, 
I'd run that Eddie Davis ragged. Did I 
ever tell you about my football days? 
rommy: Not recently 


HOWARD: Oh 


(L1z enters down the stairs, followed 


by GINGER. LIz exits into the kitchen) 
GINGER: Hya Tommy 


rommMy: Hya Ginger 


GINGER: What do you want? 


tommy: Well, I thought maybe you’d 
like to walk down to the drug store and 


take a look at the New York actor 


GINGER: (Indicating her book) No thanks 
I’m doing some research on individual 
rights. 


Tommy: Oh. Well, there’s something I 
want to tell you 


GINGER: Well, tell me 


TtomMy: You don’t have to be a cheer- 
leader if you don’t want to 


GINGER: Thanks 


Tommy: I believe everyone should be 
allowed to do what he wants to do. 


HOWARD: Hey, hey, hey. Just a minute, 
young man 


TOMMY: Yes, sir? 


HowarD: Are you the one responsible 
for teaching this human dynamo she’s 


the equal of anyone, anywhere? 
GINGER: No one had to teach me that 
HOWARD: I wasn’t talking to you, Flash. 


GINGER: Go ahead Tommy. Tell him 
what you believe 


TomMy: Well sir, in principle I believe 
anyone should be allowed to compete 


on any level they choose 
HOWARD: I see 


rOoMMY: To deprive any person, man or 


woman, of his constitutional rights is 
to infringe upon the fundamental law 
of the land and deny them their basic 
freedom as set down by our founding 
fathers, when they said, “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident; that all men 


” 


are created equal 
HOWARD: Well, thanks Tommy 


romMy: In other words, it is the privi- 
lege and the responsibility of every 
American to think the way he likes, to 
act the way he likes, to talk the way he 


likes, and to worship as he pleases 
HOWARD: That's very true, but 


romMy: And I would like to say, re- 
gardless of race, color, creed or sex, 
there are no second class citizens of 
these United States, and we as liberty 
loving people, must seek out the evil, 
never retreat from the heat of battle, 
and destroy tke forces of reaction that 
impede progress. That speech got me 
last year's debating medal 

HOWARD: I can see why 

TOMMY 


I wrote it myself 


AGNES: Tommy 
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TOMMY: Yes ma’am? 


AGNES: You preface all that by saying, 
“in principle, I believe. but the 
point is how do you feel about Virginia 


running foot races against Eddie? 


Mrs 


should do it. 


TOMMY Carol, I don’t feel she 


What? 


GINGER 


TOMMY 


I feel 


I can’t help it. That’s the way 


Then 


you've always said 


GINGER 


you don’t believe what 


TOMMY 


Yes I do 


GINGER: But you mean I shouldn’t com- 


pete against Eddie? 


TOMMY: Sure you should with Eddie or 
other But 


compete as a girl, not a boy 


with any man you should 


GINGER: If everybody is equal what dif- 


ference does it make how I compete? 


romMMy: It makes a difference because 
men and women are equal, but not the 
difference 
I'd go out on dates with Eddie Davis 


same. If there weren't any 


What 
than he can 


GINGER for? I can run faster 


tommy: Look, Ginger, that’s not why I 


like you 


GINGER: Why do you like me? 


TOMMY 


Because you're a girl 


GINGER: And that’s why you don’t want 


me to compete against Eddie? 


TOMMY: Yes 


GINGER: Then you don’t think of me as 


an equal 


TOMMY: Well sir, in principle I believe anyone should be allowed 
to compete on any level they choose. 
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ToMMY: Sure I do, but I think of you as 


a girl first 


GINGER: Well, I want to be 


an equal 
first 
roMMyY: Then go ahead, I don’t want to 
talk about it anymore 


GINGER: You don’t want to talk about it 


because you know you're wrong 


TOMMY 
3ye Mrs 


I want to go home and think 
Carol Sir 


(TOMMY exits) 


HOWARD and AGNES: Bye, Tommy 


GINGER (Following 
You 


(Exits) 


Wait a 
that 


TOMMY) 


minute 


can’t get out of it 


easy 


HOWARD: Virginia seems to have dis- 


covered a new sex—boys, girls, and 


equals 
(GINGER re-enters) 


GINGER: I worry about that boy. He’s 


terribly confused 


AGNES: Well mind darling 


of you will straighten out 


never One 


€INGER: Pop, don’t you think it’s won- 
derful I can run faster than anyone else 


in the whole school? 


HOwARD: No I 
with Tommy 


don't, 
You 


to run faster than anyone else 


Virginia. I agree 


shouldn't be trying 


GINGER: Oh 
all the 


today? 


Pop, did you really mean 


things you said in that speech 


{ The chimes ring) 


HOWARD If I didn't 


said them 


mean them, I 


wouldn't have 
(L1z enters from the kitchen and an 


swers the front door) 


You heard 


GINGER 


what he said Mom 


(Crosses up to stairs and exits) 


HOWARD: That kid 


will be the death of 


me 


(LIZ enters from the front door) 


Liz: It’s Mr 


principal 


Wilson, the high 


school 


(LIZ exits into the kitchen) 


HOWARD: Hello, Bob 


come on in 
(WILSON enters.) 


WILSON: Hello, Ayne: 


Howie 
(WILSON and HOWARD shake hands) 

HOWARD: Can I take your coat? 

WILSON 


I can only stay a minute 


HOWARD: What about a drink, Bob? 





witson: No thank you. Let’s get right 


to the point, shall we? 
HOWARD: Yeah, fine 


wiILson: First, I would like you to do 
me a favor. If in some wild moment, I 
should ever ask you to speak again 


please turn me down 
Howarp: I will be delighted 


Thank you. Now on that dis- 
agreeable note, let’s go forward, shall 


WILSON 


we”? (Takes petition from pocket) Have 
you seen this petition? 


HOWARD: Yes, I have 
WILSON: Doesn't it make you shudder? 
HOWARD: No, it doesn’t 


WILSON: Then obviously you have not 
heard about Virginia. This afternoon, 


she reported for the boys’ football team 
AGNES: Oh no 
WILSON: Oh yes 


HOWARD: Football? Agnes, call her down 
here 


acnes: (Calling up) Virginia 


HOWARD: We'll settle this in five min- 


utes 


GINGER: (Off) Yes Mom? 


HOWARD: Come down here 


AGNES: But surely even if she insists on 
playing, there is no problem about 
stopping her 


wiLson: Unfortunately, there’s no rule 


that says she can't play 


HOWARD: Well you can declare girls in- 
eligible 


AGNES: On what grounds” I'm not de- 


fending her Howard, I'm just asking 


HOWARD: Do me a favor and don't ask 


questions like that in front of her 
(GINGER enters down the stairs) 
GINGER: Did you call me Pop? 


HOWARD: I certainly did. Sit down Vir- 


“inia 


GIncer: Yes sir. Hello Mr. Wilson 


HOWARD: Virginia, what the hell is this 


foolishness about your playing football? 


GINGER: You mustn't swear at children 


Pop. You must reason with them 


AGNES: Darling what on earth made you 
do a thing like this? 
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GINGER: Pop’s speech. I’ve always wanted 
to play football and he said, “Every- 
body should be allowed to do what they 
want to do.” 


Howakrpb: No, no. No, I said, “No body 
should be forced to do what they don’t 


want to do.” 
wiLtson: What's the difference? 


HOWARD: There is a great deal of dif- 
ference 


GINGER 
football 


Well, I don’t want to not play 


HOWARD: Well, you're not going to 
Gincer: You're being arbitrary, Pop 


AGNES: But darling don’t you realize it’s 
a dangerous game? You might get hurt 


GINGER: I'd make a great halfback 


HOWARD: Virginia, what makes you 


think you can play football? 


GINGER: I can run, I can kick. You were 
a great halfback, and there’s no reason 
why I can’t be just as good as you were 


acnes: Look, Virginia. Your father 


HOWARD: Virginia, you’re not going to 
play feotball and that’s final 


GINGER: You didn’t object to Jeannie 


playing in Victoria. 
HowarD: That's different 


GINGER: It’s not different 


witson: Young lady, you'll force me to 
pass a regulation forbidding girls to 
partake in any sport 


cincer: All right Mr. Wilson, go ahead 
But if I'm denied my athletic rights I'll 
refuse to attend classes 


witson: Then I'll have you expelled 


GINGER: Let me remind you, sir, the 
constitution and the bill of rights guar- 
antee every American citizen life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness 


wiLson: Are you going to let her talk 
to me like that? 


What? No 


calm down 


HOWARD Now, 


Surely you understand 


Virginia, 
we're only thinking of you 


GINGER: It's not really’ me you're think- 
ing of, Pop. It’s yourself 


HOWARD: What do you mean by that? 


cincer: You're afraid if I go out for the 
team people will laugh at you 


HOWARD: Why should they laugh at me? 


wILson: Because of that preposterous 


speech you made this afternoon 


GINGER: You're putting your vanity 


above my freedom of choice. 
HOWARD: I’m doing no such thing 
WILSON: Yes, you are 

HOWARD: Whose side are you on? 


wiLson: My side. I think you're both 


wrong 


GINGER: Sure, because you're afraid this 
change will lead to a lot of other 
changes in school 


AGNES: Believe me, Virginia, that is not 
what I’m worried about 


GINGER: Mom, you're being old fash- 


ioned 
AGNES: I am? 


GINGER: Yes. You've accepted the theory 
that women shouldn’t compete with 
men. (To HOwaRD) Well, I haven't. 


HOWARD: Virginia, if you persist in this 
nonsense, I'll cut off your allowance. 


GINGER: I don’t need any money, I’m in 
training. You see, Pop, I don’t ask to be 
on the team. All I ask is a chance to 
try out for it 


AGNES: But, darling, I don’t think you're 
equipped to play football. 


GINGER: You can’t say that until you've 
given me a chance 


AGNES: But you're a girl 
GINGER: Lots of athletes are. 


HOWARD: They don’t play football against 
men 


GINGER: Because men won't let them 
You're supposed to be sports, and all 
the time you're afraid we'll be equal to 


you 
AGNES: Or better than you 


HOWARD: Well, there seems to be only 


one solution 
wiLson: And what, may I ask, is that? 


HOWARD: Go upstairs, Virginia, if you 
don’t mind. We'll discuss this later. 


GINGER: Yes, sir. Thanks Mom. (Kisses 
AGNES on th» cheek) 


AGNES: You're welcome, Virginia 


GINGER: Good evening, Mr. Wilson. (To 
HOWARD) I’m going to bed tonight at 
eight o'clock just like the coach or- 
dered 
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(GINGER exits toward the front door, 
and re-enters carrying a pair of foot- 
ball pants stuffed with a jersey and 
a pair of shoulder guards in one 


hand, and a football helmet in the 
other) 


HOWARD: What have you got there? 


GINGER: My football equipment. (Exits 


up the stairs, followed by aGNEs) 


HOWARD: Virginia, you can’t practice in 


the house 


WILSON: Well, what’s your solution? 


HOWARD: I think some of the things she 


ays make a great deal of sense 


WILSON: I might have expected you to 


say that 


HOWARD: What does the coach think? 


WILSON: We don’t pay the coach to 
think. We pay the coach to teach Eng- 


lish 


HOWARD: That’s fine talk from an edu- 


cator, Bob 


WILSON: Howie, you certainly don’t be- 


lieve what you said this afternoon 


HOWARD: Bob, don’t you think that a 
child should be allowed to seek his own 


fulfillment? 
WILson: Not if it means complete chaos 


HOWARD: If chaos in your school is the 
result of the searching and probing of 
a fourteen year old, then your founda- 


tions are rotten 


WILSON: Now, wait a minute. I would 
like to follow your reasoning through 
to its illogical conclusion. If she wanted 
to burn down the house, would you let 


her do it? 


HowaRD: No. Of course not. I'd try to 


show her why it was wrong 


Why? 


WILSON 


HOWARD: Because if she burned down 


the house she’d have no place to live 


WILSON: Suppose she only wanted to 


burn out one room? 


HOWARD: It would depend upon which 
room. If she felt she had to do it, I 
might just let her. And if she believes 
she can play football, I think she de- 


serves a chance to try 


You do? 


WILSON 


HOWARD: I certainly do. I mads# a state 
ment, and by God, I'll stick to it 


wiLson: You don't think that’s wrong 


HOWARD: That’s not for you or me to 


decide, Bob. It’s for her to find out 


Maybe when she has her nose rubbed 
in the dirt a couple of afternoons, she'll 
emerge a normal, healthy girl 


WILSON: You realize, of course, I could 


stop this by expelling her 


HOWARD: Sure you could, if you'd get 
a kick out of naked 
authority 


demonstrating 


wILson: Oh, I'm not going to. I don’t 
blame Virginia. It has been my experi- 
ence that in dealing with people like 
you, the parent is in much greater need 


of education than the child 
(AGNES enters down the stairs) 


AGNES: Well, how are we doing down 


here‘ 


HOWARD: F'ine, darling. Just fine 


wILson: Oh, yes. The girls demand gym 
be abolished. Virginia wants to play 
football. I have been plagued by boys 
who want to smoke in class. I caught 
two kids necking in the corridor. Be- 
cause of his little speech, my life has 


become a model of exquisite misery 


HOWARD: Well, Bob, the problems of 


modern education aren’t simple, you 
know 


WILSON: Agnes, it is my considered 
opinion that your husband is a blight 
on the American academic scene—and 


a full grown juvenile delinquent 
(Slaps his hat on his head and evits.) 


HOWARD: (Laughing) I'd better go after 


him. He forgot his coat 


GINGER: But if I'm denied my athletic rights I'll refuse to attend classes. 
(New York company: Nancy Malone, Roland Wood) 
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AGNES: (Takes the coat. Crossing up to 
closet and hanging the coat) Don’t be 
silly. He won't get cold for a long time 
I'll have one of the kids take it to 


school tomorrow 


HOWARD: Did you hear the way that kid 
talked to Bob Wilson? 


AGNES: Do you think maybe Virginia 
really is part gazelle? 


(GINGER enters down the stairs wear- 
ing her football pants) 


GINGER: Mom 

AGNES: Yes, dear 

GINGER: Where’s the sewing box? 
AGNES: Ask Lizzie 


GINGER: I've got to take a tuck in these 
pants 


(Exits into the kitchen) 


HowarpD: (Calling off into the kitchen) 
Hold that line. I hope Eddie Davis 
tackles her so hard her teeth rattle for 
a week 
AGNES: I hope she beats Eddie Davis 
out for his position, is elected Captain 
of the team, and makes the All Ameri- 
can 


HOWARD: You can’t make the All 


American till you're in college 
AGNES: Excuse me. 


(GINGER, followed by wiz, enters from 
the kitchen. They walk up the stairs) 


HOWARD: Isn't that ridiculous? 


(AGNES laughs) 
What are you laughing at? 


AGNES: You know perfectly well you're 
proud and delighted and would give 
your elk’s tooth to see her play 


HowaRD: You must think I’m insane. 
aGNes: I do. I think you're the most 
wonderfully insane man I know, and I 


wouldn't have any one else for the 
father of my children 


HOWARD: I hope not. (Laughs) You 
know, this might just make the front 
page of the paper in the morning 


AGNES: Right next to your famous last 


words 


HOWARD: Oh, my God 


Curtain Falls 


ACT TWO 
Scene I 


AT RISE: The front door slams. Liz enters, 
crosses to the closet and hangs up her 
coat 


Liz: Mrs. Carol 

AGNES: (Entering from the kitchen) Liz? 
L1z: How’s the roast? 

AGNES: They'll eat it. Any news? 


L1z: Not yet. They just finished their 
last scrimmage 


AGNES: But she must know by now 


whether or not she made the team. 


L1z: No. Mr. Blake doesn’t tell any one 
he’s cut until after they hit the locker 
room today 


AGNES: Tell them they're what? 


Liz: Cut. When the coach walks up to 
you and says, “You're cut,” it means 


you are no longer a member of the 
team. 


AGNES: How do you know all these 
things? 


L1z: I'm an authority. 


(AGNES laughs) 


I've been to all the practice sessions 
and know every play by heart 


AGNES: So does Howard 


Liz: Pretty good coach, that Blake. 
Fast running game from the “T” but 
not much razzle-dazzle 


AGNES: That’s a shame 


L1z: Good ground game. No air arm 
(The front door slams) 
Maybe this is her 
(JOAN enters carrying a petition) 
JOAN: Hello 
Liz: Have you heard any news? 
JOAN: How could I? This was gym day 


(Exits into the kitchen) 


Liz: (Shouting off to the kitchen) Don't 
you take gym during school? 
AGNES: No, dear, she upholds her 
father’s ideals by cutting gym in pro- 
test, and spends two afternoons a week 
in detention. She fixes them. 


Liz: (Shouting off to the kitchen) Didn't 
you go over to the football field to 
cheer Ginger on? 


joan: (Off) I most certainly did not. 


L1z: Why not? 


JOAN: (Entering) The girls in the sen- 
ior class have declared the football field 
“off limits.” 


AGNES: Sounds like the senior class of 
1890 


Joan: You can laugh if you like, but if 
Daddy lets Ginger get on the squad 
we'll boycott the games. 


L1z: You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self, acting like a twelve year old child 


Joan: Well, I’m not. 
L1z: I go down and watch every day, 


and let me tell you, Ginger can kick 
and she can run 


JOAN: We'll see how much good she 
does the team in the face of an econ- 
omic embargo 


AGNES: Does this mean war? 


Liz: (Starts toward the kitchen) Call 
me as soon as she comes in, Mrs. Carol 


(The front door slams) 
AGNES: All right, Liz. 
L1z: Maybe this is her. 


(JEANNIE enters and crosses to the 
kitchen) 


AGNES: Hello, Jeannie. 
JEANNIE: Hello 
AGNES: What's the matter? 


JEANNIE: (Off) Nothing. 


JOAN: How’s the play coming? 


JEANNIE: (Entering) I hate that guy 


Thompson. He’s nothing but an un- 
mitigated bore. 


AGNES: Jeannie 


JEANNIE: Well, he is. He says cruel, vi- 
cious, insulting things to me. Every- 
body laughs. And it’s all Dad’s fault. 


AGNES: How do you arrive at that, dear? 


JEANNIE: If he hadn’t let Ginger go out 
for the team, I wouldn't have had all 
this humiliation 


AGNES: Like what? 
JEANNIE: Today Guy said, “Miss Carol, 


this is a love scene, not an off-tackle 
smash.” 


AGNES: Oh 
(JOAN laughs) 


JEANNIE: It’s not funny Joan. 
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JOAN: I’m sorry. 
JEANNIE: I could die 
(The front door slams) 
L1z: This must be her. 
(HOWARD enters) 
AGNES: Hello, darling. 
JEANNIE and JOAN: Hello Daddy 


Liz: Hello, Mr. Carol. Would you like 
some coffee? 


HOWARD: No thank you. Save it for 


Virginia Carol, girl athlete. 


(JOAN and JEANNIE exchange looks, 
then look at HOWARD) 


L1z: She’s not allowed to have coffee. 
HOWARD: Then throw it out 
Liz: Okay, I will. 

(LIz exits into the kitchen.) 


(HowaRD takes a copy of Life maga- 
zine from the brief case hiding its 
cover from the audience) 


AGNES: How come so late, darling? 


HOWARD: I was detained at the bank. 
Has anyone seen this? 


(Holds Life magazine up revealing 
its cover of Virginia in a football hel- 
met to the audience and to his family) 


AGNES: Oh, no. 
JOAN: It’s Ginger. 


HOWARD: It says, “The new look in foot- 
ball.” Pictures start on Page 103. 


(JEANNIE and JOAN open the maga- 
zine) 


There’s a whole layout. 
JEANNIE: Isn't this exciting? 
HOWARD: It’s hysterical. 
JOAN: Here’s the page 


AGNES: That’s a wonderful picture of 


Virginia 
HOWARD: Read what it says. 


JEANNIE: (Reads) “Virginia Carol, 


daughter of town banker, as she ap- 
pears after a hard two-hour scrim- 
mage.” 


AGNES: She could have combed her hair 
JOAN: Here’s a picture of Mr. Wilson 
(HOWARD grimaces) 


JEANNIE 
bank 


And here’s a picture of the 


AGNES: What’s this? 
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JOAN: Why, it’s a photostatic copy of 
the petition against gym for girls 


JOAN and JEANNIE: Aw, Daddy. 


JEANNIE: (Reading) “Petition circulated 
reported for first practice 
quotes banker-father who said, ‘I would 


abolish gymnasium for girls because no 


day she 


one should be forced to do anything 
he doesn’t want to do.” I still agree 
with you, Daddy 


Joan: So do I 


JEANNIE: (Reading) In a quiet, strait- 
laced town, a beautiful 14 year old 
redhead” 


(Takes) 
beautiful 14 year old redhead? 
(JEANNIE reads) 


Daughter of ultra conservative bank- 
ing stock—” 


(AGNES, JOAN and JEANNIE 


HOWARD looks at them sourly) 


giggle 


kicks over the traces by reporting 
as a football candidate.” 


AGNES: Howard, have you seen this? 


HOWARD: Yes, and so will 27 million 
other people this week. 


JOAN: (Reading) “Father, Howard G 
Carol, is a victim of such remarks as, 
‘we'd never have to worry about de- 
pression here if he could run a bank 
like she can run a ball.’ Rival bank has 


printed blotters which say. ‘i 


HOWARD: which say, ‘if you're 


looking for a halfback, you've got the 
wrong bank.’” 


(AGNES, JOAN and JEANNIE laugh) 
AGNES: Howard, this is fantastic. 


JEANNIE: They don’t even mention my 
playing in Victoria. 


HOWARD: Jeannie, will you and Joan go 
upstairs for a few minutes? I want to 
talk to your mother alone. 


JEANNIE: Sure. (Exits) 
JOAN: Daddy 
HOWARD: Yes 


JOAN: Would you sign this petition 
against Ginger playing football? 


HOWARD: Not unless you can guarantee 
me international notoriety 


JOAN: Very well. But it’s all your fault 
I have to take gym twice a week 
HOWARD: I’m sorry. Now would you 
mind getting the hell out of here for 
about five minutes? 


Joan: All right. May I take this? 


HOWARD: No, you may not 


JOAN: (To HOWARD) I want to read 
about the Movie of the week 


HOWARD: Agnes. 


AGNES: Joan, will you please do as you 
are told 


JOAN: Very well, Mother. But I think 
everybody's being very selfish 


HOWARD: About what? 


Joan: No one’s thought of what a blow 
these pictures will be to Eddie’s morale, 
have they? He’s only the captain of the 
team. (JOAN exits up the stairs) 


HOWARD: Agnes, I've had a rough day 
AGNES: Down at the bank? 

(HOWARD nods) 
Because of the pictures? 


HOWARD: There’s one you didn’t get to, 
on the next page 


AGNES: (Gasps) Howard 
HOWARD: Read what that says 


AGNES: “Virginia Carol, girl football 
player and father roll around in the 
dirt during hard scrimmage after she 


had knocked him down.” Howard. . 


HOWARD: I was standing around in the 
field during practice a couple of weeks 
ago. They had an end sweep toward me 
at one point. She threw a block, missed 
the end, hit me, and down we went. It 
just happened to be the day the photog- 
raphers were there. 


AGNES: Oh, dear 


HOWARD: It was a bad block, too high 
After it was over, she picked me up, 
looked me straight in the eye, and said, 
“Spectators.” 


AGNES: Was she hurt, dear? 


HOWARD: No, darling, she got right off 


me 
AGNES: You weren't hurt, were you? 


HOWARD: Aside from a few minor cuts 
and bruises, slight giddiness, a lack of 
focus, and their having to carry me to 
a bench and give me some water, I was 
fine. 


(Laughs silently) Well, you're 
too old to be playing football anyway 
What did Ed Hoffman say? 


AGNES 


HowarD: Nothing. He just kept looking 
at me— (Shakes head) 


head 


and shaking his 


AGNES: What does that mean? 





HowaRD: Oh, he’s probably disappointed 
because I missed the ball carrier 


AGNES: I’m serious 


HOWARD: I “on't know. He said he’d be 
over later to talk to me 


AGNES: Well, Ed may be president of 


the bank but he’s got a sense of humor 


Howarb: He certainly has. Oh, Lord, it 
was just a simple little speech on man- 


ners 


AGNES: Well, darling, don’t feel badly 


about it. When. Virginia gets home, 


we'll simply explain the situation to her 
and that will be 


HowaARD: Oh, no we won't 
AGNES: What? 


HowarRD: I absolutely forbid you to 
tell your daughter the possible conse- 


quences of her madness 
AGNES: Now darling, that’s silly 


HOWARD: I mean it. I wouldn't dream of 
suppressing this child 


AGNES: Howard, you're being stubborn 


and ridiculous 


HOWARD: That's the last word. If we lose 
the house we can all go down and live 
under the bleachers, right next to her 
beloved football field 


acnes: And on Saturday I can sell 
peanuts 


HowarRb: Anyway, if I did ask her to 


quit, she’d probably claim I'm putting 
selfish interests like home, family, and 
security above her individual rights 


AGNES: Howard, I love you 
HowarD: Where in hell is she? 
AGNES: Now, darling, don't get nervous 


Howarpb: She's taking the longest way 


home just to keep me in suspense 
(The chimes ring) 


That's probably Ed Hoffman now. I was 
hoping she’d get here before he did, 
but no, she'd rather sit in some dirty 
old locker room. 


(LIz enters from the kitchen) 
Liz: Oh, Mr. Carol, you're famous 
(AGNES signals Liz to “sh”’.) 


HOWARD: Would you mind answering 


the door, Liz? 
Liz: Not at all 
(L1z exits to the front door) 
HowaRD: God, why couldn't she have 


been a boy? 
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AGNES: Ohhhh darling 

(L1z enters from the front door) 
uz: It’s Mr. Hoffman 

(ED HOFFMAN enters) 
ED: Hya, Howie . Agnes 
HOWARD: Hya, Ed. Come in 


AGNES: Can I take your coat? 


ED: No thanks, I'll just throw it across a 
chair. (Starts to drop the coat over the 
back) 


HowarD: (Takes the coat from him) I'll 
get it, Liz. Fix yourself a drink, Ed 


ED: Thank you. I’m sorry, Liz 
Liz: It’s all right, Mr. Hoffman 
(LIZ exits into kitchen) 


ED: Well, Ag, how does it feel to be the 
wife of a national figure? 


AGNES: Pretty awesome. 


ED: I'm sure. You must be very proud 
of him 


AGNES: I am 
(HOWARD re-enters) 


ED: You certainly put this town on the 
map 


HOWARD: Yeah, and myself too 


ep: Yes. Did he tell you, since Life 


magazine came out people have been 
° 


streaming into the bank? 
AGNES: No 


Ep: Not to do business, you understand, 
just to make jokes 


AGNES: Well, that will pass 


Ep: At one point, I was closing a 
deal with old man Bryant, and I heard 
what sounded like an uprising of sav- 
ages in a Hollywood movie. Into the 
bank burst a group of our most re- 
spected merchants doing a snake dance 
and shouting, “Booma lacka, booma 
lacka, sis boom bah. Howard Carol, 
rah rah rah.” 


AGNES: What did you do? 


ED: I’m president of the bank. What 
could I do? I rushed out of my office 
and got on the end of the line. “Booma 
lacka, booma lacka, sis boom bah. How- 
ard Carol, rah, rah, rah.” 


HOWARD: Great sense of humor 


ED: I haven't had that much fun since I 
used to chase girls and wonder what 
was the matter with me 


Oh, Ed 


AGNES 


Ep: I wonder what ever happened to 
old man Bryant? I lost him in the 
snake dance 


AGNES 
tion 


Sounds like a Legion conven- 


Eb: Practically. By the way, I met Mrs. 
Claude Brackett on the street. She said, 
“Young man.” You know how old she 
is. I said, “Yes, Mrs. Claude Brackett.” 
She said, “What is an anarchist?” I 
said, “Why?” She said, “I want to know 
if it’s dangerous.’ 


AGNES: What does she mean by anar- 
chist, Ed? 


ED: Didn’t you read Bob Wilson's state- 
ment in Life? 


AGNES: Statement? 


HOWARD: Well, he’s a stuffed shirt, any- 
way. 


ED: Let me read it to you. Right under 
his picture they have a caption that 
reads, “Irate principal Robert Wilson,” 
and then a quote which says, ““I do not 
blame the poor child. I blame her fa- 
ther who told me he would let her burn 
down the house.” 


HOWARD: No, no, he misquoted me. I 
said if she felt she had to do it, I 
might let her set fire to one room in 
the house 


ED: Well, that’s different. I knew you'd 
never let her burn down the whole 
house 


AGNES: Which room? 


HOWARD: Her own room 
AGNES: That's right next to our room 


HowarRD: I can't help that. Change her 


room. 


ED: Well, that’s settled. Anyway, Bob 
goes on to say, “Any parent who 
preaches anarchy to his children is 
either a complete idiot or has no re- 
gard for law and order. In any case he 
hardly seems qualified to hold an ad- 
visory position at a bank.” 


AGNES: He has some nerve. 


ED: He certainly has. Every bank has 
to have at least one lunatic to deal with 
the depositors 


AGNES: Howard, I don’t suppose any- 


body will take him seriously. 


Howarb: And if they do, they can just 
go to hell as far as I'm concerned. 


ED: What are you getting so upset 
about? 


HOWARD: I'm getting a little tired of all 
these jokes 
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ED: It’s just fun, Howie 


HOWARD: I know, but a lot of people 


were kidding on the level today. 
(TOMMY GREEN bursts into the room 
L1z follows him in from the kitchen.) 


TomMy: Hello 


ACNES 


Hello Tommy 


LIz (In the 
sneaked 


kitchen) 


kitchen 


past me. (LIZ exits 


doorway) He 


into the 


ToMMy: Is Ginger home yet? 


AGNES: No, she is not 


TOMMY: Do you mind if I sit and wait? 


AGNES: I'm sorry, Tommy, but we're 


having a very important discussion 


TOMMY: I'll be completely unobtrusive. 


HOWARD: I’m terribly sorry, but you 


can’t stay 


TOMMY: Maybe this doesn’t mean any- 


thing to you but if Ginger makes the 
football team, she and I are through 


ED: Young man, do you know who I 


am‘ 


Tommy: Of course, Mr. Hoffman 


ED: If you don’t go, right now, the first 
thing I'll do when I 
foreclose the mortgage on your father’s 
house 


leave here is 


(Leers. TOMMY crosses fast and exits 
into the kitchen. ED, HOWARD and AGNES 


laugh) 


Ah, kids 


every day I grow to hate them more 


I've got two of my own and 


Shall we get back to our scrimmage? 


HOWARD: You heard what Tommy just 


said. He doesn’t want to have anything 
to do with my daughter because I let 


her play football 
ED: Howie, he’s just a kid 


HOWARD: He’s probably heard a lot of 


other people talking like that 
ED: Don’t be silly 


HOWARD: That's just the beginning. Now 
I suppose because of that idiotic state- 
ment Bob Wilson gave out, I'll be sub- 
ject to all kinds of pressure 


ED: Nobody is putting any pressvre on 
you 


No, not yet 
these things work 


HOWARD But I know how 


One simple remark 
starts a whole chain reaction 


ep: You're making yourself angry 
HOWARD: I am angry. 


ED: There's no reason to be 


HOWARD: Maybe you don't think so, but 


I can see where this is leading 
ED: Where? 
HOWARD: It starts with jokes 


develops into serious discussions 


Then it 
The 
first thing you know there is criticism, 
and I suppose the next thing, the board 
of directors will be telling me if I don’t 
behave in a certain way, they won't 
renew my contract 


ED: Howie 


HowarD: Well, let me tell you that I 
will not change my behavior pattern to 
satisfy the whim of some guy like Bob 


Wilson 


Ep: What’s the matter with you? 


HowaARD: And what's more, if the Board 
thinks I’m too irresponsible to hold an 
advisory position, I'll resign right now 


AGNES: Howard 


HowaRD: I don’t have to live in this 
town. I can go some place where people 


aren't so smug and provincial 


Ep: Now look, Howie. I came over here 
to talk this over as a friend, but you’re 
blowing it up all out of proportion 


HOWARD: I don’t think so. And what's 
more I don’t think this is just a friendly 
visit 


AGNES: Now, Howard 


If this is 
the way you're going to behave maybe 
we ought to examine this a little bit 
further 


Ep: Hey, now wait a minute 


HOWARD: I don’t know what's so friendly 


about 


ED: Just a minute. I’m not talking to 


you now as a friend. I’m talking to you 


as the president of the bank 


HOWARD: Okay, Mr. President. Let's 


have it 


ep: Maybe you're right. When it was 


only a question of Virginia playing 


ED HOFFMAN: “Booma lacka, booma lacka, sis boom bah. Howard Carol, rah, rah, rah.” 
(New York company: Polly Rowles, Melvyn Douglas, Philip Loeb) 
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football, we all laughed. But if these 
jokes are going to make you so hot 
under the collar that you start to be- 
have publicly the way you've been be- 
having in this room, Bob Wilson’s state- 
ment is apt to seem more logical every 
day 


HOWARD: (To aGNES) Aha. What did I 
tell you? (To ep) What do you suggest 
I do? 


ED: All I had in mind when I came 
here was to suggest that you stop mak- 
ing any more speeches for a while. But 
now, I suggest, first, that you stay 
away from the football field. Ask Barney 
White to print a retraction of your 
stand on gym for girls. And tell Vir- 
ginia she can’t play football 


HowarbD: And if I won't? 


Ep: Is there some great big moral issue 
involved here? 


HOWARD: Yes, I think there is 


ED: Well, I don’t 


good I suggest you take my advice 


And for your own 


AGNES: Ed, you make this sound sort of 
serious 


ep: I think that’s entirely up to Howie 
In six weeks we both have contract re- 
newals. If Virginia's still playing foot- 
ball and Howie is still the clown of the 
town, then our bank becomes a First 
National laughing place, and I don't 
think we can afford that 

acNes: Ed, if what you just described 
were actually to happen, where would 
you stand--I mean as far as Howard's 


concet ned? 


Ep: Agnes, I love you both, but I'm a 
banker. The only thing I stand behind 


is money 


AGNES: Well, I certainly don’t have to 


tell you what I think of that statement 


Ep: No, and I hope you won't. But I'm 
not going to tie up my security with 
yours over the right of Howie to pre- 
tend he’s back in school, or the right 
of Virginia to play football 


AGNES: Now let me tell you 


HOWARD: Darling, would you leave Ed 


and me alone for a minute? 
AGNES: Sure. (To Ep) Excuse me 
(Exits into the kitchen) 


Howarp: Ed, the reason I asked Agnes 
to leave us alone Was 50 I could thank 
you privately for your charity and 


understanding in this instance 


ep: You're very welcome 


HOWARD: I don’t know what kind of an 
old bone you or the board of directors 
might throw at me where you feel I 
can’t get into any trouble. Why don’t 
you lock me up in the vault in the 
morning and let me out at night. That 
way I won't have a chance to talk to 
anyone. (To eEp’s back)—A _ sort of 
golden solitary confinement 


ED: Look, Howie, this problem has a 
very simple solution. You're being to- 
tally unreasonable 


HOWARD: I don’t think so. And let me 
tell you I will not retract any statement 
I ever made. I'll say whatever I like, 
whenever I like. And what’s more I’m 
damned if I'll ask Virginia to stop 
playing football 


ED: Why not? 


HOWARD: Because I believe everyone 
should be allowed to do what they 


want to do 


ED: Howie, she’s a girl, not a boy 


HOWARD 
fact 


I'm quite well aware of that 


ED: Sometimes I don’t think you are, 
anymore 


(The front door slams. GINGER enters) 
HOWARD: Hello, Virginia 
GINGER: Hello, Pop. Hello, Mr. Hoffman 
ED: Hello, Virginia 


GINGER: (Starting up the stairs) Excuse 


me 


HOWARD: Virginia, did you make the 


team? 

GINGER: I'd rather not talk about it now 
HOWARD: I'm sorry but I've got to know 
GinceR: Oh, Pop. (She cries) 

HOWARD: Don't cry, darling 


cincer: I can't help it. I wasn’t given 
a fair chance 


(GINGER runs up the stairs) 


HowarbD: (Calling off) Agnes. (To ED) 


Well, there’s your answer 

(L1z enters followed by AGNES) 
AGNES: What is it? 
HOWARD: Virginia’s upstairs 
AGNES: Did she make the team”? 


HOWARD: No 


L1z: That’s an outrage. She was the best 
thing on the field yesterday 


HOWARD: Just not good enough 


L1z: She’s a better halfback than most 
fullbacks. (Exits up the stairs) 


ED: Well, I guess I'll be running along 
So long, Howie. (Extends right hand 
to HOWARD) 


HOWARD: So long, Ed. (Shakes hands 
with ep, looking away from him) 


ED: I’m glad my little visit here didn’t 
create any hard feelings. (ED exits to 


the front door) 


AGNES: I’m so mad at Ed Hoffman, I'd 
like to open a bank across the street 
and Zive away money. 

HowaRD: If there is one thing that I 
can't stand, it’s unfairness. Why she 
could run better than half the other 
kids on the field 


AGNES: You were hoping she'd get on 
the team, weren't you? 


HOWARD: Yes, damn it, I was 


AGNES: So was I. Liz and I knelt in 
front of the lighted oven and prayed 
she’d make it 


(GINGER enters down the stairs) 


GINGER: Pop, I want to ask you some- 


thing 


HOWARD: What, darling? 


GINGER: is there a difference between 


) 


boys and girls’ 
HOWARD: Well, in what way? 


GINGER: One day I heard you say no- 
body takes the ball down the field as 
fast as me. And then the coach said I 
play smarter 
Eddie Davis 


heads-up football than 


HOWARD: He did, huh? 


GINGER: So what I'd like to know, is it 
because he’s a boy and I'm a girl that 
he made the first team and I only made 


the scrub team? 


HOWARD: No, no What did you say? 


AGNES: You made the scrub team? 
GINGER: Yes, and he made Varsity 


HOWARD: Is that what you were crying 


about a little while ago? 
GINGER: Sure 


HOWARD: Oh, baby, you're wonderful 
Did you hear that, Ag? She made the 
team 


AGNES: Peanuts Get your hot 


roasted peanuts 


Curtain 





Scene Il 


AT RISE: A shopping bag stands against 


the left side of the coffee table, and its 
contents, tied bundles of mail are scat- 
the coffee table. A framed 


copy of the Life magazine cover hangs 


tered on 
over the bar on the wall. More bundles 
of mail are scattered on the drum table 
and on the bench and floor of the plat- 
form 
The 


JOAN comes down the stairs carrying a 


She 


Curtain rises on an empty stage 


big bundle of laundry 


starts to- 
ward the kitchen 


The chimes ring 


JOAN crosses back up stage, drops the 


laundry bundle up the foot 


of the answer the 


stage of 


stairs and goes to 


bell. When she is out of sight 


JOAN: (Off) Oh, thank you 


(The front door slams) 


AGNES: (In the kitchen) Who was 


Joan? 


JOAN: (Off) 


More mail 
(Enters dragging two mail sacks) 


AGNES: (Off) How many sacks? 


JOAN: Two 


aAcNES: (Off) Well, you can handle that 


10AN: Where shall I put them? 


AGNES: (Off) Where do they look best, 


dear? 


Hou > 


} 
clean on 


JOAN work. You'd think Lizzie 
Friday 


going to the 


would being she in- 
football game 


(Exits into the kitchen) 


sist on 


every Saturday 


AGNE (Enters) Sure 


JOAN (Enter 


s) Why isn’t Jeannie help- 
ing today” 
She iS an 


tonight 


AGNE 


Her 


resting 


actress play 
Shall 


this fan 


open and she’ 


we try to do something about 


19 
mali 


1OAN: I don’t understand why every- 


body in America sends Ginger letters 


AGNES: Maybe because Yale named her 


First Lady of the Gridiron 


You'd 


home or 


JOAN 


think Daddy 
Saturday to help us 


would stay 


AGNES: How do you figure that, dear? 


10AN: If he'd kept Ginger off the squad, 
be at the foot- 


and I would 


he and Lizzie wouldn't 


14 
ball game today, 


AGNES I et 


JOAN 


And I think he might at least as- 


ume some responsibility for changing 


whole life 


FRED FEHL 


AGNES: I'll tell him when he comes in 


JOAN: Another thing I don’t understand 


about Daddy 


AGNES: Joan, 
the 


matter with you, anyway? 


relax. It’s 


What's 


please four 


o'clock in the 


afternoon. 


JOAN: I've got a big problem 


AGNES: What is it? 


10AN: Well, ever 
the football I've having a 


lot of trouble with Eddie, every Satur- 
day night 


since Ginger got on 


team, been 


AGNES: What sort of trouble? 


JOAN: Well, it used to be we'd have 


JOAN: 


date, go to a movie or a dance, have a 
talk he'd kiss 


me goodnight 


soda, awhile, and then 


AGNES: And now’ 


10AN: Now he wants to start kissing me 


goodnight as soon as we get out 


AGNES 
that 


Well, believe me when I tell you 


has nothing to do with Ginger 


playing football 


(AGNES and JOAN laugh) 


10AN: What am I going to do? 


AGNES there several things 


Well, 


you can do 


are 
First, I'd suggest you de- 
velop a kind of attitude and not allow 


. ever since Ginger got on the football team, I've been 


having a lot of trouble with Eddie, every Saturday night. 
(New York company: Mary Hartig, Polly Rowles) 





yourself to get into compromising situ- 


ations 


Have 


eat of a car with a man? 


JOAN you ever been in the front 


AGNES: Yes, with your father 


JOAN: What did you do? 


AGNES: I managed to fend him off with 


dignity and the illusion of superiority 


JOAN: It’s kind of 


superior than Eddie 


hard to be more 


AGNES: I’m little 


going to have to 


sure. I'll tell you a 
secret. I think you're 
bend his ego a little. Once you get the 
a kid like Eddie, it’s 


down-hill all the way 


upper hand with 


JOAN: Suppose Eddie gets the upper 


hand with me 


AGNES: Oh. That’s 


worried about, isn’t it 


what you're really 


” 


(JOAN nods) 


Well, I know that 


enough to 


you're intelligent 


realize the difference be- 


tween what's good and real for you, 
and what isn’t, because if you didn’t, 
you wouldn't be sitting here telling me 


your troubles 


JOAN: I guess that’s right 


AGNES: There are times when that 


choice may be rather difficult, Joan, but 
speaking as a woman who knows you 
very well, I have absolute confidence 


in your judgment 


JOAN 


Thanks, Mom 


AGNES: Don't worry, Joanie, everything 


And it 


will work out fine 
better 


(Laughs) 


JOAN 
Daddy 


I hope it works out like you and 


AGNES: So do I 


10AN: Mom, how did you meet Daddy? 


AGNES: Oh, he picked me up on the 


street one day 


Mom 


JOAN 


AGNES: Yeah. I heard a whistle, and I 


turned and there was this guy. I said, 
did you whistle at me?” He nodded, 


and I said, “what for?” 


What did he say” 


IOAN 


AGNES: He didn't say anything. He just 


put out his hand. He was holding two 
black jellybeans. That’s how it started 


He was seven and I was five 
10AN: And you've loved him ever since 
AGNES: Ever since and always will 


(JEANNIE enters) 
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JEANNIE: (To JOAN, not seeing AGNES) 
Where's my mother” 


AGNES: What? I must be tired 


JEANNIE: (To AGNES) Hello, darling 


AGNES: (The actress) Hello 


JOAN: How's 


the play going to be to- 
night (Strikes a pose) Miss Bernhardt? 


JEANNIE: Guy says I look better than 


Helen did dress rehearsal night 
(JOAN exits into the kitchen) 


AGNES: Helen who? 


JEANNIE: Helen Hayes, Mother 


AGNES: Excuse me 


JEANNIE 


He’s the most fascinating man 


He is? 
hated him 


AGNES Just a week ago you 


That’s before I understood the 


theatre. He wasn't being mean, he was 


JEANNIE 


simply being caustic 


AGNES: Oh, I see 


JEANNIE: He says I have all the mak- 


ings of a great actress 


AGNES: He does 


JEANNIE: He says I should come to New 
York 


AGNES: Don’t lie down on that pink 


cloud with those dirty shoes on 


HOWARD: She scored a touchdown in the last two minutes of play. 
(New York company: Melvyn Douglas, Polly Rowles) 
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JEANNIE: Don’t you think I'll be a great 
actress, Mother? 


AGNES: I'll come backstage tonight and 


tell you, Jeannie 
(JOAN enters) 


One thing I do think, is you and your 
sister show very poor taste in not being 


at the football game today 
JEANNIE: Oh, no 


JOAN: Nobody goes to the games this 
year 


AGNES: You’re wrong. Your father tells 
me the stands are packed every week, 
and most people come just to see your 
sister kick a ball around before the 
game begins. 


JEANNIE: They’ll get tired of that when 
she doesn’t play. 


AGNES: Are those grapes terribly sour, 


? 


girls’ 


JEANNIE: Anyway, it’s all Daddy’s fault 


we can't see the games 
AGNES: What? 


JEANNIE: If he hadn't let Ginger play, 


we juniors would be allowed to go. 
JOAN: That’s right 


AGNES: Now listen, just a minute girls 
Joan, when you thought gym was being 
abolished your father allowed you to 
give up the part in the play, didn’t he? 


JOAN: Yes 


AGNES: Jeannie, he allowed you to play 
in Victoria, didn’t he? 


JEANNIE 


Yes, Mother. 


AGNES: So, basically you were both 


permitted your free pursuits. Is that 
right? 


(JEANNIE and JOAN nod yes) 


Then why do you feel that your father 
is wrong in not denying Virginia the 
same right you had? 


JOAN: We don’t believe a girl should be 


allowed to play football 


JEANNIE: It’s just not right, Mother 


AGNES: In other words, anything you 
disagree with is wrong and should be 
stopped. Is that it? 


IOAN: Well, not exactly that 
AGNES: Exactly what? 


JEANNIE: Well, we feel Ginger should 
be allowed to do whatever she wants to 


do, as long as it’s not playing football 


JOAN: That’s the resolution passed by 
the girls of the senior and junior 


AGNES: By majority vote? 
JEANNIE: Of course, Mother 


AGNES: I see. By democratic procedure, 
you have both decided to tear up the 


Bill of Rights. That’s very interesting 
10AN: Mother, we haven't 


AGNES: If you hadn't, you'd defend Vir- 
ginia’s right to play whether you dis- 
agreed with it or not. Any question 

You know you could both take a very 
good lesson from your father. He stands 
to lose his job, but he’d rather take that 
chance than to deprive your sister of 


her freedom of choice 


JEANNIE: Gee. Daddy is a kind of Joan 


of Are character. Isn't he? 
AGNES: Yeah. Voices and all 


JEANNIE: Well, from now on, I'm going 


to the games 
JOAN: Jeannie 


JEANNIE: I'm going over to Ginger’s 
side, and if Eddie Davis makes one 
more remark about her or Dad, I'll kick 
him all over the school 


JOAN: What? 


JEANNIE: He started this whole thing 
about the boycott because he was mad 


at Ginger 


JOAN: Well, why shouldn't he be? 
JEANNIE: Why should he be? 


JOAN: She ruined his prestige as cap- 
tain of the track team 


JEANNIE: Well, from now on, I go along 


with Ginger 
JOAN: How dare you? 


AGNES: All right, girls, that’s enough 


Go to a neutral corner 


JEANNIE: You're upsetting me emotion- 


ally, and I have a performance tonight 


(Sweeps around and exits up the 


the stairs) 


JOAN She’s a traitor to American 


womanhood, per se 
(JOAN exits into the kitchen) 


AGNES: It was a simple little speech on 


manners 
HOWARD: (Off) Agne 
AGNES: Yes, dear 


HOWARD: (Off) Agnes. (The froat door 
slams and HOWARD enters) Where i 


she? 
AGNES: Where is who? 
HOWARD: My daughter 


AGNES 


Which one’ 


Howarb: (Yells up) Ginger. Ginger 


acnes: Good Lord, what's happened to 
you”? 


HOWARD: I tore down the goal posts 
AGNES: Why? 

HOWARD: You mean you haven't heard? 
AGNES: No 


HowarRb: She scored a touchdown in 


the last two minutes of play 


AGNES: What did they do, throw her 


over the goal post? 


HOWARD: Sit down and let me tell you 
all about it 


AGNES: Try and stop you. Are you going 
to start from the opening kick-off? 


HOWARD: No, just the last two minutes 
AGNES: What happened before that? 


Nothing. That’s the first time 
she got in the game 


HOWARD 


AGNES: Howard, either you're coloring 


this or it was an awfully dull afternoon 
HOWARD: Please, dear, let me talk 
AGNES: Carry the ball 


HOWARD: It was the last two minutes of 


the game. The Varsit¥ 11 was playing 
its heart out down on the field. We had 
possession of the ball on our own 30 
yard line. It was the third down and 
four to go. Should they run it for the 
four yards, or should they 


(Gestures 


passing) —throw a pass, with their backs 


to the goal? 
AGNES: Run it 
HOWARD: They elected to kick 


AGNES: They're so young, didn’t you 


know they would? 


HOWARD: The kick went deep into cof 


fin corner 
AGNES: Where's that? 
HOWARD: The two yard line 


AGNES: Why do they call it the coffin 


corner? 


HOWARD: Agne please 


AGNES: All right, so it 


corner. Now what? 


down in coffin 


HOWARD: The enemy takes possession 
He smashes at the line. No gain. Second 
and ten on their own two. What should 
they do? The right half drops back in 
to the end zone, and shoots a long pa 

out into the flat. Three men are down 
there. It looks like it will be completed 
but Eddie Davi nashe 


knocks it down 


through and 





AGNES: Good old Eddie 


HOWARD: Third and ten. Now what? 
The right half takes it on a wide end 
sweep. He’s going wide, wide. The end 
is out. It looks like the ball carrier is 
in the clear, but no 


AGNES: No? 


HOWARD: No. They bring him down 
with a yard loss 


AGNES: I thought he was going to break 
through 


HOWARD: Yeah, everybody did 


it’s the fourth and ten 


Okay, 


AGNES: Fourth and eleven. They just 


lost a yard 


HOWARD: Yeah. You're getting good 
Okay, they’re going to kick. They go 
into punt formation 


AGNES: Where’s your daughter? 
HOWARD: On the bench 


AGNES: Howard, there’s not much time 


left 


Yeah, isn't it wonderful? 
Okay, they’re going to kick. Suddenly 
the whistle blows. Our team calls a 


HOWARD 


time-out. (Crouches down) They go 
back into a huddle. The fans sense 
something momentous is going to hap- 
pen. One man breaks away from the 
huddle and trots towards the bench. It’s 
Eddie Davis, the Captain. The crowd 
cheers, he was pretty good today. But 
who are they putting in his place? 


AGNES: Whom 


HowARD: My daughter. She trots away 
from the bench, across the field. The 
fans go mad. They scream, they whistle, 
they cheer. They're yelling, “It’s her 
It’s her. It’s her.” I am completely calm 
and silent 


AGNES: I can just imagine 


HOWARD: Now I know we will see some 
football. The referee greets her 
she greets him 


aGNes: At least they're on friendly 
terms 


HowarbD: She joins the circle of her 
team mates. They're glad she is in the 
game 


AGNES: Howard, get to the play 


HOWARD: Don't you want the mood? 
AGNES: No 


HowaRD: Okay. Fourth and eleven 
They're going to kick. My daughter is 
sent back to the safety position to re- 
ceive the punt. The ball is snapped 


He gets the kick away. It’s a long 
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one, down the field, past the fifty yard 
line. She’s going back, back. She takes 
it in her own territory and starts up 
the field. The ends try to box her in 
but she slips them, and starts for the 
right side. The stands are on their feet. 
She has no interference. She’s at the 
fifty, the forty, she shakes off a tackler 
at the thirty-five. She’s down to the 
thirty, and is trapped 


AGNES: Big boys? 


HOWARD: Reverse your field, I scream 
Reverse your field. (To acnes) She 
hears me, cuts back to the thirty-five, 
swings over to the left side, crosses 
back to the center, and streaks off into 
the clear, with only three men between 
her and the goal line 


AGNES: Three men? 


HOWARD: They start up after her. They 
think they've got her in a trap—But 
she doesn't yield. She tries to feint 
them out of position, but they keep 
coming. Suddenly she does a half spin, 
straight-arms a man, hurdles the man 
who tries to knock her out of bounds, 
and then dances down the side-line 
stripe and over the goal-line for a 
touchdown. Pay dirt 


AGNES: Well, I'm glad that’s over. 
HowaRD: No-o-o, then the extra point 
AGNES: I don't want to hear about that. 


HOWARD: What a game, what a game 
I'm exhausted. After it was over the 
around on their 
shoulders. The crowd surged out onto 
the field and that modest little hero 
kept shouting, “Put me down. Put me 


team carried her 


down.” 


AGNES: Did they? 


HowaRD: At last. Agnes, I don’t want 
you to feel you’ve completely missed 
one of the great moments in the history 


of this town 


AGNES: Don't worry, dear, I'm certain 


we shall relive that moment many 
times. And as the years roll by, it will 


get even more graphic. 


HOWARD 
something 


Anyway, I've brought you 


AGNES: Jellybeans 


HowarRD: A piece of that historic goal 


post 
AGNES: I shall treasure this always. 


HOWARD: You don't have to take it if 
you don't want to 


AGNES: No, no. I wouldn't be without it 
HOWARD: He’s a shrewd man, that Blake 


AGNES: He's shrewd? 


HOWARD: One of the smartest coaches 
I've ever known 


AGNES: That's interesting. 


HOWARD: Do you realize what he’s been 
doing these past two weeks? 


AGNES: No, I'm afraid I don’t 


HOWARD 
wraps. 


He's been keeping her under 


AGNES: Well, it’s been getting awfully 


cold, Howard 


HOWARD: What in hell’s the use o1 talk- 
ing to you. “Under wraps” means he’s 
kept her on the bench because he 
didn’t want anybody to know how good 
she was 


AGNES: Why not? 


HOWARD: Because if they didn’t know, 
she’s a secret weapon. 


AGNES: That's very clever 


HowarD: Oh, golly, I wonder where 
that kid learned to run like that? 


AGNES: I used to be able to run 


HowaRD: Yeah, I remember 
(Embraces AGNES) 


AGNES: Now, Howard, suppose the chil- 
dren come through here. 


HOowaRD: I think the kids know about 
us by now. I haven't been this excited 
since you and I were eighteen. 


AGNES: I was sixteen 


HOWARD: I think you're more attractive 
now than you were then. 

AGNES: You do” 

HOWARD 


I certainly do 


AGNES: I wish Virginia played football 


every day 


HOWARD: Do we have to go to that play 
tonight? 


AGNES: We certainly do 


HOWARD 
it’s over 


Let’s come right home after 


AGNES: Darling, it’s a very long play. 


HOWARD: Oh. Where are the kids now? 
AGNES: All over 


(JOAN enters from the kitchen and 
discovers her,parents. AGNES leaps up) 
Feeling better? 
Joan: Uh-huh. Hello, Daddy. 


HOWARD: Hya, beautiful. Did you 
about the game today? 


Joan: No 
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HOWARD: Well, it was the last two min- 
utes of play. Your sister. 


AGNES: Howard, you're going to get all 


excited again. 

JOAN: Excuse me. Oh, Mom 

AGNES: Yes? 

JOAN: Thanks for the advice 
(Exits up the stairs) 


HOWARD: Fight ‘em, Ginger 


Fight 'em, fight ’em 

Beat ‘em, Ginger 

Beat ‘em, beat ‘em 

Rush right down that field like thunder 
Show them that you are a wonder 


(L1z enters from the front door) 


Liz: Mrs. Carol. Mrs. Carol. Have you 
heard about the 


(Sees AGNES and HOWARD embracing) 
Oh, excuse me 


AGNES: It’s all right, Liz. We have no 


ecrets 
L1z: Did you hear the news? 
AGNES: I've been through it 


HOWARD: I told her, Liz, but she doesn't 
know anything about football 


L1z: Isn’t it wonderful, and wasn’t she 
cute? 
HOWARD: Cute? She was magnificent 


Liz: She certainly was 


AGNES: This certainly has been an emo- 


tional experience 


HOWARD: You know what Blake will do 


with her now, Liz? 


AGNES: Put her back under wraps, I 
hope 


HOWARD: Exactly, if he doesn’t need her 
He'll probably save her for the tradi- 
tional Thanksgiving Day game 


Fight ‘em, Ginger 

Fight 'em, fight ’em 

Beat ‘em Ginger, 

Beat ‘em, beat ‘em. Oh, Liz 


Liz: Yes? 


HOWARD: Hang up my coat 
(Exits up the stairs) 


Run right down that field like thunder 
Show them that you are a wonder 


L1z: I've never seen him so happy 
AGNES: I guess that counts to something 


Liz: Did he tell you everything that 
happened this afternoon? 


AGNES: Everything 
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L1z: Would you like to hear my ver- 
sion? 


AGNES: No, thank you 


(The front door slams and GINGER 


enters) 
Hello, baby 
GINGER: Hello, Mom 
L1z: Hello, Virginia 
GINGER: Hello, Liz 


AGNES: What's the matter? 


GINGER: Nothing 


Liz: Ginger, you were wonderful 
(Looks at aGNES and exits) 


AGNES: I've just had an excited re- 


counting of your adventure 


GINGER: Where is Pop? 


AGNES: He’s upstairs. What’s the matter, 
baby? 


GINGER: Everything 


AGNES: But you scored a touchdown 


this afternoon 
GINGER: Oh, Mom, I’m miserable 


AGNES: Darling, what happened? 


GINGER: Well, the last few seconds of 
the game the boys called time out 
They wanted me to play, so they told 
Eddie to walk off quietly or they'd 
throw him off bodily. They knew the 
ether team had to punt. The kicker 
went back to his end zone. Our line 
crashed through. He had to rush the 
kick. It was a bad punt that wobbled 
down to the twenty. They let me take 
it, then opened a hole up the center 
that a slow freight could have gone 
through. They were determined I'd 


score 


AGNES: Well, isn't that the purpose of 


the game? 


GINGER: But, Mom, they all treated me 
like something special, not just like 


anybody carrying the mail 


AGNES: What about those three men 


who had you trapped? 


GINGER: When I got to them, I slowed 
up. By that time I didn’t want the 


touchdown. I wanted them to tackle m« 
AGNES: And they didn't? 


GINGER: They were laughing so hard, 
they fell flat on their faces. I had to 


score 


AGNES: But didn’t that touchdown win 


? 


the game“ 


GINGER: Mom 


AGNES: That’s what I understood 


GINGER: By the time I got into the game 


we were leading thirty-four to nothing 
AGNES: Well, I've been had 


GINGER: Then they picked me up on 


their shoulders, like a curio, and 
marched me around the field. Both 
teams, with Daddy leading them. I was 
furious. I kept shouting, “Put me down 


Put me down.” 


HowarD: (Off) Do I hear the small 


> 


voice of my great conquering hero’ 
GINGER: Yes, Pop 


AGNES: Stand your ground, dear, 


he'll run right through you 


HOWARD: (Off) Fight ‘em, Ginger 
Fight ‘em, fiight ‘em 
Beat ‘em, Ginger 


Beat ‘em, beat ‘em 


There's the little star. Five feet two and 
a half inches of greased lightning. Wel- 


come home, son 


(GINGER hears, and runs off to the 
kitchen) 


AGNES: Son? Howard 


Curtain 


ACT THREE 
AT RISE 


HOWARD is seated in the arm- 


chair writing 


HOWARD: (Reading) Mayor Green, 
Commissioners, Ladies and Gentlemen.” 
No, no. “Mayor Green, Principal Wilson, 


Commissioners, Ladies and Gentlemen.” 


AGNES: (Off) Lizzie Lizzie 


Howard 


HOWARD Yes, dear 


AGNES: (Off) Howard where's Lizzie? 


HOWARD: In the kitchen, I guess 


AGNES (Off) 


Would you call her, 


ple ase? 


HOWARD: Lizzie 


LIZ (In the kitchen) 
want, Mr. Carol? 


What do you 


Howard. What do you want, Agnes? 


AGNES 


(Off) Ask Liz if Jeannie’s petti- 


coat 1S pressed? 


HOWARD: Liz, Jeannie’s petticoat 


pressed? 
LIZ (Off) Yes, it is 
HOWARD: Yes, it is 


AGNES: (Off) Oh, that’s good 
you bring it up, darling? 


Would 
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HOWARD: Why can’t Liz bring it up? 
acnes: (Off) She's busy 

HOWARD: Can’t you come down? 
aanes: (Off) I'm getting dressed 


HowarD: Look. Agnes, I'm trying to 


write a speech 
AGNES: (Off) This is more important 


JOAN: (Off) Will you get my dress, too, 
Daddy? 


HOWARD: Why can't you come down and 


get your own dress? 


AGNES: (Off) Howard, you're wasting 


time 
woan: (Off) I'll come half way 


(HOWARD exif into the kitchen. He 
re-enters as JOAN enters downstairs 
to the lower landing HOWARD Crosses 
to the foot of the lower landing and 
hands JOAN the clothes.) 


JOAN: Thank you, Daddy 
HOWARD: You re welcome 
JOAN: Hey, that’s a real smooth suit 


HOWARD: It should be. I've been wearing 
it for year: 


(JOAN laughs and exits up the stairs 


HOWARD resumes his writing) 
(The chimes ring) 


AGNES: (Off) Howard, would you please 


.aswer the front door? 


HOWARD: I don’t know why the hell I’m 


always the first one dressed 
(HOWARD e.vrits to the front door) 


voice: (Off) Mr. Carol's residence? 


HowarbD: (Off) Yeah. Oh, thank you 
Here you go 


(The front door slams and HowarD 


re-enters carrying a corsage bor) 


AGNES: (Off) Who was it, dear? 


HOWARD: Nobody 


AGNES: (Off) It must have been some- 


body 
HOWARD: It was the florist 


AGNES: (Off) (Giggles) I knew it was 


somebody 


(AGNES enters down the stairs) 


AGNES: Howard 


HowarpD: Yes, dear. Hey, you look sen- 


sational 


AGNES: Thanks. It’s probably the last 


dress I'll be able to afford 
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HowarRD: Hey, come here. I think you 


are more attractive than any of our 


kids 


AGNES: You do? 


HOWARD: I certainly do. Say, do we have 
to go to that play tonight? 


AGNES: Howard Darling, I don’t like 
to invade your fantasy but how much 
further away from the bank is that 


speech going to take you” 
HOWARD: Stop worrying, darling 


AGNES: What I don’t understand is, the 
bank is probably furious—what makes 


you so happy? 


HOWARD: I gat a wife who loves me and 
the prettiest halfback ever to put on 
football equipment 


acnes: Howard, that prettiest halfback 


is a very unhappy little girl 


HOWARD: Oh, darling, you exaggerate 
things 


AGNES > You don’t 


think calling her “son” this afternoon 


I exaggerate things’ 


was a slight exaggeration? 


HOWARD: I’m sure she understands I 


was excited and it just slipped out 


AGNES: Don’t you think it would be 
wise if you went upstairs and tried to 
explain that to her? I don’t think she’s 


even going to the play 


HOWARD: All right, darling, I will. And 
don't worry. Everything’s going to be 
all right 


AGNES: My intuition tells me “no.” 
(The chimes ring) 


HOWARD: Why does your intuition al- 


ways have to be so negative? 


AGNES: (Answers the front door) It had 


a very unhappy childhood. (Off) Hello, 
Ed 


(HOWARD hears, rises, and quickly 
crosses left to the platform. He sits 
on the upstage bench and _ begins 
painting the ceramic on the potter's 


wheel.) 
Ep: (Off) Hello, Ag 
AGNES: (Off) Come in 
(ep enters followed by AGNES) 


Ep: 's your husband at home? 


AGNES: Ed's here to drop the other shoe, 
dear 


HOWARD: Hello, Ed 
ED: Hya, Howie 


HOWARD: Sit down. I'll be with you in 
a minute 


ep: You're very kind. Well, Ag, how 


are you? 
AGNES: I don’t know, but I hate being 
called Ag 


ED: Phyllis hates being called Phyl 
Insists the children call her Phyllis. I 
hate being called Edward. (To HOWARD) 
Human nature is a funny thing 


AGNES: How true 


ED: (Observing HOWARD painting the 
ceramic) Occupational therapy? 


HOWARD: What's on your mind, Ed? 


Ep: All kinds of things. Tonight I was 
sitting around reminiscing about the 
scenes of my childhood. My God they 
were harrowing. Remember them? 


HOWARD: I certainly do 


ED: I said to Phyllis, “Phyl . Phyl 

Phyllis, I'm talking to you. Thank you 
Remember the kid who failed English 
2 because he turned in a paper ex- 
pounding the economics of prostitu- 
tion?” She said, “Hmmmm.” I said, 
“Whatever happened to him?” She said, 
“He married that handsome Hosen- 
macher girl.” I said, “Oh, Howie Carol.” 


HOWARD: Yeah, Howie Carol 


ED: (To “Phyllis” again) I said, “Well, 
he made a great success today at the 
football game.” She said, “Oh, is he 
back in school?” (To Howarpb) I said, 
“I guess so.” (To HOWARD) Here are 
your contracts. The Board meets Tues- 
day. I don’t think it will do much good, 
but sign them and turn them in. We'll 
see what happens 


HowarD: Okay, thanks Ed 


ED: Don't be so casual. I talked to some 
of the boys. If you are still running 
wild on Monday and Virginia’s still on 
the team, you may not get approval 


HOWARD: Then there’s no sense leaving 
the contracts, Ed, because we both will 
be 


ED: Howie, you made a one-man show 
of yourself this afternoon 


AGNES: How do you mean, Ed? 


Ep: Well first of all, he didn’t sit in the 
stands with the people. He sat on the 
bench with the squad 


HOWARD: The coach invited me 


Ep: When Virginia got into the game, 
he warmed up with her, running up 
and down the side lines. He led cheers. 
He even tried a back-flip and landed 
flat on his raccoon coat. When she took 
the ball—He ran the whole thirty yards 


with her and was waiting for her in 
the end-zone. Took her in his arms, 
and kissed the left halfback. 
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HOWARD: What a game. What a game 


ED: I turned to say something to Barney 
White, he was rolling in the aisle. Later 
at the club I talked to Barney. He 
showed me a picture he was going to 
print Monday morning of Howard tear- 
ing down the goal post. Howie, you're 
becoming a character. More people will 
be coming to the 
than her 


games to see you 


HOWARD: You're just jealous, Ed 


ED: Jealous. I’m jealous. Yes, I’m jeal- 
ous. I’m jealous because little kids don't 
point at me on the street and go. 


(Points at HOWARD, jumps up and 


down and laughs) 


HOWARD: I’m sorry, Ed, but I believe 
everyone is entitled to the sanctity of 


his own privacy 


ED: Privacy? There were twelve thou- 
sand people at that game today. 


HOWARD: You know what I mean, Ed 


ED: Is that why you agreed to make a 
speech at the football dinner next 
week? What’s so private about that? 


HOWARD: I 


don’t want to argue with 


you, Ed 


ED: You know, Ag, he’s really begin- 
ning to worry me. 


AGNES: Why, Ed? 


ED: Any man who can construct a 


whole crusade on absolutely nothing is 
either crazy or so far ahead of his time, 


none of us understands him. (To How- 


ARD) Is everybody wrong except you? 


HOWARD: Could be 


ED: Talk it over with Ag. I'll pick you 
up in my car later and we'll go to the 
play. It may help if we're seen together 
(To AGNES) like a little 


You've been 


mouse. See you later, Ag 


AGNES: All right, Edward. 


boola. Howie 


(Exits) 


boola. Boola, 


Carol, you're a foola 


ED: Boola, 


AGNES: Howard, I admire your integrity 
I always like the way you feel on small 
important issues 


HOWARD: Thanks. What is there about 


me you don’t admire? 
AGNES: I hate putting maternal instincts 


and security above honor, but 


Ed’s right 


your 


HOWARD: No, darling 


AGNES: Howard, I understand you've 
been hurt, but you’re being proud and 
unwise. You heard what Ed said 

HOWARD: Ed Hoffman doesn’t frighten 


me 


AGNES: He frightens me. 


HOWARD: Did you see how upset he got? 
He doesn't want to lose me 
he'll be left holding the bag 


He knows 


AGNES: With us in it 


HOWARD: No 


AGNES: Darling, would you take the 
advice of a life-long friend and sign 


those contracts? 


AGNES: Be awfully regal, Jeannie. 


HOWARD: You mean you agree with Ed? 


AGNES: Yes 


HOWARD: Well, you're both wrong 


this discussion there are 


seeds that will blossom into one of us 


AGNES: In 


sleeping down here on the sofa for a 
long time 


HOWARD: Not tonight 


AGNES: You'll find out 


HOWARD: Now, darling 


(GINGER appears on the stairs wearing 
a bathrobe and slippers, and carrying 
JEANNIE'S cape) 


GINGER: Mom 


look 
(GINGER crosses down around the sofa 
JEANNIE enters down the stairs dressed 


as young Queen Victoria) 


JEANNIE: Hello 


HOWARD: Well, 


your highness 


AGNES: Oh, Jeannie 


JEANNIE: You like it, Daddy? 


HOWARD: It’s majestic, isn’t it, darling? 


GINGER: I helped her dress, Mom 


AGNES: You did? 


GINGER: Uh-huh. I 


was her lady in 


waiting 


HOWARD: (Presenting JEANNIE the cor- 


sage) Your majesty 


(New York company: Laura Pierpont, Lois Smith, Polly Rowles, Melvyn Douglas) 
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JEANNIE: (Taking 


Thank you 


flowers. Curtseys.) 


HOWARD: Kitten, you look enchanting 
(Calling off to the kitchen) Lizzie. (To 


JEANNIE) You nervous? 


JEANNIE: Something's happened to my 


stomach 


(L1z enters from the kitchen dressed 


for the play) 


11Z: Did you call me Mr. Carol? 


(HOWARD, JEANNIE, and aGnes ad lib 


admiration) 


AGNES: Liz, we called you in to take a 
look at our little star, but I’m not sure 


you're not more attractive 


L1z: I always dress for opening nights 


HowaRD: We have so many here in 
town. Here are the keys to the car, Liz 


Don’t getting it back. 
We're going down with Ed Hoffman 


worry about 


AGNES: I'll take the car out of the ga- 


rage for you, Lizzie 


(To 


Liz: Okay Are 


ready? 


JEANNIE) you 


JEANNIE: Uh-huh 


AGNES: Good luck, now 


JEANNIE: Thank Mom, 
couple of very important things. Don’t 
forget to applaud the scenery when the 
curtain 


you just a 


goes up. Guy says that’s im- 


portant. Only don’t applaud me when 


I first come on the stage, just because 


HOWARD: Thata girl. Listen to me and you'll learn how to deal with men. 
(New York company: Nancy Malone, Melvyn Douglas) 
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I’m the star of the play. He says that’s 
amateurish. Even Helen Hayes insists 


they don’t applaud her. 


L1z: What does she do, hold up her 
hands? 


JEANNIE: If they applaud, she kills it 


AGNES: Kills what? 


JEANNIE: Don’t you know what that 


means? 


AGNES: No, dear, I don’t 


JEANNIE: Neither do I, but Guy does. 


Liz: Anything else? 


JEANNIE: Yes. There are some places 
where you're not supposed to laugh, 
but I don’t have time to tell you about 


them now 


AGNES: We'll sit very quietly. 


JEANNIE: But there are other places 


where you are supposed to laugh 
HOWARD: We'll watch the other people 
AGNES: Be awfully regal, Jeannie 
JEANNIE: I will. Bye, Daddy 


HOWARD: Bye, 
what I told you 


kitten. And 
don’t lope 


remember 


JEANNIE: I won't. (JEANNIE exits) 


L1z: Makes me feel like the Dowager 
Queen. (Exits) 
HOWARD: Virginia 


GINGER: Yes, Pop 


HOWARD: Come here. You mad at me? 


GINGER: No 


HOWARD: I’m sorry I 


called you “son” 


this afternoon 

GINGER: That’s all right, Pop 
HOWARD: What's the matter? 
GINGER: Nothing, Pop. 


HOWARD: Oh, 


tell me 


sure there is. Come on, 


GINGER: I don’t know, Pop. I feel kind of 


funny and unhappy 


HOWARD 
that is 


I think maybe I know what 


GINGER: You do? What? 


HOWARD: Growing pains. Every kid goes 
through that 
GINGER: Did you go through it? 
HOWARD: Sure. When I was your age 
I felt funny all the time 
GINGER: Pop, when you were my age 
didn’t you ever have dates? 
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HOWARD: Only with your mother 


GINGER: Did you take long walks to- 
gether and just talk? 


HOWARD: No. I wasn’t much of a talker 
then. 


GINGER: What did you do? 


HOWARD: Oh, we sat. . 
mostly, I guess. 


and just sat 


GINGER: Did you go dancing? 


HOWARD: Not until she asked me to go 
to the junior prom. 

GINGER 
dancer. 


I'll bet you were a wonderful 


HOWARD: I was not. I couldn’t dance at 
all. It took your mother four weeks to 
teach me a two step which we still do. 


GINGER: Was the prom fun, Pop? 
HOWARD: I remember she lead all night. 


GINGER: Was it romantic? 


HOWARD: Naah, the dance was dull. . 
But. . I remember that was the night 
your mother and I got in my old jalopy 
and drove over to the 
very romantic 


... No, not 


GINGER: I'd like to have dates and go 


dancing and sit and just talk 
HOWARD: Is that what's troubling you? 
GINGER: Sorta 


HOWARD: You miss seeing Tommy, don’t 
you? Well, let me tell you something, 
darling. Don’t let this momentary lone- 
liness keep you from doing anything 
you want to do. Two to one this separ- 
ation is much tougher on him than on 
you 


GINGER: You think so? 
HowaARD: Uh-huh. 
GINGER: Oh, maybe I better go call him 


HOWARD: No, no. You sit tight and when 
he does come around you make him 
accept you, not only as a girl but as 
anything else you want to be. 


GINGER: But suppose he won't accept 


me as a football player. 


HOWARD: Don’t you worry. If Tommy is 
half the boy that you and I know he is, 
he'll see the justice of your cause, and 
you'll have a much better time together. 


GINGER: All right, Pop. I'll take your 


word 


HOWARD: Thata girl. Listen to me and 
you'll learn how to deal with men. 


GINGER: Thanks, Pop. 


HOWARD: Feel better? 
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GINGER: Much. 

HOWARD: That’s good. 

GINGER: Pop 

HOWARD: Huh? 

GINGER: Would you do me a favor? 
HOWARD: What, darling? 


GINGER: Would you take me to the play 
tonight? I want to get dressed up and 
have a date. 


HOWARD: I'll be honored 

GINGER: What time will you call for me? 
HOWARD: About 8:15 

GINGER: I won’t keep you waiting 


HOWARD: You'd better. It’s one of the 
first rules of being a girl. 


GINGER: If I do will you be awful mad? 

HOWARD: Sore as hell 

GINGER: It’s going to be some date 

HOWARD: We'll make it up over a soda 
(AGNES enters from the front door) 


GINGER: (Blows HOWaRD a kiss) That’s 


all I can say. (Collides with acnes) Ex- 
cuse me, Mother. 


AGNES: What are you so excited about? 
GINGER: I got a date. 

AGNES: With whom? 

GINGER: A real dream-boat 


(Exits up the stairs) 


AGNES: Whom does she have a date 
with? 


HOWARD: Me 


AGNES: Well, dream-boat, you're really 
sailing tonight, aren’t you? 


HOWARD: I certainly am 


AGNES: Hey hey Remember 


when I acted in the senior play? 


HOWARD: Yeah, and I rehearsed all the 
love scenes with you 


AGNES: And most of them weren't in 


the play. I'm more excited than Jeannie 


HOWARD: (Writing) “Every man should 


be allowed his own faith.” 
AGNES: What was that? 


Howarp: “A faith he can share witk 
his fellow men.” 


AGNES: Howard, please don’t write out 
loud. It makes me nervous 


HOWARD: You know, darling, I think 
this speech should be eloquent, but 
terse. Don’t you? 


AGNES: The terser the better. I'd like fo 
see you keep it under wraps. 


(The telephone rings) 


HOWARD: In this very precarious situ- 
ation you're supporting me like a pillar 
of jello. 


(The telephone rings. AGNES crosses 
to answer it) 


AGNES: (Into the phone) Hello 
Yes, she is. Will you hold on for a mo- 


ment? 


GINGER: (Off) Mom, was that call for 
me? 


AGNES: No, dear, it’s Eddie for Joan 


GINGER: (Off) Oh 


Joan, phone 


HOWARD: (Writing) “Every man should 
have a dream and every dream should 


have a purpose.” 
AGNES: That’s pretty fancy 
HOWARD: Thomas Jefferson said that 


AGNES: Well, he wouldn't have if he'd 
known what it was going to be used 


for 


(JOAN enters down the stairs, dressed 
for the play. She picks up the tele- 
phone) 


JOAN: (Into the phone) Hi 
sure Uh-huh 
Right Bye 


uh-huh 
Yeah 


HOWARD: That’s the least informative 
telephone conversation I’ve ever over- 


heard 
AGNES: She does that all the time 
JOAN: (To HOWARD) Like my dress? 


HOWARD: Lovely. Where did you get the 


talent for such telephone discussion? 


JOAN: I'm glad I have talent for some- 
thing. Mom, will you fix this bow? 


AGNES: (Fixing the bow) You poor free 
soul. You're the only completely ir- 
responsible and carefree member of the 


clan tonight 


JOAN: Well, when Ginger gets as old as 


I am she'll learn you either compete 
with men or go out with them 


AGNES: And what have you decided is 


the wisest course? 


JOAN: Eddie’s picking me up in a few 
minutes 


AGNES: Collaborationist 


JOAN: One of the best there is. I'm 
going to borrow some of your “Intoxi- 
cation,’ Mom. (Exits up the stairs) 


AGNES: Oh, yes. Every once in a while 
I realize how big that girl is getting 
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(The chimes ring) 


No wonder he’s captain of the track 


team. (Crosses to the front door) 


HowaRD: He must have phoned from 
the lawn 


acnes: (Off) Oh, hello. Come in. (acnges 
enters) It’s some one for Virginia 


(TOMMY GREEN enters) 
HowarpD: Oh, hello Tommy 
tommy: Hello, Mr. Carol 
HowaRD: Come in 


Tommy: Thank you 


Joan: (Off) Tell him I'll be down in a 
minute, Mother. 


AGNES: It isn’t for you 
Tommy: Is Virginia at home? 


aGNnes: Yes, she is. Sit down, Tommy 
I'll call her 


HOWARD: Just a minute, darling. I'd like 
to talk to Tommy first 


AGNES: Dear 


HowarD: Sit down, Tommy. What do 


you want to see my daughter about? 
Tommy: Well 

AGNES: Darling, it’s getting awfully late 
HOWARD: This won't take long 

TOMMY: Weil 


AGNES: If you two gentlemen will ex- 
cuse me—lI’m going into the kitchen 


for no reason. (Exits into the kitchen) 


HOWARD: Well, we got as far as “well” 


twice 
tommy: Mr. Carol I came here to ask 
Virginia to the play tonight 


HowarD: And in asking her, do you 
think 


graces? 


you'll get back in her good 


Tommy: Yes, sir 
HowarRD: How? 


Tommy: I have my whole speech 
planned. “This is not the time to be 
emotional.” 


HOWARD: I don't want to hear the whole 
speech, Tommy 


tommy: Oh. Well, the main theme is 


reason and logic 


HOWARD: Tommy, I would like to give 
you some advice out of my rich per- 
sonal experience. In dealing with wom- 
en a man must shun reason and logic 

for time has shown the male of the 
species has never been able to turn 


these two weapons to his advantage 
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They are the heritage and birthright 
of the sex, made of gentle steel, who 
oppose us. Thus every man must forge 
a weapon of his own design in the fires 
of this eternal struggle and pray that 
when he does go to do battle, he will 
not be reasonably or logically slain 
more than sixty per cent of the time 
A simple man can ask no more 


TomMY: What weapon do you use, sir? 


HOWARD: Confusion. In my twenty years 
of married life I have confused more 
issues than a liberal, and have emerged 
the victor over reason, logic, and my 
wife, 40 per cent of the time... .I 
think. 


Tommy: Congratulations. 


HOWARD: As you get older and your 
duplicity increases, so will your admir- 
ation for this—dust of wisdom I have 


sprinkled upon you 


tommy: Mr. Carol, you mean I should 


try to confuse Ginger? 


HOowaRD: No, no. I don’t think you’d 
better try that, Tommy. 


tommy: If I can’t use reason and logic, 


and I can’t use confusion, what’s left? 


HOWARD: Action. Dedication. 
Tommy, at fourteen a woman is im- 
pressed by shining knights and holy 
grails. At eighteen they start to smile 
indulgently and when they reach my 
wife’s age, they laugh openly. Tommy, 
if you're going to win Virginia back 
you've got to prove you're willing to 
fight for her 


TomMMy: I’m not a fighter, sir 


HOWARD: You can’t ask her to that play. 
You've got to tell her she’s going with 
you 


tommy: She'd hit me. 


HOWARD 


You've got to be strong and 
dominant, yet at the same time, you've 
got to let her know no matter what she 
is or does, she’s your girl. 


ToMMY: I'm sorry, sir, but I disagree 


with you 
HOWARD: You do 


TomMyY: Yes. We've never had to resort 
to intrigue. Our relationship has always 
been more mature than that 


HOWARD: Well, you're the victim. (Call- 
ing up the stairs) Virginia 


GINGER: (Off) Yes Pop? 
HOWARD: Will you come down here for 
a minute? 


cincer: (Off) Sure 


HOWARD: I'll be sitting right here with 
pad and pencil—Just in case you have 
any last words for posterity 


(HOWARD sits on the upstage bench 
concealed from sight) 


(GINGER enters down the stairs dressed 
for the play) 


GINGER: Yes, Pop. Hello, Tommy. 


TOMMY: Hi. 
GINGER: What do you want? 


TOMMY: I came to ask you to the play. 


GINGER: You did? 

TOMMY: Yes 

GINGER: Well, no thank you. 
TOMMY: Why not? 


GINGER: Because you're just like every 
other man. You're not big enough in 
character to accept me as a real equal. 


TOMMY: What do you mean? 
GINGER: If you recognize me as a foot- 


ball player, then you feel you must dis- 
criminate against me as a woman. 


TOMMY: Now, just a minute. 


GINGER: Don’t interrupt. I've got six 
weeks to make up for. I’ve always liked 
you because you talked freedom and 
equality, but when the time came, you 
couldn’t practice it. 


tommy: I talked about social problems. 


GINGER: This is a social problem. It’s all 
your fault I’m not accepted as a girl. 


Tommy: My fault? 


GINGER: Yes, your fault. If you hadn't 
been so petty and narrow minded, you 
would have taken me out these past 
six weeks and said, “This is my girl.” 


ToMMY: (Front) “She plays football.” 
GINGER: Why not? 
TtomMy: People laugh 


GINGER: And you're afraid they’re 
laughing at you. You're a 
Tommy Green 


coward 


Tommy: That's not true. 


GINGER: You're passive instead of active 
(Sobs)—and I never want to see you 
again. (Runs up the stairs) 


tommy: All right, if that’s the way you 
feel about it 


(The chimes ring) 


HOWARD: How are you doing with rea- 
son and logic? 


tommy: She never gave me a chance. 
She wants to be both the dominated 
and dominant figures. 


HOWARD: That's because you let her be 


tomMy: What can I do about it? 
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HOWARD: I told you. 


(AGNES enters from the kitchen to 
answer the front door) 


The secret of my success with women 


is that I never let any of them domi- 
nate me 


(AGNES stops, looks at HOWARD and 
smiles. HOWARD looks at AGNES) 


TOMMY: I’m so angry I could go up and 
drag her down here bodily. 


HOWARD: Would you like to try? 


EppIE: (Off) Hya, Mrs. Carol 


AGNES: (Off) Hello, Eddie, come in 
TOMMY: No. I guess I better go. 


(AGNES enters, followed by EDDIE DAVIS) 


AGNES: I'll get Joan. 


EDDIE: Hey, did you hear about the 
touchdown we set up for your daughter 
this afternoon? 


AGNES: Multiple versions. Excuse me, 


please. (Exits up the stairs) 


EDDIE: Hello, Greenie. Hya, Mr. Carol 
You sure were excited out there on the 
field today. I thought you were going 
to have a heart attack. Hey, Greenie, 
what are you doing here? 

TOMMY: Why? 


EDDIE 
brush 


I thought Ginger gave you the 


ToMMY: You did. 
EDDIE: That’s what I heard. 
TOMMY: Well, she did 


EDDIE: Oh, I get it. She asked you over 
to tell you how to lead her cheers next 
week. Or maybe she invited you to the 
play, huh? 


Tommy: What does that mean? 


EDDIE: Well, all the guys on the squad 
are taking their best date, so why 
shouldn’t she take pretty, little you? 


(tommy turns left and hits EDDIE on 
the jaw. epp1e falls flat. GINGER enters, 
followed by Joan, followed by AGNEs, 
who remains on the upper landing) 


GINGER: Tommy. 
JOAN: Eddie. 

AGNES: Howard. 
HowarbD: Yes, dear? 


AGNES: Why didn’t you stop them from 
fighting? 


HOWARD: Eddie wasn’t fighting. 
tommy: I hate violence. 


HOWARD: I can see that. 
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TOMMY: (To GINGER) But some place a 


man must take an active stand 
(EDDIE rises and crosses to TOMMY) 


EppIE: (Picks up TomMMy’s right fist and 
looks at it) You all right? 


TOMMY: Fine. And from now on, this 
girl can do whatever she wants to do 
She was right and we were all wrong 
Is that clear? 


EDDIE: Yeah, Tom 


TomMy: Okay 


JOAN: So long Mom. . Dad. 
HOWARD: Night, Joan 

AGNES: Have a good time, Joan 
JOAN: Yeah. You coming, athlete? 


EDDIE: Well, yes dear, I am 


(JOAN exits to the front door. EDDIE 
follows her off.) 


TOMMY: Well, good night Mrs. Carol 

Mr. Carol. (To GInceR) What I 
wanted to say before was that I am 
sorry about the way I acted the past 
six weeks. 


GINGER: Tommy Green, aren’t you going 
to ask me to the play? 


ToMMY: I did ask you. 


GINGER: Don’t you want to ask me 


again? 
TomMy: All right. Will you go to the 
play with me? 


GINGER: 
Tommy. 


Sure. I’m ready if you are, 


TtomMy: Okay, let’s go 

AGNES: Have a nice time Virginia. 
tommy: Night, Mrs. Carol. Thanks, Dad 
HOWARD: All right, Son. 

TOMMY: Come on Virginia, let’s go 


HowarD: Oh, Tommy... . Can I have 


a minute alone with your girl? 
ToMMy: It’s getting pretty late 


AGNES: Come along, Mr. Green. I'd like 
to know your intentions. 


(AGNES and TOMMY exit to the front 
door.) 


HOWARD: I just had to tell you, you're 
very beautiful little girl. 


cincer: Thanks, Poo. Oh, I’m sorry I 
had to break our date. 


HOWARD: I understand 
GINGER: You were right about Tommy 


HOWARD: What do you mean? 


GINGER 
he did 


You said he’d come back, and 


HOWARD: I only knew that because 
that’s what I always did 


GINGER: And you said he'd accept me 


for what I am 


HOWARD: He had no other choice. You 
know, I may have been right about 
Tommy, but there was something I was 
very wrong about 


GINGER: What? 
HOWARD: You and me 


GINGER: What do you mean, Pop? 


HOWARD: When you said to Tommy a 
little while ago, “You're just like every 


other man,” you meant me, didn’t you? 
GINGER: No, Pop 


HOWARD: Oh, yes you did. | certainly 
made an unholy spectacle of myself 


this afternoon, didn't I? 


GINGER: (Laughs) Sort of 


HOWARD: Yeah, but there were a lot of 
reasons for it. First of all when I saw 
you run out on the field I didn’t care 
what anybody thought. I had a football 
player in the family. You see. . . . and 
this is a secret, just between us and 
your mother when I was in high 
school I wasn't a very good football 
player. As a matter fact I never got 
into any of the games 


GINGER: You didn’t? 


HOWARD: No, so this was my first game 
as well as yours. You know, when I 
heard the coach say, “Send Carol in,” I 
almost ran out onto the field myself 


(GINGER laughs, then becomes serious) 


GINGER: Pop 
HOWARD: What, darling? 


GINGER: Are you sorry I'm not a boy? 


HOWARD: I wouldn't trade you for any 


boy in the world 


(HOWARD embraces GINGER, with her 
head over his right shoulder) 


GINGER: May I tell you a secret now, 
Pop? 
HOWARD: You sure can 


GINGER: Being a girl is so much fun, 
(ve decided to give up football 


HOWARD: Is that what you want to do 


most in the world, Miss Carol? 
GINGER: Yes, Daddy 
HOWARD: All right 


GINGER: Oh, can I always tell you my 


secrets? 


HOWARD: I hope you will, but I know 
you won't 





GINGER: Why not? 


today I’m the man 
but one of these days I'll just 
be your father 


HOWARD: Because 


you love, 


TOMMY 


( Off ) 


Virginia 
(GINGER exits to the front door) 


HOW ARD 


(Reading) “Every man should 


have a dream, and every dream should 


have a 


purpose.” Thomas Jefferson 


(Tears the speech off the pad, crum- 
bles it, and puts in on the table) 
No wonder he died broke 


(Picks up the contracts and signs 


them) 


GINGER: (Off) Mom 


Goodnight, 


tommy: (Off) Goodnight, Mrs. Carol 


AGNES: (Off) 


enters) Ed 


Have fun, kids 
and Phyllis are 


(AGNES 
waiting for 


us out front in the car, Howard 


HOWARD: All right 


AGNES: You ready? 


HOWARD: In a minute. 


AGNES: Howard will you 


writing that speech? 


please stop 


HOWARD I'm not writing’ any speech 


I’m signing the contracts for the bank 


AGNES: What? When did that happen? 


HOWARD: Just now 


AGNES: But why? How? 


HOWARD: Agnes, come here 


AGNES: We haven't got much time 


HOWARD: No, no. I want to ask you 


that 


something. When did you buy 


dress for Virginia? 


AGNES 


When the 
thought she’d need it 


season beg gan 


HOWARD: You did, huh? 


AGNES: Yes 


HOWARD: She 
now 


certainly is a little girl 


aGNges: She certainly is. Howard, I got 


a wonderful idea 
HOWARD: What? 


AGNES: It’s something I’ve been think- 


ing about for a long time 
HOWARD: What? 


AGNES: Why 
son, huh? 


don’t you and I have a 


(HOWARD laughs, rises, crosses to 


AGNES, and takes her in his arms) 


HOWARD: Say, do we really have to go 


to that play tonight? 
AGNES: Howard 


(They cross toward the front door as) 


Curtain Falls 


TOMMY: And from now on, this girl can do whatever she 


(Road company 


Ra 


wants to do. Is that clear? 


bye o. “F *B.: 4 


Barry Truex, Nancy Malone, Steve McQueen) 
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PARI 


on Broadway 


W uen Rovanp Petit’s Ballets de Paris began 
its first New York engagment in three years at 
the Broadway Theatre in mid-January, the focal 
point of interest in the company’s repertory was 
a group of three works choreographed by M 
Petit, all of which were new to American audi- 
ences. These included Le Loup (The Wolf), Deuil 
en 24 Heures (The Beautiful Widow) and Cine 
Bijou, a burlesque of Hollywood movies. Leslie 
Caron, already established as a film personality 
on these shores, was making her first American 
stage appearance as a ballerina in this engage- 
ment, as a guest artist. Petit and Colette Mar- 


chand again headed the company 


Le Loup features Roland Petit and Violette 
Verdy, who made her American debut in this 
engagement, in a work based on a story by 
Jean Anouilh and Georges Neveu The 
noted French artist, Carzou, provided the 
décor, and the music is by Henry Dutilleua 


B. M. BERNAND 


Carmen, a repeat work based on the story by Prosper Mérimée, presents 
Colette Marchand in the title role of the gupsy femme fatale The current 
engagement of Ballets de Paris is under the aegis of S. Hurok and the 
Messrs. Shubert 


SERGE LIDO 





Beyond the Horizon (1920), Eugene O’Neill’s first professsionally-produced, full-length play, contrasted a realistic 
brother who goes to sea, with an idealistic one who is tied to the farm and only in death can go “beyond the 
horizon.” In the 1926 revival, left to right: Thomas Chalmers as Andrew, Albert Tavernier as Captain Scott, 
Aline MacMahon as Ruth, Elaine Koch as Mary, Robert Keith as Robert. 


THE INEVITABLE 


Twentieth-century American playwriting cannot 
be discussed without consideration of the man 
who secured his craft’s declaration of independence 


BY JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


There are, of course, some things which only time can tell. But time cannot change one fact: 
O'Neill is the only man without whose name playwriting in twentieth-century America cannot 
possibly be discussed. 

Half a dozen other dramatic writers may seem to most people “important.” Several of them 
may seem to certain persons “better.” But even among such there is no general agreement which 
was better or whether any given one actually was. Moreover, O’Neill is the inevitable writer with 
whom the other must be compared. 

You may cite him to prove how good or how bad his own work is; you may cite him to illus- 
trate how good or how bad American playwriting has been. But you cannot leave him out, and 
there is no one of his contemporaries of which the same can be said. He imposes himself upon even 
the mest unwilling. Eric Bentley, for.example, does not admire him, but in his most recent book 
Bentley finds it necessary to devote a chapter to explaining why he does not. And there is no 
other American playwright who creates that same obligation. Old-fashioned dramatists used to talk 
about “the obligatory scene.” For critics, O’Neill is the obligatory subject. 

I happen to believe, and have from the very beginning, that his absolute merits are very con- 
siderable—specifically that in certain of his plays he has at least come closer than any other 
American, closer perhaps than any contemporary European, to recapturing for a modern audience 
what, for want of a more precise term, we have to-call the Tragic Sense. I believe also that he was 
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able to do this partly because—unlike Ibsen or Shaw, greater though they were in certain respects 

—he was able to communicate the Tragic Sense with emotional directness rather than via the by- 
paths of intellectual analysis and sociological preachment. 

i Even so, I still prefer to assert his right to a pre-eminent position in American drama on the 

_ basis of facts more objectively dé ble. He was the first native playwright to win from any 


porary fellow countrymen is frankly i ae at er adic Vad es cared Se ea ol: 
time was éver taken.” 

Every American dramatist sinpe owelteliae the fact that the right to-make’s shullar dealin 
is recognized. And whatever else one of them may or may not owe him, to whatever extent he may 
or may not be “influenced” by O’Neill, he has open a path which O'Neill first cleared. It was 
O’Neill who wrote and who successfully demanded recognition for the American playwright’s dec- 
laration of independence and charter of liberty. 


O'Neill gave stature to the American stage with Desire Under the Elms (1924), 
a tragedy of possessiveness, pride and love, whose starkness matched its Neu 
England setting. Left to right: Walter Huston as the harsh and lonely Ephraim, 
Mary Morris as Abbie, who finds redemption through love, and Charles Ellis 
as Eben, whose revolt against hts father typified the generation following the 
pioneers. 
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Above: Marco Millions (1928) is a romantic satire about the 
eternal businessman who loses sight of the spiritual in his pur- 
suit of the material. As in Strange Interlude, O'Neill used revo- 
lutionary stage techniques to tell his story, employing patterned 
and symbolic movement in this scene, in which Margalo Gill- 
more appears as Kukachin. Alfred Lunt played the hero in this 
Theatre Guild production 


Left: In Mourning Becomes Electra (1931) O'Neill, feels Krutch, 
came as close to true tragedy as may be possible for an Amer- 
ican. The play placed its Oresteia legend in the post-Civil War 
South, and used a psychoanalytical approach in revealing its 
characters’ unexpressed motives and their conflict between 
expressed and repressed love. Nazimova portrayed Christine 


(standing) and Alice Brady was her daughter Lavinia 


Bottom, right: Marking a change from O’Neill’s serious plays, 
Ah, Wilderness! (1933) is a nostalgic comedy about family life 
around the turn of the century. In this scene the younger son 
causes a family crisis. Left to right, Adelaide Bean (Mildred) 
Eda Heinemann (Lily), Marjorie Marquis (Essie), William 
Post, Jr., (Arthur), Elisha Cook, Jr., (Richard), George M 
Cohan (Nat Miller) and Gene Lockhart (Sid Davis) 


Top, left: O'Neill's last new play on Broadway was The Iceman 
Cometh (1946), a long and controversial work in which charac- 
ters described as “the dregs of humanity” are happy in their 
“pipe dreams” of what they may achieve until a realist shatters 
these dreams. Left to right, Joe Marr as Chuck, Marcella Mark- 
ham as Cora, Ruth Gilbert as Pearl, Tom Pedi as Rocky, Jeanne 


Cagney as Margie and Carl Benton Reid as Larry 


Photos by VANDAMM 








GEORGE SPELVIN CRITICIZES THE CRITICS 


All dressed up and 
no place to go- +--+. 


. + But the Exits 


EF OR THE FIRST TIME in the history of Broad- 
way—a history that goes far back to the time 
when Broadway’ was way downtown—nobody had 
a deadline to meet on December 3. The ambitious 
Phoenix Theatre opened that night with Hume 
Cronyn and Jessica Tandy as stars of Madam, 
Will You Walk?, by the late Sidney Howard. All 
of George Spelvin’s little playmates, the critics, 
were there—but they had no place to go after- 
ward because all the dailies (except two numbers 
sheets, the Morning Telegraph and the Wall Street 
Journal) were shut down by a strike. Neverthe- 
less, before the final curtain was halfway to the 
floor, the crix almost to a man were scuttling up 


70 


the aisles in their usual mad hurry to get the hell 
out. And they were joined, as usual, by the herd 
of zombies who think it is fashionable to imitate 
the critics. 

Spelvin thinks this was a disgraceful, tasteless, 
boorish performance. And he thinks it is dis- 
graceful, tasteless, hoorish and unnecessary at any 
opening ‘night. Five minutes can’t make that 
much difference to a critic—unless, as Spelvin 
frequently suspects, the critic has just learned 
how to write with his toes and is still a little slow 
in the foot as well as the head. 

Two or three self-centered morning journalists, 
claiming the need for time to meet their sainted 
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deadlines, took much of the joy and glamor out 
of first nights by insisting on eight o'clock cur- 
tains. Several times a season, indeed, premiéres 
are scheduled for the godawful hour of seven- 
thirty. Theatre people and audiences must dis- 
commode themselves at the whim of half a 
handful of men who probably don’t care a damn 
about the theatre anyhow. 

If they did care and were at least partially 
civilized, they would wait until the cast has taken 
its curtain calls. Those first-night bows mean 
something to the actor; they are a thrill that no 
other worker—artist or laborer—ever gets. It is 
dismaying, particularly to foreign players who are 
accustomed to politesse at home, to be lined up 
across the stage with a smile on the face and to 
discover, when the curtain goes up, that a large 
part of the audience has turned its back and is 
elbowing up the aisles as though the house were 
on fire or the black plague had broken out among 
the cast. 

Spelvin has been brooding about critics and 
newspapers in these pages for a couple of years. 
He has read and heard all the bleats that the 
critics have too much power for the good of the 
theatre. He has concluded that it is time for the 
theatre to regain its self-respect and assert itself. 
In better days and when possibly better men were 
criticking, curtains were at eight-thirty or eight- 
fifty and nobody made a fuss. The deadline alibi 
is hooey. The business of newspapers is to cover 
news, and the theatre is news, to be covered 
when it chooses to happen. No police reporter 
ever asked a murderer to hurry up with his 
shooting in order to catch the Late City Edition. 
The Late City Edition always accommodates it- 
self to the murderer—and it can accommodate 
itself to the theatre, too—-including the little nicety 
of giving the actors a few curtain calls. From 
time to time Spelvin has noticed that a few jour- 
nalists refuse to join the last-curtain panic and 
stick to their seats. One is Sam Zolotow, the New 
York Times theatrical news beagle—who even 
applauds! Others are Abel Green, editor of 
Variety, and John Chapman of the New York 
Daily News—who has beefed in print more than 
once about the early curtain. 


Tue British ARE LONG-WINDED? 


Complaining about the literary quality of Esca- 
pade, Wolcott Gibbs (New Yorker) writes: “By 
far the greater part of the play is taken up with 
the speech and behavior of the grownups, who are, 
I regret to say, almost all very silly, long-winded 
and improbable people. It is hard to define exactly 
how these adults talk, except to remark that they 
are masters of what I am coming to think of as 
the boneless British generality, which, to attempt 
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still further definition, is a sentence, usually of 
formidable length, that deals with life, love, youth, 
age, peace, war, and other large abstractions, and, 
in a manner too ingenious for me, manages to 
avoid any word or construction that even mo- 
mentarily arrests the attention, and any thought 
that would spring startlingly from the lips of a 
congressman.” 

Miss Hepplethwaite, please come down off the 
chandelier and file this in the “How’s That Again? 
Department, Serial Comma Division,” and try to 
find out if the late Harold Ross is resting easy. 


Tempus Fuait; Tenor, Ditto 


The New York World-Telegram and Sun had 
the best headline on the story of the New York 
City Opera singer who quit a performance in 
Chicago without stabbing his girl friend: “Tenor 
Walks Out on ‘Carmen’ in Fit of Tempo.” 


GETTING Down TO BUSINESS 


Walter F. Kerr (New York Herald Tribune), 
the scourge of directors, chose a new set of op- 
ponents, the box office men, at the end of a notice 
which stirred indignation. “As I understand it,” 
he wrote, “Kind Sir is—by virtue of its majestic 
roster of talents—virtually sold out through May. 
If you have bought tickets, you'll no doubt be 
content to look at the stars. 
congratulations.” 

Again, on The Solid Gold Cadillac, Kerr ven- 
tured, “I don’t think you're going to want a re- 
fund.” 


If you haven't, 


GeEorGE’s GEMS 


“Garbo applauded lustily at the Latin Quarter. 
(Who’s lustily?)’’—Earl Wilson (New York Post). 


Lustily, kiddo, is somebody who appreciates the 
bustily . . 


.“T don’t know of any young actress, in 
making her Broadway debut, who has ever won 
more publicity for herself—and for her play—than 
Mariko Niki of The Teahouse of the August 
Moon.”—Ward Morehouse (World-Telegram and 
Sun). Oh come, Wardie, you’re slipping. Have 
you forgotten Mrs. Leslie Carter already? .. . 
“On Christmas Eve Ronald Colman is going to 
narrate Handel’s Messiah, and I am going to be 
as close to my radio set as my dimensions allow.” 
—Faye Emerson (World-Telegram and Sun). 
That’s the girl, dearie. Never turn your back on 
Colman .. . “The belief that so many plays fail 
on Broadway because opening nights start at 
eight o’clock hardly takes into account the fact 
that there are more hits in London, where they 
open at seven. In other words, I’m all for the 
early curtain at premiéres.”—Richard Watts Jr. 
(Post). So wot hoppens? Every English play 
that came to Broadway during the first half of the 
season was a flop. They couldn’t stay awake till 
eight o’clock. 
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10lanus TODAY 


AST YEAR, while we were editing the film 
Julius Caesar, I wrote briefly here of the 
problems we encountered and the aes- 
thetic and technical methods we employed in 
transferring this most familiar of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies to the mass medium of motion pictures. 
Our first assignment, as I pointed out, was to 
strip the play of its traditional wrappings and to 
present it to new audiences of millions, the world 
over, in all its original energy, unencumbered by 
pedagogical clichés and theatrical fustian. 
Today, as the same author’s Coriolanus is pre- 
pared for stage performance at the Phoenix 
Theatre, the challenge is a different one. To the 
average educated man Coriolanus is hardly more 
than a name; the average theatregoer’s reaction 
to it is no more predictable than his reaction to a 
new play by an established playwright. 
Coriolanus was not always so neglected. Among 
English actors of the nineteenth century it was 
considered a flashy stage vehicle. Kemble ap- 
peared in it frequently and successfully; so did 
Macready. Henry Irving gave it as his last origi- 
nal production at the Lyceum at the turn of the 
century, with Ellen Terry, surprisingly, playing 
the part of the mother, Volumnia. In his notes 
Irving confesses that he remembered the play as 
“declamatory” but that, when he started to work 
on it, he found, to his surprise that it was “realis- 
tic and absolutely natural in expression.” 
It is this quality of reality that has given Corio- 
lanus a special and consistently high place in the 
records of Shakespearean criticism. Coleridge 


John Houseman (left), pro- 
ducer of the movie Julius 
Caesar, watches the filming of 
a scene with John Gielgud, 
who played Cassius, and Deb- 
orah Kerr, who was Portia 


Houseman 


described it as “the most wonderful.” Dr. Johnson 
was of the opinion that “the tragedy of Coriolanus 
is one of the most amusing of our author’s per- 
formances.” He felt that it possessed “a very 
pleasing and interesting variety, and the various 
revolutions of the hero’s fortunes fill the mind 
with anxious curiosity.” 


A. C. Bradley points out that by “amusing” Dr. 
Johnson did not mean “ ‘mirth provoking’; he 
meant that in Coriolanus a lively interest is ex- 
cited and sustained. by the variety of the events 
and characters; and this is true. . . . We may say 
of it, as of its hero, that, if not one of Shake- 
speare’s greatest creations, it is certainly one of 
his biggest. It is full of power, and almost every- 
one feels it to be a noble work.” 

It is around this “nobility” in Coriolanus that 
much of the play revolves. He is an aristocrat 
by birth and in action. “The patricians are his 
fellows in a community of virtue—of a courage, 
fidelity, and honour, which cannot fail them 
because they are ‘true-bred,’ though the bright 
ideal of such virtue become perfect still urges 
them on. But the plebeians, in his eyes, are des- 
titute of this virtue, and therefore have no place 
in this community. All they care for is food in 
peace, looting in war, flattery from their dema- 
gogues; and they will not even clean their teeth. 
To ask anything of them is to insult not merely 
himself but the virtues that he worships. To give 
them a real share in citizenship is treason to 

(continued on page 92) 















declares George S. Kaufman’s partner in writing this hit comedy 


Tryouts 
are SO 


Trying 


BY HOWARD TEICHMANN 


ie HOURS AFTER Max Gordon announced 
the out-of-town bookings for The Solid Gold 
Cadillac, George S. Kaufman took me aside and 
revealed a pet observation. Tryout towns, cau- 
tioned Kaufman, have reservoirs of trouble which 
have been patiently stored up and zealously 
guarded. When a play comes through on its way 
to Broadway, the floodgates are opened. No mat- 
ter how much has been done to avoid trouble, to 
anticipate trouble, to prevent it, to prepare for it, 
to hinder, preclude, impede, constrict, inhibit, 
restrain, stave off, hamper, circumvent, balk, 
baffle and bar it, when a play goes out on the road 
it is saturated with trouble. 

Kaufman, a sleep-loving but considerate man, 
listed troubles he had experienced in the past. He 
named the tryout towns. He gave me the heights 
of curbstones. He enumerated the streets on 
which it was safe to walk. He even lectured me 
on the vagrancy laws. He tipped me off to every 
possible kind of trouble which might befall the 
play. He spoke long and earnestly. He urged me 
to be forewarned 

Well, let’s face it. Who am I to believe Kauf- 
man? The Solid Gold Cadillac was cast and went 


into rehearsal without as much as an irritating 


hangnail. No actor snubbed another actor. Some 


The road to Broadway proved a bumpy one for The Solid Gold Cadillac, 


The authors of The Solid Gold Cadillac 















Howard Teichmann and George S. Kaufman, 
watch their hit-to-be in the rehearsal stage 


of them even pretended to like the lines they had 


The hand props worked. The scenery seemed all 
right. So far, so good. 

At high noon on Sunday, September 27, the 
company forgathered at Grand Central! Station 
prior to entraining for Hartford, Connecticut. It 
was, as I recall, a warm, sunny day, and as our 
local pulled out I came face-to-face with one of 
our young. actresses. She was standing before the 
door to the diner weeping pathetically. I failed 
to find cause for tears until the train stopped 
short at 125th Street and she lurched forward 
Half of her skirt and a goodly portion of her 
slip had been ripped off her person and were 
being held in the tight rubber jaws of the dining 
car door. 

From behind me I heard a sigh, partially sad 
partially triumphant. Kaufman had just come 
onto the platform. The finger with which he doe 
his typing was encased in several) bandages. It 
was then that I knew we were truly on the road 

Let me say here that all the time we were out 
I found the people friendly, the hotels comfort 
able, the food edible. But the trouble : 

Now anyone who has ever sat in a smoke-filled 
hotel room after an out-of-town opening can tell 


you about trouble. It doesn’t matter whether he 








an author, a producer, a director or that thought- 
ful fellow who comes in at one-thirty in the 
morning with sandwiches and coffee. Trouble is 
like an operation. It’s terribly personal. Let me 
tell you about mine. 

In The Cadillac we use sound tape on which is 
recorded the voice of Fred Allen. At several 
points in the production, the tape is played on a 
machine. To make certain that Allen’s voice 
would always be heard, Kaufman ordered and 
Gordon paid for a pair of machines. 

In Hartford, both of them went dead in unison. 

Three expert: from New York, however, fixed 
them in time for our opening in Washington. 
Both machines worked perfectly in our nation’s 
capital. Only thing was, they ran backwards, and 
a most beautiful simulation of Donald Duck 
greeted the opening night audience at the Na- 
tional. 

In Philadelphia, things were different. A lot 
different. During a technical run-through, the 
voice of Fred Allen failed to come over the loud 
speakers. In its place were the bright, singsong 
tones of a young woman who bawled out, “Dr. 
Saxon! Telephone your office .. . Emergency 
call for Dr. McFee. Dr. McFee! Emergency! .. . 
Dr. Pratt, call your wife!” Two hours were 
lost because we suspected sabotage by Norman 
Krasna. After that we learned the truth. A local 
short wave :adio station was broadcasting the 
calls of a doctors’ answering service on the iden- 
tical wave length as our turntables. Don’t ask 
me what that means. Ask me how long it took to 
fix. Twenty-eight hours. And even then it wasn’t 
perfect. If you sat close to the loud speakers, you 
could hear, during Allen’s pauses, soft but frantic 
« .iands that Dr. Brown hurry to Obstetrics. 

As running mates in woe to the sound tape, we 
had a few strips of motion picture film. Two 
projectors, two loud-speakers, two cans of film 
traveled to Hartford with us. There the audience 
couldn't see the film very well; the trouble was 
with the lens. In Washington, it couldn’t be heard; 
the trouble was with the amplifiers. In Phila- 
delphia, the entire film sequence finally broke 
down and refused to come to life again until new 
equipment was purchased to replace the old 
equipment which had been new when we left 
New York three and a half weeks earlier! 


QOvnen MECHANICAL instances which proved in- 
teresting but destructive to the nervous system 
included lights which didn’t go on when they 
should have, lights which went on when they 
shouldn’t have, and one blessed little bulb which 
exploded directly over center stage one evening. 


The beautiful orange and white sparks it sent 
floating onto the ground cloth reminded me of 


the Fourth of July skyrockets of my youth. 
Kaufman, who must have been thinking of the 
ground cloth and not his youth, exploded in the 
men’s lounge. He claimed it was sabotage on the 
part of F. Hugh Herbert. 

Not all of our unpredicted problems were me- 
chanical. In Hartford there were no taxis; we 
carried our luggage to the hotel. In Washington 
our Pullman was spotted three blocks from the 
station and a group of cowardly redcaps refused 
to walk the ties to meet us. The night before we 
left for Philadelphia, there was a wreck on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad obviously arranged in our 
honor. It failed in its purpose for we were only 
three hours late on an hour and a half run. But 
our baggage cars were lost and the scenery didn’t 
arrive until the next afternoon. 


Au OF THE ABOVE, as well as that which follows, 
may be verified by newspaper clippings or indi- 
vidual statements sworn before responsible no- 
tary publics whose commissions have not expired. 

In Hartford that little agent who makes it a 
practice to come up unbidden from New York 
arrived. He stood on the curb rocking back and 
forth on his Adlers. On his face was an unbe- 
lievably pained expression. 

“You ain’t got a thing to worry about,” he 
intoned. “After all, you got another few weeks 
to fix it. Besides, I liked it.” 

I clung to that. Later in the evening he 
snatched away even that thin straw. 

“Of course the boys and I never agree.” By 
“the boys” he meant the New York critics. 

In Washington there was the theatre employee 
who nightly marched down a side aisle to shine 
a large flashlight onto a small thermometer 
mounted on the wall. Why he performed this 
rite we could never understand, except that he 
invariably turned on his lamp during the dark- 
ness of a blackout in the second act. Kaufman 
claims to have indisputable evidence that this 
man was in the pay of George Axelrod. 

Of course, don’t take everything Kaufman says 
as gospel. He’s been persecuted by trouble on 
the road for so many years that he’s almost ac- 
customed to it. There is a man with a hammer 
who follows Kaufman from town to town. When 
Kaufman first told me about him, I'll admit I was 
skeptical. Then in Hartford he pointed him out. 
A medium-sized chap with large eyes. He was 
standing on the framework of a building being 
erected directly across the street from our hotel. 
Long before the riveters would arrive in the 
morning, this guy would stand on a steel beam 
and pound away with his hammer. Josephine 
Hull, who understands the Morse code, insists that 
he was sending, “Wake up, George, wake up.” 
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In Washington, Kaufman spotted him the first 
day. He was helping some men install television 
sets on the floor above Kaufman’s suite. Kaufman 
moved six times in the two weeks we were in 
Washington. The man with the hammer always 
managed to find the room immediately above 
him. In Philadelphia the man not only assisted 
plumbers to install new bathtubs during our stay, 


but as it was prior to a local election, he helped 


park sound trucks equipped with large loud- 
speakers under Kaufman’s window. This, Kauf- 
man swears, is standard operating procedure for 
the road. He did discover something new, how- 
ever. The man with the hammer has been joined 
by a cousin who spits in the hotel coffee every 
morning! 

Machinery and mankind were not the only 
conspiritors we met. Nature was not to be denied 
her frolic with us. Gordon tells of the telegrams 
old-time managers, out on the road with plays 
which weren’t doing business, would send back 
to New York. Three big words told the whole 
story. “Late rain hurt.” 

All right, don’t take my word. Check the official 
report in every town we played. Not one drop of 


rain fell during the five weeks we were on the 
road. On the other hand, the night we opened at 
the New Parsons will be remembered by theatre- 
goers for years. Unseasonably warm weather 
broke every record in the Hartford weather 
bureau. We were greeted in Washington by tem- 
peratures in the high eighties. The mercury kept 
climbing during our stay in t. .t city. By the end 
of October, perspiring Philadelphians explained 
that such heat for that time of year was most 
unusual. We knew better, of course. And we 
also knew damn well why every air conditioning 
system in every theatre we played had been 
turned off for the year. Sam Taylor left re- 
hearsals of Sabrina Fair to see to that! 

There are, needless to say, many, many stories 
of what’s happened to other unfortunates who 
have ventured out of town with theatrical pro- 
ductions. For myself, I have found the secret to 
that question asked so often of playwrights: 


How can you stand the strain of the opening 
night in New York?” 

The answer is really quite simple. A man can 
face almost anything after the trouble he’s gone 
through on the road. 


The Cadillac’s leading players, Josephine Hull and Loring Smith (right), 
meet the creators of their roles, Teichmann and Kaufman 
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A seldom noticed but vitally important factor in theatrical 
production is analyzed by an expert in the field 
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ese LIGHTING 
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ence or the critics, for good lighting is such a well 
co-ordinated part of the production that it does 
not call attention to itself; but when we envision 
what a production would be like without the re- 


is seldom noticed by the audi- 


sources of modern lighting, we can appreciate its 
great contribution to the magic of our theatre. 
Lighting, however, is not a purely technical prob- 
lem having to do with a bewildering assortment 
of electrical apparatus presided over by the elec- 
trician. The aim of lighting in the theatre is to 
provide a dramatic visual experience for the 
audience. And effective stage lighting depends 
not only on highly developed machinery and 
technicians, but on an understanding of the way 
each member of the audience sees and how he 
interprets what he sees. 

A realization of what the individual playgoer 
sees, as well as what he thinks he sees and why, 
can serve as a guide and aid to production, and 
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The author is professor of lighting at Yale University 


and technical consultant for Century Lighting, Inc. 


also can demonstrate to the theatregoer why he 
reacts as he does to certain lighting effects. 

The primary function of lighting in the theatre 
is visibility, and when theatre first went indoors, 
artificial lighting—candles, flares and then oil 
lamps this need. 


served Today we have the 


means to control this visibility—that is, to conceal 
some things and reveal others. For instance, it is 
just as important for the audience not to see the 
painted molding at the top of the set as it is for 
them to see the eyebrows of an actor. 

A second function of lighting is to produce the 
effects of time of day and locale—what we might 
call naturalism. Although we generally think of 
using lighting to achieve realism, it can likewise 
be employed by the abstractionist at the opposite 
extreme to produce an unrealistic effect. 

Lighting also serves the artistic composition of 
the stage picture, for just as the play script selects, 
rather than transcribes events exactly as they 
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happen, so the lighting artist chooses certain ele- 
ments to stress and include, to form a well-ordered 
Few, even de- 
signers, realize the emphasis, unity and harmony 
that can be obtained with colored light. The 
commercial photographer knows this better, in a 
way, for he uses light to make you see what you 
should, and to conceal what you shouldn't see. 
Composition in lighting is not a question of mak- 
ing things pretty but of being appropriate, of 
revealing things in the proportion of their im- 
portance. 


pattern of visual arrangement. 


Through the ages, it has been possible to en- 
hance the visual scene by giving it an intangible 
quality called mood, another function of lighting, 
which is, of course, of primary importance in 
establishing this quality. To use elementary ex- 
amples, if the presentation is warm and comic, we 
stress detail and brightness; on the other hand, 
the slow and massive is associated with the dull 
and cool. This is as true in everyday life as the 
theatre, for every room you enter has a mood, 
and that mood is due primarily to the light and 
the objects found therein. 

Now, these functions of lighting are clear upon 
analysis, and much experimentation and research 
have been carried out along these lines; but it is 
also important to consider the individual play- 
goer’s process of seeing and interpreting. There 
are four major elements to which we respond in 
seeing—amount or intensity, color, form or plas- 
ticity and movement. 

Actually, the eye is a poor judge of intensity, 
and in stage lighting we really create optical il- 
lusions rather than try to reproduce reality. For 
instance, a stage sunset can be about one one- 
hundredth as bright as an actual one, but stage 
moonlight needs perhaps ten to one hundred times 
the amount of actual moonlight to produce the 
proper effect. Let us say we want to give an im- 
pression of greater brightness: If we merely 
doubled the intensity, it would make little im- 
pression on the eye; we must at least quadruple it 
because the eye is such a poor judge of amount. 
Also, in deciding how much light to use, it must 
be remembered that the eye becomes accustomed 
to the lighting provided, and that when the pupil 
is wide open, it sees several times as much light 
as when it is contracted. Therefore, a bracket 
light in a living room set using the normal amount 
employed at home would create a glare. By taking 
advantage of the inability of the eye to see things 
accurately, we can provide a tremendous accent 
on the acting area. We can increase the light on 
an actor’s face, for instance, without the audience 
noticing anything unnatural about the effect. Also, 
the actor can be seen best by contrast, if he is 


if he 


brighter than his immediate background 
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is against very dark drapes or a dark set, for 
example. 

Besides responding to intensity, the eye also 
reacts to color, which is one of the most exciting 
elements of theatre lighting because it has an 
added dimension—brightness. The best compar- 
able off-stage example of this effect of color plus 
brightness might be stained glass windows. As is 
true with intensity, the eye is actually a poor 
judge of color and finds it hard to differentiate 
Now, 


the cones in our eyes are most sensitive to red, 


exact tones unless they are side-by-side 


green and blue in various proportions, and with 
these three simple colors in the footlights, we can 
create almost any recognizable tint or shade. In 
lighting we have to consider, too, that when the 




































































In Sabrina Fair Donald Oenslager uses light behind a trans- 
lucent backdrop to give the effect of luminosity of water and 
sky line, and the cutout leaf border, dimly lighted, is com- 


bined with a solid trunk to give the eye the impression of 


a real tree 


eye become saturated with certain tones, it may 
“see” other colors that are not there—just as you 
may have had the reaction of emerging from a 
red-lighted room at Christmas time to see familiar 
objects looking green. Also, our response to a 
particular color may be influenced by the con- 
trasting colors surrounding it. 

Our concept of the shape of what we see en- 
hances our understanding of it more than does 
our perception of its color or brightness. The eye 
sees like a camera, with a lens and a sensitive 
plate on which a two-dimensional light pattern is 
formed. It sees sharply only within a small sensi- 
tized zone, and the impression of size will depend 
on a sweep of the eyes. The sharpest vision of 
objects can be provided by contrasts in brightness 


(continued on page 95) 
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UST AFTER Eugene O’Neill’s death I suggested 
—and certainly the idea could not have been 
mine alone—that a theatre bearing his name 
be built in New York. My piece in the New York 
Daily News concluded, “Gloomy or not, O’Neill’s 
plays had vigor, passion and event; they were not 
the little character studies which win the Critics 
Circle and Pulitzer prizes of today— the vignettes 
which are making the stage less and less inter- 
esting to the public. A Eugene O’Neill Theatre 
will be a fine monument; a better memorial would 
be a new dramatist who will have the great man’s 
vigor, passion and sense of event—who can give 
the American theatre the new start it needs.” 
About the same time, John Beaufort, the New 
York drama man for the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, wrote a piece about the extraordinary number 
of closings in December. He made note of the 
curious and dangerous hit-or-flop economy of the 
commercial stage, and said that what we need is 
playgoing, not hit-going. I have arrived at the 








mournful opinion that we will not have playgoing 
until the theatre becomes exciting again, as it was 
1 the lusty years just after World War I when 
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ive theatre was in a great ferment. 
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was changed much since those times 
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Belasco’s The Heart of Maryland, 
which starred Mrs. Leslie Carter 
as a Southern belle who pleads 
for the life of her Northern lover 


after he has become a captive of 


Confederate troops, is a product 


of the lively, uninhibited era of 


American playwriting 


“If there is a newborn creature in the theatre 
of the past thirty years, I would say that it is the 
play of mood, the play whose main quality—far 
more important than its story or its plot—is the 
maintenance and communication of a_ certain 
mood, through which the entire action is pre- 
sented. There are not a great many of them, but 
Carson McCullers’ is one of the best (The Mem- 
ber of the Wedding). The Glass Menagerie, is 
another. To the people trained in an older theatre, 
it looks as though the authors were totally unable 
to write in dramatic form at all. .. .”” Van Druten’s 
guess is that this kind of play started with 
Chekhov’s The Cherry Orchard. His guess is good 
enough for me; Chekhov has inspired more flops 
than all the other leaders of the modern drama 
put together—including his very own play. The 
Cherry Orchard is beautiful, moving, compassion- 
ate, great art, inspired, a milestone in the drama— 
and, sad to say, a millstone around the neck of 
many a dramatist. This tragicomedy of mood and 
character has been a commercial clunk ever since 
it was written in 1904, and I expect that it will be 
box-office poison until Rodgers and Hammerstein 
make a musical of it. 

Regarding Chekhov, the Oxford Companion to 
the Theatre says, “The reasons for his apparent 
failure at first are not far to seek. His sense of 
tragedy was no longer that of the old melodrama 
and grand heroic drama, but a feeling for the con- 
stant attrition of daily life and the futile waste 
of youth and talent hampered and stifled by 
social order.” 
was not a disciple (he favored 
ns of Strindberg, Jung, 


we have a few 
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dramatists who do manage to mope around in the 
Cherry Orchard and pick up enough fruit for a 
good pie. McCullers and Tennessee Williams have 
been eating well, and this season we have the 
example of Robert Anderson, whose Tea and 
Sympathy is, up to this writing, the finest play of 
the year. Cherry pie (with no thickening) is one 
of my favorite dishes—but it is not a meal. 
Michael Todd, a professed roughneck in the the- 
atre, has said that all he wants to do is give the 
public a meat-and-potatoes musical—and I must 
confess that I like meat and. potatoes too. But 
there is very little substantial food cooking in the 
Broadway ovens these days—and the public, if it 
is eating at all, is eating somewhere else 

As the Chekhov-van Druten deep-dish pies 
became more plentiful, the pot-roast-and-potato- 
pancakes offerings of the Belasco-Frohman era 
dwindled. We began to laugh at the forest fires, 
railroad collisions, gun fights and shipwrecks 
which used to make our theatre so lively. Soon 
gone were such excitements as The Heart of 
Maryland, a Belasco drama starring Mrs. Leslie 
Carter. This play, a mishmash of the Civil War, 
concerned the love of a Northern officer for a 
So thern belle. Its big moment came—and it was 
a big moment—-when the Northerner attempted 
to escape from his Confederate captors. The 
heroine knew that if the alarm was sounded by 
the ringing of the bell in the church steeple, sen- 
tries would shoot and kill her scuttling lover. 
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So up she climbs into the tower, makes a leaping 
grab for the clapper and swings perilously and 


deliciously as the sexton below pulls at the rope 


and wonders why the hell he can’t get any sound 
going. 

Let us skip now from Mrs. Carter to a star of 
the present day, Lillian Gish. On the morning 
after her play for this season opened, it looked as 
though The Trip to Bountiful would be the great- 
est success of her career since the silent movie 
days, for the critics were extra-ordinarily enthusi- 
astic and there is a mistaken notion abroad that 
the critics are the only ones who make the hits. 
Miss Gish’s acting was described as “enormously 
endearing,” “triumphant,” “big” and “skilled and 
sympathetic,” and the acting of Jo Van Fleet 
received almost equal praise. Being good re- 
porters, the New York critics informed the public 
—but not in disparaging terms—that Horton 
Foote’s sentimental comedy was a work of mood 
and character. Richard Watts, Jr. of the Post 
headlined it “The Drama of a Wistful Escape.” 
Said William Hawkins of the World-Telegram 
and Sun, “Horton Foote has done, and done 
beautifully, the one thing it is important for a 
playwright to do. That is, provide the disciplined 
material for expert actors to completely capture 
an audience and hold it through the evening.” 
Everything looked fine indeed at Henry Miller’s 
theatre the morning after the opening—but with- 
in three days the press agent for The Trip to 
Bountiful astonished me by telephoning and 
saying, “We need help. The public just doesn’t 
seem to be coming.” 

The Trip to Bountiful, beautifully produced and 
acted and sensitively and intelligently written, 
closed after thirty-nine performances—and I offer 
it both as a warning and as an inspiration to the 
dramatists of the future. This play had a soft 
and silky surface, but there was no meat on its 
bones and there were no potatoes in its belly. 

In late November and early December, when 
Broadway box offices are normally lively, plays 
can usually store up enough strength to carry 
them past the lull of the week or two before 
Christmas and into the most prosperous part of 
the entire season, which begins with the Christ- 
mas to New Year’s holidays. Last November and 
early December there were an unusual and 
frightening number of closings, and it might be 
useful to look at the record. 


In The Trip to Bountiful this season, Lillian Gish 
seemed on her way to her greatest success since 
silent movie days, following a series of enthusi- 
astic critical notices. But this work of mood and 


character soon closed, as did others of its type 






































































































































Some of the closings were to be taken as a matter 
of course—shows like Porgy and Bess, Wish You 
Were Here and Guys and Dolls had had long, 
profitable runs and might find further prosperity by 
going on tour. But others, like Bountiful, were fail- 
ures—yet none had been treated harshly by the 
critics. Here is a list of some of them: 


Take a Giant Step, by Louis Peterson. Brooks 
Atkinson of the Times called it “an original and 
poignant drama,” and the acting was generally 
praised. This was a play of mood and character 
about a Negro boy who suffers the normal pangs of 
adolescence in Hartford. A good study of the boy 
and a good glimpse into family life. Seventy-six 
performances—not enough these days. 


The Ladies of the Corridor, by Dorothy Parker 
and Arnaud d’Usseau. A gentle comedy of mood and 
characters, the characters being adroitly observed 
types of widowhood. Such top-ranking ladies as 
Frances Starr, Edna Best, Betty Field and June 
Walker couldn’t help this one past forty-five per- 
formances. 


The Frogs of Spring, by Nathaniel Benchley. A 
whimsical comedy of mood and character, based on 
sketches from The New Yorker, which combines the 
best literary features of Chekhov and Punch. Fifteen 
performances for this one. 


Gently Does It, by Janet Green. A British melo- 
drama of the psychological, or mood-and-character 
type. It did it too gently. Thirty-seven performances. 


Escapade, by Roger MacDougall. “Fugitive and 
trivial,” Atkinson called it; “small and practically 
pointless,” said I, and then I went on to complain 
that everything that was interesting in Escapade 
like three schoolboys stealing an airplane—took place 
offstage. If there had been airplanes in Belasco’s 
early time, Belasco would have had an airplane on 
the stage, and the damn thing would have flown too. 
A couple of weeks were enough for Escapade. 


In the last twenty years the theatre has relied less 
and less upon movement and event; it handed over 
these valuable assets to the movies without a struggle 
and without a whimper. It also has come to look 
upon passion as a dirty word—-any passion, be it hate 
or love. Our dramatists have become so raffiné that 
they prefer seduction to rape, not realizing that 
seduction takes longer and thereby runs the risk of 
losing audience interest. Only when José Ferrer does 
Cyrano de Bergerac or when Maurice Evans, Mar- 
garet Webster or Ferrer do a big, juicy, flaversome 
hunk of Shakespeare do we get lively goings on upon 
our seriously dramatic stages. I will dispute anybody 
who mantains that Hamlet is a drama of mood and 
character. Shakespeare had more meat and potatoes 


than anybody, which is why his plays have lasted so 
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long as living theatre. The literary Shakespeare can 
be read anywhere, any time—but it is the vigorous 
one we go to see in the theatre. 


The American theatre has, in the last two decades, 
become more than slightly effeminate. The he-man 
and the he-plots are all in the movies, and they are 
rapidly getting into television. The stage, due partly 
to a literary trend which is losing its effectiveness and 
due also to economics, is piddling along with pid- 
dling plays—those innumerable little affairs with one 
set, one sofa, one French window, one sideboard for 
drinks, one telephone with a forty-foot cord (and 
the only people in the world in real life who have 
phones with forty-foot cords are the Hollywood 
extras, who must carry their telephones with them 
even to the bathroom lest they miss a call from 
Central Casting)—and—where was 1?—five char- 
acters. To such a paucity of space and equipment 
Shakespeare would have said “faugh!” 


I cannot prescribe specifically what 1 want from 
a new group of dramatists who will put strength 
back into the American stage. If I knew, specifically, 
I'd write a good play and become the leader of the 
movement. I am by profession an onlooker—and as 
an onlooker I have been watching audiences as well 
as plays; and I think these audiences, like myself, 
want something more than we have been getting. I 
want vigor and passion and event—and these qual- 
ities should not be at all incompatible with mood 


and character. It is time for native drama _ to 
bust loose. 





SILENCE 
CURTAIN UP 


(Above) The transfer of the Shakespearean Me- 
morial Theatre Company's production of Antony 
and Cleopatra from Stratford-on-Avon to the 
Prince’s theatre in the West End proved to be one 
of the top events of the season. The Shakespearean 
work stars Michael Redgrave and Peggy Ashcroft 


center) in the title roles 


(Right) Peggy Ashcroft as Cleopatra greets a 
victorious Antony (Michael Redgrave) in the 
revival of the Shakespearean classic. The play was 
brought to London by Jack Hylton. It was directed 
by Glen Byam Shaw and has décor and costumes 
by Motley. Supporting roles are played by Marius 
Goring, Harry Andrews and Rachel Kempson 
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|... IN LONDON 


THEATRE ARTS presents scenes from major West End productions, 


which offer 


Britain’s leading actors in a variety of plays 


classics, melodrama, comedy, psychological drama and a mystery thriller. 
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HOUSTON ROGERS 


The current Old Vic season opened with Michael Benthall’s production of 
Hamlet in which Richard Burton played the prince and Claire Bloom, 
Ophelia. Here Michael Hordern as Polonius (seated, left), Fay Compton 
as Gertrude and Laurence Hardy as Claudius (both center), and Burton and 
Miss Bloom (extreme right) watch the player king and queen 


Dorothy and Campbell Christie’s melodrama Carrington, V.C. at the 
Westminster deals with an army major charged with embezzlement. Alec 
Clunes, who stars in the name role, is seen at left in this court martial 
scene. At right is Mark Dignam as the prosecuting attorney. Seated, from 
left, are: John Wood, Lionel Jeffries, Philip Pearman, John Garside, Arnold 
Bell, Willoughby Gray and Geoffrey Denys 
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(Top) N. C. Hunter's A Day by the Sea, presented 
by Tennent Productions Ltd. at the Haymarket, is distin- 
guished by the presence of three knights—John Gielgud, 
Lewis Casson and Ralph Richardson--and one dame, Sybil 
Thorndike. (Left to right) Irene Worth, Peter Murphy, 
Richardson, Sybil Thorndike, Frederick Piper, Patricia 
Laurence, Megs Jenkins, Gielgud (who also directed), 
Lockwood West and Casson 


(Above) A Chekovu-like theme is employed in A Day by the 
Sea, one of the major new works of the current season in 
London. This scene presents (left to right) Lewis Casson, 
Ralph Richardson, John Gielgud and Irene Worth, Ameri- 
can-born actress who appeared at the Stratford (Canada) 
Shakespearean festival last summer with Alec Guinness 
Felix Kelly designed the settings for A Day by the Sea 


(Center) At the Phoenix theatre, Terence Rattigan’s Ruri- 
tanian comedy The Sleeping Prince stars Laurence Olivier 
as a visiting regent and Vivien Leigh as an American 
musical comedy actress in London at the time of the coro- 
nation of King George V. Olivier also directed the work, 
which is described by the author as “an occasional fairy 
tale.” Roger Furse designed the settings and costumes 


(Right) Laurence Olivier as the Prince Regent of Car- 
pathia invests Vivien Leigh with the Royal Carpathian 
Order of Perseverence, second class, in The Sleeping Prince. 
Looking on approvingly at right is Martita Hunt, who 
appears as a grand duchess in Terence Rattigan’s play. At 
left is Daphne Newton as a baroness. The cast for this work 
also includes Jeremy Spenser as a boy king 
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(Right) The Living Room, Graham Greene's play at 


Wyndham’s theatre, describes the emotions of a young girl 
driven to suicide after her aunt has discovered her adul- 
terous union with a marned man. Eric Portman as a 
paralyzed priest and Dorothy Tutin as the girl face Violet 
Farebrother in this scene. The play was presented by Donald 


Albery and directed by Peter Glenville 


(Below, left) Emlyn Williams is seen entering the 
door at left in this scene from his new thriller Some 
one Waiting, presented by H. M. Tennent Ltd. at the 
Globe. (Left to right) Campbell Cotts, Gabrielle 
Brune, Williams, Adrianne Allen and John Stratton 
The setting was designed by Michael Weight and the 
play was directed by Noel Willman 


(Below, right) The conventional murder theme 1s 
given a novel twist--with emphasis on revenge——in 
Emlyn Williams’ Someone Waiting, in which he also 
stars. In this scene from the second act he appears 
between Gladys Henson and John Stratton. Williams 
Night Must Fall has become a classic among plays in 


this categor) 


Photographs by ANGUS MC BEAN 
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Rachel, as in this engraving of a painting by Edouard 
Dubufe, was often depicted as the muse of Greek traged) 


oT RECENT successful repertory season of the 
Madeleine Renaud-Jean-Louis Barrault Company 
will certainly remind many playgoers of Louis 
Jouvet’s brilliant visit of 1951 with his Compagnie 
du Theatre de |’Athenee, and of the scintillating per- 
formances of the Theatre des Quatre-Saisons in 
1937-1939. Some whose memories go further back 
may recall what an artistic event were the perform- 
ances of Jacques Copeau and the Compagni du 
Vieux-Colombier in 1917-1919. But who, except the 
lovers of New York’s past, will remember the coming 
to these shores almost a century ago of the greatest 
French tragedienne of the nineteenth century? 

Rachel was not the first to act in French on the 
New York stage. The timid beginnings of French 
opera at the City Tavern in 1790 and the enter- 
prising visiting French company from New Orleans 
had given our ancestors quite a few occasions to listen 
to French plays and dramatic music. But Rachel was 
the first foreign star to come directly from Europe 
with her own company, and if we are to believe the 
testimonials of those who saw and heard the most 
famous actors of the late nineteenth century, she was 
by far the greatest. 

The actress was about thirty-four years old at the 
time of her American visit. For the preceding seven- 
teen years, she had reigned unrivaled on the Parisian 
stage. Her low birth, her miserable childhood and her 


in the Land of the Indians 


passage, within a few wecks, from obscurity to fame, 


When the famed nineteenth-century French 
tragedienne went to America, her countrymen 
were outraged, but the “backwoodsmen” were 
enchanted, 


BY SYLVIE CHEVALLEY 


were common public knowledge. The “marvelous 
little girl” had brought back to life, one by one, the 
long-neglected tragedies of Corneille and Racine. 
From the refined habitues of the orchestra to the 
populace of the “paradise,” she was idolized for her 
tragical powers and her statuesque beauty. Every bit 
of gossip about her was news, and America was as 
well informed about her notorious private life and 
her battles with the administration of the Theatre- 
Francais as about her triumphant tours through 
England, eastern Europe and Russia. 

Tempted by the American E] Dorado depicted 
by Fanny Elssler and Jenny Lind and hurt by the 
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sudden passion of Paris for the Italian-romantic 
actress Ristori, Rachel had yielded to her brother’s 
insistence to tour America and Cuba. The news was 
received in France with deep resentment and in the 
United States with excitement and a great deal of 
anxiety. To the French the America of 1855 was a 
little-civilized country inhabited by a few merchants 
and a great many dangerous Indians. Anything and 
everything was for sale ; differences were settled with 
revolvers; literature began and ended with Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin; and the people’s artistic tastes were 
confined to boxing, dogfighting and rope dancing. It 
was no place for an artist in the grand intellectual 
tradition, and only a sordid love for money could 
induce Rachel to cross the ocean. 

On this side of the Atlantic, curiosity to see the 
“Queen of Tragedy” was great, but many people 
realized that her performances in a repertory of 
“cold” tragedies and “immoral” romantic dramas 
were going to be a severe test of American intellec- 
tual maturity. Their success, wrote the Albion, will 
show that “as a nation, we are really passing into a 
stage of civilization much higher than that clamorous 
and materialistic era of outward prosperity in which 
we have been apt to rejoice over much.” 


Rachel and her company arrived in New York on 
board the American S.S. “Pacific” on August 22, 
1855. The newsboys shouted in one breath the news 
of the tragedienne’s landing and the Crimean War 
communique: “Rival of the ‘Pacific’--Rachel’s come 
and Sebastopol ain’t taken!” 


Within a few days the Rachel fever was in full 
swing. Up anc down Broadway, in Boston as well as 
in New Orleans, commercial advertising made use of 
the prestigious name. One could eat Pudding a la 
Rachel, swallow Rachel’s Little Neck Clams, drink 
Rachel Punch, smoke Rachel Cigars, wear Rachel 
Nightcaps and Garters a la Rachel and dance to the 
tune of “The Rachel Polka” or “The Rachel Schot- 
tische.” The whole town talked about Rachel and 
every day the main papers of New York carried long 
articles about the actress, the repertory in which she 


was to appear and the French style of acting 


Rachel’s debut was set for September 3 in Cor 
neille’s Les Horaces. “It was,” reported the Times, 
“a drizzly, greasy night, a sloppy, misty, stay-at-home 
night, when New York, very nervous, went to the 
Metropolitan Theatre.” The twenty-five hundred- 
seat theatre was crowded to the dome. All the genius 
and beauty, all the wealth and enterprise of America 
were assembled. There were Bancroft and Long- 
fellow, Curtis, Bryant, Horace Greeley, Raymond, 
Ripley, Dana, Bigelow, Willis and, of course, the 
brilliant chronicler of the French Courrier des Etats- 
Unis, Comte Regis de Trobriand. There were the 
popular Broadway stars: Edwin Forrest, Julia Dean, 
Agcaes Robertson, Boucicault 
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ANY HAD BEEN the half-told, dark rumors about 

Rachel’s immorality, and “men looked to see 
in her a creature of evil forces, with HELL 
graved on her haughty brow.” But, suddenly, stand- 
ing almost in the center of the stage was a figure 
draped in white, every fold falling with sculpture-like 
grace, the very image of purity. “Where was the 
demon of imagination? Where the possessed torn by 
seven devils? Not surely in that slender form; not 


in the lines of that strangely beautiful face; not in 


The French tragedienne’s visit to America inspired 
“The Rachel Polka,” which George Cromwell wrote and 
dedicated to her 


those flexible lips; not in those haunting super- 


natural eyes; not in those movements, the embodi- 
ment of all that is graceful and noble; not in the 
tones of that voice, burdened and thrilling with un 
utterable emotion. The revulsion was complete. Long 
before the woeful Helas! which closes her first brict 
speech had been uttered, the triumph of Rachel was 
assured.” Thus wrote Guernsey in Harper's Magazine. 

But in every New York paper one could find the 
same wonder, the same enthusiasm. New Yorkers 
went home in love with the artist who had awakened 
in them a passion, a depth of feeling of which 


continued on page OF, ) 
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Along the Off-Broadway Front 


HE current season in New York has been marked 

by extraordinary activity on the part of the dra- 
matic groups that function off the main stem. These 
serve as community theatres for the citizens of New 
York, who patronize such operations because of their 
casual, relaxed atmosphere, their neighborhood loca- 
tions and—most important—because many of their 
presentations are stimulating stage works which have 
been, or would be, unable to compete on Broadway, 
but which enjoy successful runs when offered on a 
noncompetitive basis away from the Times Square 
area. 

A new and promising venture is the downtown 
PHOENIX THEATRE, whose first offering was Sid- 
ney Howard’s Madam, Will You Walk? This work 
was tried out on the road in 1939 but was never 
brought to New York. A comedy-fantasy differing 
from Howard’s famous realistic plays such as The 
Silver Cord, Madam, Will You Walk? is a variation 
of the Faust legend in which a suave stranger (played 
by Hume Cronyn) who might be the devil, but who 
might also be Shaw’s “life force,” visits a shy and 
introverted young heiress (Jessica Tandy). Under 
the visitor’s influence she becomes attractive and 
happy, falls in love with a taxi driver and plans to 
bring enjoyment to the country by restoring vaude- 
ville. The supernatural stranger voices Howard's 
theme—the importance of individuality, self-expres- 
sion and the creation of happiness for others and 
thus for oneself. The second Phoenix production, now 
current, is Shakespeare’s tragedy Coriolanus, with a 
cast headed by Robert Ryan and directed by John 
Houseman. 

Another New York premiére was American Gothic, 
at the CIRCLE IN THE SQUARE, scene of long- 
run revivals of Tennessee Williams’ Summer and 
Smoke and ‘Truman Capote’s The Grass Harp, all 
productions done in arena style. American Gothic, 
which Victor Wolfson adapted from his book The 
Lonely Steeple, centers on Addie Moody (played by 
Clarice Blackburn), a bitter New England woman 
whose husband has married her because it was his 
father’s wish. Although she is determined to make 
the marriage work, he leaves her, gets a divorce and 
remarries. Finally, the lonely, frustrated heroine, 
driven to the point of madness, murders his new wife 
and child 

Two plays which were not hits on Broadway were 
successfully presented this season by off-Broadway 
groups. Moss Hart’s The Climate of Eden is having 
the longest, most successful run in the history of 
CURRENT STAGES, whose aim is primarily to 
showcase the talent of its actors. Hart's play deals 


88 


with a missionary and his family, who lead an idyllic, 
if unconventional life that is disrupted by the arrival 
of a psychotic visitor. The group’s approach differed 
from that of the Broadway production by putting the 
stress on the adolescent daughter of the family rather 
than on the visitor. At the GREENWICH NEWS 
THEATRE, George Tabori’s The Emperor's Clothes 
ran longer than it did on Broadway, playing to full 
houses at the little theatre located in the basement 
of the Village Presbyterian Church. Membership in 
the group is interracial. Osceola Archer is artistic 
co-ordinator. 

Greenwich Village is the most popular, .but not 
the only off-Broadway area, and two of the groups 
operating “uptown” are the BOWN ADAMS STU- 
DIO on 8lst Street and the SHAKESPEARE 
GUILD FESTIVAL on 74th. In a converted brown- 
stone, the Bown Adams Studio maintains its work- 
shops, theatre and studios where out-of-town mem- 
bers live. Their productions, presented on week ends, 
consist of four original one-act plays, all dealing with 
the theatre. The Real Talent .is a burlesque of drama 
schools, Back of the Soul deals with the stream of 
consciousness of actors backstage, The Ladies Create 
satirizes “original” dramas put on by women’s clubs 
and Rats at the Temple is a mystic play about a 
production in which the actors never see the director 
or producer. The forty-five actors who are members 
of the group have an opportunity to enact different 
roles in the plays, and the audience’s only admission 
requirement is written criticism of the performances 
and the plays. 

Operating at the Jan Hus House on 74th Street, 
the Shakespeare Guild opened the season with a 
successful presentation of Othello, to be followed by 
Twelfth Night and Hamlet, and by the end of the 
season all three plays will be presented in repertory. 
Some of the members of the group work at non- 
theatrical jobs during the day, so performances are 
limited to Thursdays through Sundays. Broadway 
actor Earle Hyman played Othello, while William 
Thornton, organizer of the nonprofit venture, en- 
acted Iago. Luis Martinez directed. The group has 
plans for a tour of universities and for a training 


school. 


Twenty-five Years of Community Theatre 

Next month Eugene, Oregon’s, VERY LITTLE 
THEATRE celebrates its twenty-fifth year as a pro- 
ducing organization; in this time it has brought to 


the community over three hundred plays, ranging 
from Shakespeare, Ibsen and O'Neill to East Lynne 
and Ten Nights in a Barroom. Starting its operations 
at the overlarge Heilig Theatre, it moved into its 
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“pillbox” theatre for the next five years and pre- 
sented plays like Strindberg’s The Father on a 
twelve-by-twelve stage with a sixteen-foot opening. 
Its next home was a merchants’ exhibition shed at 
the fairgrounds, and finally in 1950 the group moved 
to its own theatre. This building, located on a main 
thoroughfare, is a timber arch structure with lobby, 
offices and a seating capacity of 211, which will be 
expanded to 300 when the permanent stage and 
shops are completed. A future wing will house a 
combination greenroom and arena theatre. All of 
the production work is done by the members, and 
no professional help is employed. An applicant works 
twenty-five hours to qualify as a candidate, in which 
office he works fifty additional hours before becom- 
ing a member. Approximately twelve hundred season 
tickets are sold each year, and the group’s assets, 
as of last June, were in excess of $30,000. 


Regional Theatres in Radio 
and Television 

More and more, regional theatres have been co- 
operating with their local radio and television sta- 
tions in presenting dramatic shows. In Arizona, the 
TUCSON LITTLE THEATRE conducts the “TLT 
Show Shop” on station KTUC each Saturday morn- 
ing, while the COMMUNITY PLAYERS, INC., 
of Huntington, West Virginia, are doing a series of 
television productions in co-operation with WSAZ- 
TV. The medium is used by the Players as a means 
of attracting a larger audience for the scheduled sea- 
son of five stage plays; both the stage and TV per- 
formances are directed by Sterrett Neale, Jr. The 
Gilbert and Sullivan Players of OBERLIN COL- 
LEGE in Ohio also have appeared on both radio 
and television. 

During the current season the LITTLE THEA- 
TRE OF NEWPORT NEWS, Virginia, has under- 
taken the production of a thirteen-week series of 
radio and television shows over station WHG at the 
request of the Community Chest of Newport News- 


Community Players, Inc., of Huntington, West Virginia, are 
co-operating with station WSAZ-TV on a television series 





Warwick, to advance the local campaign. The shows, 
fifteen to thirty minutes in length, are original 
scripts, written by a member of the group. The 
organization’s theatre productions include six plays 
each season, and free admission encourages attend- 
ance by servicemen from nearby Fort Eustis, Fort 
Monroe and Langley Field. To build its student 
membership, the group enrolls business firms to con- 
tribute to the one dollar admission when the students 
are unable to do so. 

In Shreveport, Louisiana, THE COURTYARD 
PLAYERS established a workshop designed to train 
talent for television and to work on television skits 
which are made available to radio station KWKH 
for closed-circuit presentation, pending grant of a 
permanent television license. The station has also 
made its studio available to the actors for use in 
rehearsing. The project is designed to serve two pur- 
poses—to give the studio crews of the new station 
practice with their equipment, and the actors neces- 
sary experience before cameras. Meanwhile, a regular 
dramatic workshop is functioning along with the 
group’s current theatre productions. 

THEATRE LOBBY in Washington, D. C., ran a 
half-hour series of radio shows on WOL during the 
past summer, in which the productions were acted 
and directed by members of the group. The members 
found that the series did more than provide good 
publicity for the organization. The group also profited 
from listening to the recordings of the broadcasts 
and criticizing individual performances. In its small 
theatre which seats seventy-five, the group has 
offered plays by Moliére, Anouilh and Shakespeare, 
and this month is presenting James Joyce’s Exiles 
Directed by Mary-Averett Seelye, the play will be 
done in three-quarter arena, with the actors in eve- 
ning dress, seated on stools, giving a “reading,” and 
there will be limited movement confined to spot- 
lighted areas of the stage. For the group’s previous 
production of Romains’ Dr. Knock, a special English 
ranslation was made by Polly Fleming. 






Arena Stage, Washington, D.C., recently presented Jean 
Anouilh’s Thieves’ Carnival, a fantasy about a group of 
thieves who visit a villa in Vichy with their leader 
masquerading as a Spanish grandee. 
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Jessica Tandy and Hume Cronyn in the Phoenix Theatre 
(New York) production of Sidney Howard’s Madam, Will 
You Walk? 


Town and Gown 


A community theatre sponsored by a state univer- 
sity, the UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA’S Town 
and Gown Civic Theatre is an active participant in 
the community of Birmingham. During a recent 
production of Aladdin for the children of the city, 
three performances were given on a single Saturday, 
and the cast caught up on sleep between shows. Also 
in the group’s current season was a Christmas pre- 
miére production of Suddenly Angels by Mildred 
Montgomery, a one-act play in three scenes which 
presents the characters involved in the Nativity. This 
month marks the production of the winning entry 
in the group’s playwriting contest ; performances are 
being given both in Birmingham and in Daphne 
Under the direction of James F. Hatcher, Jr., the 
organization instituted a First Nighters Club this 
season as a promotion project in which season tickets 
covering each first performance are sold to two 
hundred patrons 


News In Brief 

The JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC in New 
York City, as part of its Festival of British Music in 
December, presented a series of Elizabethan dances, 


directed by Anthony Tudor; José Limén’s The 


Moor’s Pavane, which is a rendition of Shakespeare's 


Othello; and a production of a seventeenth-century 
masque by William Davenant and William Lawes, 
Britannia Triumphans, one of the first full-scale re- 
productions of this musicodramatic form to be given 
in this country. 


Operating on an intercommunity basis, the YORK 
OPERA ASSOCIATION, York, New York, will 
embark on its annual tour of nearby towns this 
spring. The group, which is in its fifth year, special- 
izes in Gilbert and Sullivan, and by keeping its pro- 
duction budget to a minimum, has managed to make 
a profit each year, as do the local organizations 
which sponsor it on tour. To meet space problems 
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In the Circle in the Square production of American Gothic, 
Jason Robards, Jr. and Clarice Blackburn play the leads 


incurred by touring, the productions utilize platforms 
and steps to elevate the chorus, thus freeing the 
acting area, and employ a simple set of thirteen 
three-by-eight flats, a small backdrop and teasers 
all of which places a reliance on light and color 
for effect. 


Another New York group specializing in musical 
GLENS FALLS OPERETTA 
CLUB, opened the current season with The Vaga- 
bond King and is presenting an oratorio this spring. 


productions, the 


In operation since 1935, the organization offers its 
annual oratorio with professional soloists, as a civic 
contribution. Also this spring the club is offering 
several $500 scholarships for the study of music and 
dramatics. The group presents straight dramas as 
well, and its program for expansion includes a chil- 
dren’s_ theatre, study 


experimental offerings and 


groups. 


This season THE COMPANY OF THE GOLDEN 
HIND, Berkeley, California, stressing a closer rela- 
tionship with the community, entered a prize-winning 
float in the annual football parade before the open- 
ing University of California game and participated 
at the seventh annual San Francisco Art Festival 
with a display of theatre and costume design. 


From February 2 to March 9, YALE UNIVER- 
SITY is staging a special Shakespeare festival ; a pro- 
duction of The Merry Wives of Windsor is being 
offered February 15-22 in which the lines will be 
spoken in a manner as close as possible to Shake- 
speare’s own pronunciation. Beyd M. Smith is in 
charge of the production. 


The VIRGIN ISLANDS REPERTORY THEA- 
rRE, St. Thomas, has been offering The Moon Is 
Blue on week ends during the tourist season and is 
planning a production of O’Neill’s The Emperor 
Jones and a modern-dress Julius Caesar. The group, 
which is interracial, recently presented an outdoor 
production of Medea. It is directed by Norman A. 
Chelquist. 
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The American premiére of Tyrone Guthrie’s Top 
of the Ladder, directed and designed by Arch Lau- 
terer, took place recently at MILLS COLLEGE, 
Oakland, California. A satire of man’s progression 
from poverty to riches and back again, the play 
combines fantasy with reality, its action taking place 
simultaneously in five separate set areas. In compar- 
ing the new play form to the montage effect used 
in films, Lauterer stated, “The actions and speeches 
are played against each other, not for the conveni- 
ence of staging but because this form of staging is 
necessary to the drama. The montage effect gives a 
feeling of continuous action, and the peculiar 
rhythms of the speech enhance the emotional 
content.” 


Arthur Miller, addressing the recent Southwest 
Theatre Conference at the UNIVERSITY OF AR- 
KANSAS, stated that theatre in this country is sus- 
tained by people who are true artists, though they 
hardly recognize it consciously. He felt sickness exists 
in our theatre because it is an art being pursued as 
commercial enterprise. Although not in favor of out- 
right government subsidy, he cited as a_ possible 
means of revitalization the British Arts Council sys- 
tem, which affords theatre admission tax exemption 
to producers who agree to return all their profits to 
new theatrical endeavors. e 


Applications for the six-week summer courses at 
the British universities of Edinburgh, London, Ox- 
ford and Birmingham are now being received by the 
INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION, 1 East 67th street, New York City. The Uni- 
versity of Birmingham course, held at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, deals with “Shakespeare and Elizabethan 
Drama” and includes attendance at plays in the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre in Stratford. 


Playwriting Contests 
The Charles H. Sergel Drama Prize. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Faculty Exchange, Chicago 37, Illi- 


nois. Award: $1,000. Terms: unpublished, unpro- 
duced, original, full-length manuscripts. Closing date: 
March 1, 1955. 


The Community Children’s Theatre of Kansas 
City Third Annual Playwriting Contest. C/o Mrs. H. 
Roe Bartle, 25 East 70th Street, Kansas City 13, Mis- 
souri. Award: $100. Terms: plays for children six 
to twelve years, to be acted by adults; must run fifty 
minutes. No closing date; year-round contest. 

Connecticut Theatre, Inc. Playwright’s Festival 
Prize. C/o James F. Dawson, 55 West Main Street, 
New Britain, Connecticut. Award: $200 and pro- 
duction. Terms: unproduced, original, full-length 
play written for arena theatre; $3.00 reading fee. 
No closing date; selection will be made in early 
winter, 1954. 
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Dramatists’ Alliance Awards in Playwriting. Box 
200 Z, Stanford, California. Awards—-Maxwell An- 
derson Award for verse drama: $100; Miles Ander- 
son Award for prose drama (full-length) : $100 ; 
Stephen Vincent Benét Award for short plays suited 
to radio or television in verse or prose: $50. Terms: 
original scripts; fee of $1.00 for first, 50 cents for 
each additional script submitted. Closing date: 
March 1, 1954. 


New York State One-Act Play contest. Professor 
Alexander Drummond, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. Terms: one-act play dealing with New 
York state. Closing date: June 1, 1954. 


Ottawa Little Theatre Workshop 16th Annual 
Canadian Playwriting Competition. C/o Mrs. Roy 
MacGregor Watt, 244 Powell Avenue, Ottawa 1, 
Ontario, Canada, Awards: $100, $75, $50. Terms: 
original, one-act play, unpublished, unproduced ; 
$1.00 fee for each script. Closing date: March 31, 
1954. 


Presbyterian Players First Playwriting Contest. 
C/o Mrs. Frank E. Millar Jr., 1854 North Brookfield 
Street, South Bend 28, Indiana. Award: $200. 
Terms unpublished, original, full-length scripts. Clos- 
ing date: March 1, 1954. 

Seattle Junior Programs Eleventh National Play 
Competition. Executive Secretary, Seattle Junior 
Programs, 821 East Thomas Street, Seattle 2, Wash- 
ington. Awards: originals: $200, $75; adaptations: 
$150, $75. Terms: plays for junior audiences to be 
acted by adults ; approximately one hour and twenty 
minutes playing time. Closing date: January 31, 
1954. 


The Sidney Hillman Foundation Prize Award Con- 
test. The Sidney Hillman Foundation, 15 Union 
Square, New York 3, N. Y. Award: $500. Terms: 
stage, radio, television and film scripts relating to 
civil liberties, a strengthened labor movement, im- 
proved race relations, the advancement of social wel- 
fare and economic security, greater world under- 
standing, etc.; must have been professionally pro- 
duced during 1953. Closing date: February 15, 1954. 


The University Theatre and the 1955 Festival of 
Contemporary Arts Third New Play Competition. 
New Play Committee, 10 Sixth Street Building, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. Award: produc- 
tion at 1955 Festival of Contemporary Arts; funds 
provided to cover playwright’s travel and living ex 
penses. Terms: unproduced, nonmusical, full-length 
plays. Closing date: June 1, 1954 

Y.M. & Y.W.H.A. Fourth Annual Playwriting 
Contest. Aline Bernstein, Chairman, Drama Com- 
mittee, Y.M.H.A., 1395 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 28, N. Y. Award: $200. Terms: unpublished, 
14-hour play for children from six to twelve years 
Closing date: February 1, 1954 
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Coriolanus Today 
(continued from page 72 


Rome; for Rome means these virtues 
They are not Romans, they are the rats 
of Rome.” 


So wrote Bradley in the comfortable, 
middle-class security of Edwardian Eng- 
land. Today the moral and ethical supe- 
riority of a governing elite is not as 
undisputed as it once was, and the 
squeaking of the “rats” is strangely 
blended with the sacred voice of the 
majority. To us, between global wars, 
the issues raised in this, the last of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies, are urgent and 
disturbing. They range all the way from 
momism to treason. 


That, no doubt, is why Coriolanus has 
been appearing more and more fre- 
quently, of late, on the play bills of the 
English-speaking world. It was performed 
last summer at two American Shake- 
speare festivals—in Antioch and in the 
Pacific Northwest. It was one of the 
Stratford-on-Avon plays of last year, and 
it is among the productions announced 
for next spring by the London Old Vic. 
My collaborators and I are deeply grate- 
ful to the management of the new 
Phoenix Theatre for making its perform- 
ance possible in New York City and at 
this time. 
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ALTHO this is the largest, oldest and most 

popular summer theatre training-base for 
young octors (2,284 alumni) it costs less to 
attend than other groups. 
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room at sea-shore only 

$18.00 per week!) 
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To Couch or not To Couch 


of being psychoanalyzed. Wally Cox is 
quite direct in saying that if it were not 
for the ministrations of his analyst he 
would blow Mr. Peepers in a month. 
And Sid Caesar told me he had reached 
the end of his rope as far as TV was 
concerned two years ago and was only 
saved from retirement by psychoanalysis. 

This has always been so. Prior to Dr. 
Freud, show people relied on several 
techniques to handle the attacks of 
anxiety which are their occupational ail- 
ment. Drinking oneself into anywhere 
from placid resignation to total oblivion 
has always been a favorite. John Barry- 
more and W. C. Fields are the best 
publicized examples. Fields is said to 
have consumed several quarts of dry 
martinis each day. (Shortly before he 
died, a young man knocked at his door 
and asserted that he was the comedian’s 
long-lost son by an early marriage. Fields 
was dubious but invited the lad in any- 
way. He asked him, “Care for something 
to drink?” The boy replied, “Yes, dad, 
I'll have a Coca-Cola.” “Out,” shrieked 


“ 


Fields, opening the door, “you're an 


obvious imposter.”) There are many 
others who drank (and are drinking) as 
copiously as Fields. Jackie Gleason, while 
not quite up to the master’s standards, 
manages to drink a good bottle of 
whiskey, like they say. Tallulah Bank- 
head has been able to reconcile her con- 
tradictory impulses of sensitive tender- 
ness and garrulous hostility by means of 
good Kentucky bourbon. I will match 
Tallulah 


female division, in theatrical history 


against the finest drinkers, 
and it has never perceptibly affected 
either her acting talent or her charming 
personality. (I once wrote a story about 
Tallulah in which I said that she started 
the day with a cup of coffee and then 
followed it with a snort of bourbon. The 
next time I encountered Her Majesty, 
she shrieked: “How dare you insult me! 
Don’t you know I always have the bour- 
bon in my coffee?’’) 

Sex closely follows alcohol in popular- 
ity -sex, not as an expression of love, 
but as a compulsive device to dissipate 
moods of anxiety, frustration, tension. 
Having a good deal of money and the 
opportunity to travel widely and mingle 
with desirable and usually willing mem- 
bers of the opposite sex, show people 
have found that sexual promiscuity some- 
times offered them a temporary allevia- 
miseries of 


tion from the existence 


Gambling—-on high, wide and handsome 
alleviation. 


incidentally, is an 


scale—is another favorite 


Tallulah, 
follower of everything 


intense 
gambling, sex, 
alcohol.) The Las Vegas hotels are only 
able to pay those well-publicized $25,000 
a week salaries to performers mainly 
because they know that most of them 
will refund the money at the crap table 


Another old standby is hypochon- 
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(continued from page 32) 


dria—one suffers from a whole set of 
imaginary ailments and one can talk 
about it and take one’s mind off one’s 
real trouble, and one can trundle around 
a trunkful of pills, powders, liquids and 
injections to ease one’s pain. I guess 
sleeping pills should come along in here, 
or perhaps they belong in the same 
category as alcohol, but I am sure that 
the nembutal industry is supported 
mainly by the harassed members of our 
craft. 

All these nostrums, however, bring 
only temporary relief, and one of them, 
sexual promiscuity, often brings on at- 
tacks of guilt which are worse than the 
original anxiety. Therefore, in the past 
few years there has been a veritable rush 
to the psychoanalytic couch on the part 
of show people. 

Actors contemplating analysis worry 
whether the treatment, while making 
them happier human beings, may not 
ruin them as actors. This is a very real 
problem. 

As to whether analysis can help other 
members of the profession, such as writ- 
ers or directors, there is no doubt that 
it can. Since the heart of analytic treat- 
ment is that it brings about insight into 
one’s difficulties in living and into the 
limitations of one’s habits of behaving 
with other persons—habits that have 
been unwittingly developed in the course 
of one’s early relationships with one’s 
parents—this growth of insight inevitably 
leads to a liberation of the spirit. The 
increase of insight, for instance, makes 
one a better playwright, a better director, 
because one understands oneself better 
and grasps new phases of human nature 
that had hitherto eluded one or that one 
had distorted because of the limitations 
of one’s previous awareness of experience. 

Moss Hart, for instance, had appar- 
ently been in a sort of neurotic depend- 
ence on George S. Kaufman, so that he 
was unable to write a play by himself 
By means of his analysis, he was able 
to break free and emerge on his own 
feet. The same is true of Abe Burrows, 
whose talent was buried for a long time 
in the salt mines of radio gag writing 
He was able to free himself and produce 
Guys and Dolls and Can-Can. He is on 
his way to becoming the W. S. Gilbert 
of our generation. George Axelrod, who 
wrote The Seven Year Itch, was simi- 
larly hiding his candle under a gag 
writing bushel until analysis gave him 
the impetus to express himself creatively 
Choreographer Jerome Robbins is an- 
other example. 

But when it comes to acting, there is 
such a basic strain of childlike behaviour 
in the very way one goes about being an 
actor, this career of make-believe, that 
there is a very real possibility that the 
process of maturing emotionally and de- 
veloping a sense of one’s worth as a 


human being, the shedding of infantile 
distortions and magical devices to ward 
off anxiety—that all this may cause the 
actor to gradually lose his drive to want 
to act. He may desire to change his 
profession. 

Acting in itself need not, of course, be 
a neurotic escape or a substitutive device 
for the warmth of direct personal satis- 
factions. But the fact is that all too often 
this is what it becomes. The applause of 
the audience takes the place of the ac- 
ceptance and affection one is unable to 
reach out for in one’s personal life. 
When one suddenly becomes able to love 
loved—to accept 
worthwhile—the applause takes on_ its 
true perspective. It stops being the be-all 
and end-all of life. It merely signifies 
that an audience has had a pleasant eve- 


and_ be oneself as 


ning and is expressing this pleasure in 
the traditional manner of clapping its 
hands. 

Where a person has been unconsciously 
prompted to take up an acting career 
because he is seeking rewards of pres- 
tige and deference and money and pub- 
licity to compensate for the hollowness 
to take the 
place of his loneliness and self-hatred 
then a psychoanalysis, if it is successful, 


that eats him up inside 


may well make him lose interest in acting 
as a way of life. 
On the other hand, acting need not 


...-before it TALKS 


...is the way our doctors put 
it—“Our chances of curing 
cancer are so much better 
when we have an opportunity 
to detect it before it talks.” 
That’s why we urge you to 
have periodic health check- 
ups that always include a 
thorough examination of the 
skin, mouth, lungs and rectum 
and, in women, the breasts 
and generative tract. Very 
often doctors can detect can- 
cer in these areas long before 
the patient has noticed any 
symptoms. 


For more life-saving facts 
phone the American Cancer 
Society office nearest you, or 
write to “Cancer”—in care of 
your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 
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be a complete way of life. There are 
other desirable goals in living—a wife 
and children and friends and the enjoy- 
ment of art and music and food and the 
inspiration of religion and philosophy 
Acting need not be a hectic activity that 
completely devours a human being, that 
sends him shooting up to ecstasy and 
thuds him down into gloomy depths. It 
can be a creative expression of the per- 
sonality, it can become an artistic chal- 
lenge. Where you have the person who 
has become ar actor because at least 
some part of him is genuinely fascinated 
by the challenge of making fictitious 
characters come to life, then, when the 
neurotic dividens of acting success are 
cast aside, he is likely to grow in stature 
as an actor; he will be able to stretch 
the range and the depth of his roles 

Another advantage for the actor is 
that when he gets insight into his de- 
structive ways of distorting the things 
other persons say and do—when he 
begins to see how too many patterns of 
his interpersonal relationships have been 
defeating himself—he becomes better 
able to function smoothly in a group 
Since the theatre is a group art, when 
an actor, because of his egotistical tem- 
perament—which usually conceals a 
wretchedly low appraisal of himself—is 
unable to collaborate with producers and 
writers and directors, he must handicap 
his career. Such great acting talents as 
Orson Welles and Frank Fay have hurt 
themselves by being unable to stand the 
threat to their egos from the other 
theatre people with whom they must 
work. They cannot feel secure unless 
they not only act, but also write, pro- 
duce, direct and utter political pronun- 
ciamentos. 

An actress, who is unable to accept a 
criticism of her acting made by a direc- 
tor during a rehearsal without feeling 
that this is an attack on her as a person 
and bursting into tears or having hys- 
terics when she is alone afterward, is not 
only tormenting herself needlessly but is 
alsc not getting as much out of the 
director’s suggestions as she might if she 
were able to respond to criticism on a 
realistic level. 

This is perhaps the best reward the 
actor may gain from a good analysis 
that he will become a finer actor. But 
if he becomes a finer actor, it will only 
be because he has become a finer human 
being first 

So the risk is there. The risk that if 
you ever climinate all the vestigial rem- 
nants of childishness, you won't ever give 
a damn whether your name is up in 
lights. It is a risk that, I suspect, nobody 
will want to chance unless he has 
gotten himself into such a state of 
emotional shock that he verges on sheer 
desperation 

I guess most of us, these days, are in 
this lamentable condition 
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Lighting for the Audience 


Continued from page 77 


and color between the object and its 
background, and the eye needs contrasts 
in order to see form. Here again, the eye 
exaggerates differences to a large extent, 
and it is easy to fool the eye with false 
scales and indications of perspective in a 
restricted space. 

The eye depends on lines of perspec- 
tive, softness of outline, and shadows to 
interpret the position and size and shape 
of things in space. We can, for instance, 
put a gauze film in front of a scene, and 
by lighting reveal some things in it but 
not others. In The Prescott Proposals, 
lighting reveals a character who had 
been hidden by gauze previously 

In Sabrina Fair a translucent back- 
drop is used, and to give the effect of 
luminosity of water and sky line, the 
light falls on the backdrop from behind 
Donald Oenslager, who did the lighting 
and set, used a cutout leaf border, dimly 
lighted, combined with a solid trunk 
with light and shade across it to give the 
impression of a solid tree. For the leaf 
effect in Death of a Salesman, Jo Miel- 
ziner depended on a projected lighting 
pattern, and in the current Can-Can he 
projects a Paris newspaper by the same 
means to cover the entire front curtain. 

Just as the eye reacts to color, bright- 
ness and form, so does it respond to 
movement. Due perhaps to the narrow 


angle of vision, the eye is in constant 
movement, but for that reason objects 
are seldom seen clearly without taking 
some time for study. The eye is also 
attracted by movement, so that move- 
ment caused by lighting should be in 
terms of understandable change. We ex- 
pect the actor to move, but if a light 
flickers it is distracting. For this reason 
creating the effect of fire in a fireplace 
is tricky. 

By realizing these aims and functions 
of light in play production and by know- 
ing how his eye responds to light, the 
playgoer may be better able to appreci- 
ate the contribution that stage lighting 
makes to his pleasure in the theatre 
Actually, though, these considerations 
are not necessarily limited to the theatre 
By its use of lighting as a tool, and its 
constant experimentation, the theatre has 
been able to demonstrate to others—dis- 
play men, interior decorators and archi- 
tects, for instance—that light is a plastic 
medium that can and must be designed 
wherever appearance and dramatic effect 
under artificial light are important. Inas- 
much as most people spend a large por- 
tion of their waking hours under arti- 
ficial light, the “audience” may well be 
thought of as including almost everyone, 
and we can look forward to a future in 
which well designed lighting will make 
its important contribution to our daily 
lives just as it now does to the action 
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Our Theatre in the Fifties 
(continued from page 30) 


The opening sentence of his book runs, 
“Undoubtedly one of the things which 
has injured the theatre with the people 
is the improvement it has shown in its 
later years.” The last sentence runs, “It 
is also said of me that I now and then 
contradict myself—yes, I improve won- 
derfully as time goes on.” The book as a 
whole is dedicated to denying the truth 
of its opening statement and confirming 
with emphasis the truth of its closing 
statement. 


Dealing with his assertion that the 
theatre has shown improvement in its 
later years, one has to read very care- 
fully between the lines to discover where 
this improvement lies. Bernard Shaw 
once stated, “It is the capacity for mak- 
ing good or bad art a personal matter 
that makes a man a critic.” In applying 
this definition to Nathan, it is important 
to read a collection of his dramatic 
essays, like the current book, rather than 
to read the single reviews as they are 
published. From the individual reviews, 
one gets the feeling that he is a dis- 
gruntled gentleman with an intense dis- 
taste for the theatre, who faces the 
beginning of a theatre season much as a 
man would face a term of imprisonment. 
However, in reading his collected essays 
carefully, one realizes that he writes of 
the theatre with knowledge, zest and de- 
votion, though the two latter qualities he 
cunningly conceals. After reading the 
book you know that he does not just 
fight, but what he fights for. Perhaps the 
most reassuring conclusion that one can 
arrive at after reading the book is that 
the theatre still engages the attention of 
such a discerning critic of the theatre, 
whose cause he serves so well. 


Nathan has violent prejudices. Above 
everything he dislikes clichés, both in 
acting and writing. He has great love of 
theatre as theatre, and despises theatre 
which is afraid of being theatrical. He 
knows the moderna theatre is fighting a 
losing battle against life when it tries to 
be lifelike. For how can the theatre com- 
pete with the shows put on by a mod- 
ern world in which British diplomats are 
whisked away in the course of interna- 
tional intrigue, in which there is such 
comedy as in the marital adventures of 
Hollywood film stars and such tragedy 
as the intensity with which mankind is 
bent on self-destruction ? 


He likes the theatre in which the 
dramatist by the magic of the pen 
creates a world of his own, and for him 
it is at its best when it has the arrogance 
to feel it is more important to the world 
than the world is to the theatre. He 
despises stunts such as one-man shows 
and plavs performed in churches. He will 


4b 


tell you that these devices are not the 
way out—any more than 3-D and Cine- 
maScope are the way out for the movies. 
His energies are concentrated in driving 
mediocrity from the theatre scene just 
as Shaw’s were devoted to driving the 
fustian out of the Victorian and Ed- 
wardian theatre. He does not like theatre 
which is merely a live version of what 
one sees done much better on movie 
screens and television sets. He suggests 
that the living theatre is not a better 
theatre because it is alive. And he would 
rather see a good dead actor than a 
bad live one. 


The one quarrel I have with this book 
springs, I fear, from my prejudice as an 
actor, and this is that Nathan’s criticisms 
in the main are devoted much more to 
the play than to the players. For exam- 
ple, a large section of the book is devoted 
to an analysis of all the dramatists who 
have contributed to the theatre in the 
fifties, but not the players. They are dis- 
missed merely as the servants of these 
dramatists. While not minimizing the 
value of the play, I still like to think 
that actors and directors should have the 
alchemist’s gift of converting base metal 
into gold. 


Severe criticism from such men as 
George Jean Nathan and most of his 
colleagues is hard to take, but is the best 
hope we have for a better theatre. And, 
I suspect, most of the venom directed by 
producers and actors towards critics is 
envy, because in the main, critics put up 
a better show than we do. 


Rachel 
(continued from page 87) 


they had been unconscious until then. 


In the recently published private diary 
of the eminent lawyer G. T. Strong, we 
read this account of Rachel’s success: 


“For polite society generally, the sound 


of her name is the signal for the display 
of mental alienation; persons generally 
discreet and accustomed to use lan- 
guage with ordinary accuracy babble the 
ecstatic exaggerations of very green 
schoolgirls and excited chambermaids.” 
Needless to say, G. T. Strong had never 
seen Rachel. 


Although the great actress absorbed 
most of the public’s and the critics’ 
attention, several of her fellow artists 
had merit enough in their own right to 
deserve commendation. The company as 
a whole was, in fact, much better than 
any group of actors that so far had 
appeared with visiting stars. 


Costumes were magnificent and _his- 
torically authentic “to the knot of the 
sandals.” But, unfortunately, the stage 
settings were a sad illustration of the 
thrifty management of Rachel's brother- 
impresario Felix. In Victor Hugo's 


Angelo the Venetian bedroom, supposed 
to be of unequaled magnificence, “sur- 
passed in republican simplicity a fourth- 
story chamber in the Battery Hotel.” 
And in Racine’s Bajazet Rachel’s oriental 
costume, adorned with $100,000 worth 
of precious stones, glowed in the miser- 
able setting “like a diamond pinned 
upon a threadbare dress!” 


In seven consecutive weeks Rachel 
appeared twenty-five times with an ever- 
growing personal triumph. In spite of 
the effort required to follow difficult 
plays acted in a foreign tongue, in spite 
of the high prices—admission was three 
times as much as in other theatres—in 
spite of the awkward and vexatious poli- 
cies of Felix, the public kept coming. 
Receipts were very good. 


On October 22 Rachel opened at the 
Boston Theatre. She performed nine 
times to the most brilliant and distin- 
guished audiences. Men like Felton, 
Agassiz, Pierce, Prescott and Longfellow 
were in constant attendance. Daily en- 
tries in Longfellow’s diary confirm the 
eulogies of the Boston papers. On the 
night of Angelo the poet wrote: “A 
great actress, the best I ever saw.” The 
last curtain fell on a tremendous ovation. 


Unfortunately, prior to the trip to 
Boston, Rachel had caught a cold in the 
drafty wings of the Metropolitan The- 
atre. The actress was back in New York 
on November 4, ill and exhausted. How- 
ever, she managed to give six more 
remarkable performances, and when on 
November 17 she took leave of an 
enthusiastic and affectionate public, she 
was expected back in the spring. 


Two nights later, she opened—and 
closed—at the Walnut Theatre in Phila- 
delphia. Her condition was so serious 
that the doctors ordered an immediate 
departure for Charleston and Havana, 
where it was then the fashion to send 
patients suffering from pulmonary infec- 
tions. The warm climate of Charleston 
made her feel better, and unwisely she 
acquiesced to the eager wishes of a few 
ladies who would not be denied a long- 
awaited December 17 
she appeared at the Charleston Theatre 
in Scribe and Legouve’s Adrienne Le- 
couvreur. 


pleasure: on 


Rachel went in vain to Havana in 
search of a cure for her fatal illness. 
(She died in her native France in 1858. 
When she had to give up all hope of 
resuming her tour, the news was greeted 
by many as “little less than a calamity.” 
America had not the slightest doubt that 
her brilliant and daring enterprise had 
been arrested in the very flood tide ot 
success. And it proudly declared that 
“hereafter no one need fear presenting 
to an American public the very best 
results of Art in the very best form.” 
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“HECAN-CAN” 





—- Adds Charm to Your Home 


—Is the Gayest of Gifts! 
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$595 


POSTPAID 


Anywhere in 
the U.S. 


“LE CAN-CAN” captures the free, spirited expres- 


sion of the art of Toulouse-Lautree with remarkable 


fidelity. In addition to its endless decorative possibilities. 


it readily becomes a waste paper basket. plant holder. 
Made of 


is water 


storage container for fire logs. magazines, et 


sturdy metal. in diameter, it 


1” deep by =” 


tight and becomes the most charming of all Champagne 
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THE TWO POSTERS, “Divan Japonais” and 
“Troupe de Mile. Eglantine”, shown in the above 
photograph, won much acclaim from art critics 
for the perfection of their execution and their 
faithfulness to the originals. Each of 
full 23” by 31°, the size of the original posters. 
It presently sells in leading galleries of the United 
States at $20 each. Your Sap75 
choice of either of these e 

is now available to you at) = POSTPAID 


these is a 


Anywhere in 
the US 


buckets. Each one is delivered with a handsome match- Ala te berry q' @. Dept. T 


ing strap that permits you to use it as a carry-all 


supplement to your luggage. 


679 Madison Ave... New York 21 





« those 
who can afford 
the finest... 





